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FALL SEMESTER, 1949 


September 12-14, 


Monday through Wednesday...... Continuing students” Fall registration 
September 15-17, 

Thursday through Saturday. New students” Fall registration 
a A A T_T eres Classes begin 
November 24 and 25, Thursday and Friday... Thanksgiving Holiday 
Mecenibes 19 to January 1, inclusivenin = = Christmas vacation 


January 5-7, 
Thursday through Saturday___Continuing students’ Spring registration 
Thursday and Friday classes will not meet. 


Wanoary 22, 2 a -e A E Senior Class Day Exercises 
January 23 to 28, 

Monday to Saturday, inclusive oo Final examination period 
WANT 28, Saturio ame mam TIAA P Semester closes 
EEU Sipda gese January Commencement Exercises 
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Wednesday through Saturday... New students” Spring registration 
A 6b, | MOUd AVE et te a a Classes begin 
beGrlary 22, Wednesday... rpisaccanióan Washington’s Birthday, Holiday 
pel 348, Monday to Saturday, inclusive 2 2 oo Spring vacation 
May 19 and 20, 

Podar fand o aCULdA us Continuing students” Summer registration 

Friday classes will not meet. 
anto (lies a yor an A e a Memorial Day, Holiday 
tire 4 SUN E ee a Senior Class Day Exercises 
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Monday to Saturday siincl isl yG ee eee Final examination period 
kine TO, Saturday =e le ee ee ee ee Semester closes 
ies LS UC es A eee June Commencement Exercises 
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AA CANES E O A ee Classes begin 
MA BESO A A Independence Day, Holiday 
ae A A E AA A Al O Term closes 
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Ames 20 Monday. a Sire cn aot O TO Classes begin 
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GAO Str EA AE AA oe Session closes 
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September 15-18, 
Friday, Saturday, Monday _ _-Continuing students’ Fall Registration 


September 19-23, 
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FACULTY 


SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


* WILLARD ABRAHAM, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., Lewis Institute, 1940; M.Ed., Chicago Teachers College, 1942 


IRVING ABRAHAMSON, Lecturer in English 
A.B., Roosevelt College, 1948; M.A., University of Chicago, 1949 


**ERANZ ADLER, Lecturer in Sociology 
J.D., University of Vienna, 1933; M.A., American University, 1942 


Van V. ALDEKMAN, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1930; Ph.D., 1939 


CLARENCE A. ARENBERG, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Lewis Institute, 1938; M.S., University of Chicago, 1947 


ARTHUR Assum, Director, Counseling and Testing Service; Lecturer in 
Psychology 
B.S.Ed., Miami University, 1939; M.A., Ohio State University, 1944 


Emery W. Barpur, Dean of Student Services; Professor of Philosophy 
Ph.B., Heidelberg College, 1910; A.M., University of Chicago, 1913; 
Ph.D. 1926 


SAMUEL BARRON, Visiting Lecturer in Political Science and Economics 
Inter. B.Sc., City of London College, 1927; B.Sc., London School 
of Economics, 1930; Barrister-at-Law, Gray’s Inn, of the Inns of 
SOUL. 1235. 


DoNaALD CHARLES Baum, Instructor in Art 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1946 


DorotHy ForBis BEHEN, Assistant Professor of American History 
B.A., Texas Technical College, 1941; M.A., University of Texas 
1942 


MICHAEL G. BERKMAN, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph. D., 1941 


KATHRYN SMITH BILTERMAN, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S.Ed., University of New Mexico, 1937; M.A., University of 
Iowa, 1941; Ph.D., 1946 


RICHARD CLEVELAND BLAKESLEE, Lecturer in English 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1943; M.A., 1946 


CARLISLE BLoxom, Professor of Speech and Dramatics; Director, The 
Roosevelt College Theatre 
A.B., Southwestern College, 1922; B.S., Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1924; M.A., Northwestern University, 1928 


*On leave, 1949-59 
**Summer, 1949 


Faculty 


HERMANN C. Bowersox, Director of Freshman Com position; Associate 
Professor of English 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1935; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., 1943 


Frances M. Brerr, Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., DePaul University, 1942; M.S., Marquette University, 1945 


DaLar BRENES, Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages; 
Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Northwestern University, 1936; M.A., University of Chicago, 
LISA 


BERTHA BROMMER, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1929; M.A., 1936 


Howarp L. Buck, Associate Professor of English 
B.S., Colgate University, 1913; M.A., Harvard University, 1916 


BENJAMIN Burack, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Lewis Institute, 1937; M.A., Northwestern University, 1938; 
Ph.D., 1940 


Davip Bush, Lecturer in English 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1925 


GEORGE P. BUTTERFIELD, Associate Professor of Biology 
M.A., University of Minnesota, 1934 


CarL J. Carvin, Lecturer in Engineering Science 
M.E., Lehigh University, 1919; M.S., Washington and Jefferson 
College, 1924 


Epwarp M. A. CHANDLER, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., Howard University, 1913; M.A., Clark University, 1914; 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1917 

Harry CoHEN, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.A., University of Illinois, 1938; M.S., 1939; Ph.D., University of 
Wisconsin, 1941 


WiLLIAM COLBURN, Lecturer in Physical Science 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1935; Ph.D., 1938 

VINETA CoLBy, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., New York University, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, 1946 

Ropert V. Coie, Lecturer in Sociology 
M.A., University of Chicago, 1948 

PHILIP CONSTANTINIDES, Lecturer in Physical Science 
B.S., Carnegie Institute, 1918; M.S., University of Chicago, 1921; 
Ph.D. 1927 


MILTON Cooper, Lecturer in Physical Science 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; M.S., 1947 
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Faculty 


WARREN Pratr CORTELYOU, Chairman of the Department of Chem- 
istry; Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1929; Ph.D., University of Iowa, 1937 
ROBERT CULBERTSON CosBEY, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Columbia University, 1940; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., Ohio State 
University, 1949 
JoserH CREANZA, Director of the School of Music; Professor of Modern 
Languages 
B.S., Lewis Institute, 1932; A.M., University of Chicago, 1935 
“*LAWRENCE E. DAMERON, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1942 
Davin MacLeop Davison, Lecturer in Education 
A.B., Tulane University, 1904; M.S., University of Chicago, 1906 
ESTELLE ALLEN DeLacy, Chairman, Literature 202 Courses; Associate 
Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of Washington, 1931; A.M., 1932; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1935 
Manian A. Despres, Lecturer in Psychology 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1930; Ph.D., 1936 
Sr. CLaIrR DRAKE, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.S., Hampton Institute, 1931 
Vicror H. Drorxin, Chairman, Human Biology 101 and 102 Courses; 
Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A., Cornell University, 1936; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1940 


Jane G. ELCHLEPD, Instructor in Biology 
A.B., Harris Teachers College, 1943; M.S., University of Iowa, 
1946; Ph.D., 1948 

MILLARD S. Everett, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy; Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy 

A.B., William Jewell College, 1919; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 
1929 

Davip Coin FarGRE, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1940 


**Don FEHRENBACHER, Lecturer in History 
A.B., Cornell College, 1946 


Harry FINESTONE, Instructor in English 
A.B., Emory University, 1941; M.A., University of Chicago, 1942 


Hy Fism, Assistant Professor of Labor Education; Assistant Director of 
Labor Education Division 


Norma V. Fornaciari, Instructor in Modern Languages 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1934 


** Summer, 1949. 
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Faculty 


Ropert O. Frantz, Lecturer in English 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1940; A.M., University of 
Chicago, 1947 


Lupwic F. FreunD, Professor of Political Science 
Ph.D., University of Leipzig, 1922 


Rogert Fyr, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., Central YMCA College, 1937 


ESTHER GELLER, Lecturer in Economics 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1944 


Leicu T. Gipsy, Lecturer in English 
B.A., University of Colorado, 1941; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1947 


JoserH S. Gicanti, Lecturer in Economics 
A.B., Central YMCA College, 1938; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1940 


REXIE SARAH GILL, Instructor in Remedial Reading 
B.S., Peabody College, 1926; M.A., 1936 


HaroLp GLASER, Instructor in Physics 
B.S., Roosevelt College, 1948; M.S., Northwestern University, 1949 


Jerzy GLIKsMAN, Lecturer in Culture Studies 
Dr. Jur., University of Paris 


Donna GLYNDON, Instructor in Modern Languages 
B.E., Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 1941; M.A., North- 
western University, 1942 


Morris Goran, Chairman, Interdepartmental Physical Science Courses; 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; M.S., 1939 


GREENVILLE D. Gore, Chairman of the Department of Mathematics and 
Engineering Science; Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., William Jewell College, 1923; M.S., University of Chicago, 
1925: PhiD., 1932 


Aryce E. Gramam, Chief Psychometrist and Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1944 


Lois Gratz, Lecturer in Sociology 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1927; M.A., 1943 


BERNARD GREENBERG, Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., College of the City of New York, 1935; M.S., New York 
University, 1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1947 


Dieter M. GRUEN, Lecturer in Physical Science 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1944 
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Faculty 


Dotores C. Gruen, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1944; M.A., 1945 


Joseren Hackman, Associate Professor of Economics 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1931; A.M., 1938 


ALBERT Beta Harası, Visiting Associate Professor of Economics 
Dr. Jur., University of Budapest 


Thomas A. Hart, Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences; Professor 
of Biology 
B.S., College of William and Mary, 1930; M.A., Emory University, 
1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1941 


Epwarp A. Harrwic, Lecturer in English 
B.A., Roosevelt College, 1947 


RutH CaroL HeEaty, Instructor in Modern Languages 
B.A., St. Zavier College, 1939; M.A., University of Chicago, 1941; 
M.Ed., Chicago Teachers College, 1942 


VALERIE THOMPSON HILL, Instructor in Education 
B.S., Tuskegee Institute, 1943; M.Ed., Loyola University, 1948 


ARTHUR HILLMAN, Acting Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
Professor of Sociology 
B.A., University of Washington, 1931; M.A., 1934; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1940 


Jacob L. HIrNING, Acting Chairman of the Department of Psychology; 
Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Drury College, 1916; M.A., 1917; B.D., Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 1930; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1932 


HeLmuT Hirscn, Associate Professor of European History 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1945 


RicHARD J. Hooker, Professor of American History 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1934; Ph.D., 1943 


** BERNHARD L. HoRMANN, Visiting Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B., University of Hawaii, 1927; M.A., 1931 


Frances R. Horwich, Chairman of the Department of Education; 
Professor of Education 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1929; M.A., Columbia University, 
1933; Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1942 


Ert HULBERT, Lecturer in Sociology 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1932 


*= Summer, 1949. 
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Faculty 


Susan R. Hurcmison, Counselor, Counseling and Testing Service; 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Central YMCA College, 1940; M.A., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1944 | 


Wooprow W. A. JAFFEE, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1942; M.S., 1947 


Henry C. JoHnson, Professor of English 
B.A., University of Minnesota, 1926; A.M., University of Chicago, 
1927 


Donn L. Jorpan, Biology Department Curator and Laboratory In- 
structor 
B.S., Roosevelt College, 1947 


CHARLES Karran, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1940; M.A., Northwestern University, 
1942 


Mary P. KEOHANE, Lecturer in Social Science 
A.B., Hope College, 1925; M.A., University of California, 1931 


James Kezer, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A., University of Iowa, 1930; M.S., Cornell University, 1937; 
Ph.D., 1948 


“**VINCETTA V. KiBORT, Instructor in Physics 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1941; M.S., 1945 


Epward H. KincsLEY, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., Central YMCA College, 1940 


SOLOMON KoBRIN, Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1937; M.A., 1939 


Eric Krun, Instructor in Modern Languages 
B.A., University of Toronto, 1946; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1947 


SARA LANDAU, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of Louisville; M.A., 1921 


SHERWIN LANDFIELD, Assistant to the Dean of Faculties; Instructor in 
Social Science 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1942; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1948 


WiLLiam M. Lauman, Acting Chairman of the Department of History; 
Professor of European History 
B.A., Dartmouth College, 1925; M.A., University of Rochester, 
1934 


** Summer, 1949. 
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Faculty 


Susan R. Hurchison, Counselor, Counseling and Testing Service; 
Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Central YMCA College, 1940; M.A., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1944 i 


Wooprow W. A. JaFFEeE, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1942; M.S., 1947 


Henry C. Jonnson, Professor of English 
B.A., University of Minnesota, 1926; A.M., University of Chicago, 
1927 


Donn L. Jorpan, Biology Department Curator and Laboratory In- 
struc tor 
B.S., Roosevelt College, 1947 


CHARLES KarLan, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1940; M.A., Northwestern University, 
1942 


Mary P. KEOHANeE, Lecturer in Social Science 
A.B., Hope College, 1925; M.A., University of California, 1931 


James Kezer, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A., University of Iowa, 1930; M.S., Cornell University, 1937; 
Ph.D., 1948 


**VINCETTA V. Kisort, Instructor in Physics 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1941; M.S., 1945 


Epwarp H. KincsLEY, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., Central YMCA College, 1940 


SOLOMON Koprin, Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1937; M.A., 1939 


Eric Krun, Instructor in Modern Languages 
B.A., University of Toronto, 1946; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1947 


Sara LANDAU, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of Louisville; M.A., 1921 


SHERWIN LANDFIELD, Assistant to the Dean of Faculties; Instructor in 
Social Science 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1942; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1948 


WituiaM M. Lauman, Acting Chairman of the Department of History; 
Professor of European History 
B.A., Dartmouth College, 1925; M.A., University of Rochester, 
1934 


** Summer, 1949. 
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Faculty 


CHARLES EDWARD LEE, Assistant Professor of American History 
A.B., University of South Carolina, 1938; M.A., 1939 


Rose Hum Leer, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.S., Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1942; M.A., University of 
Chicago, 1943; Ph.D., 1947 


** JOSEPH LEHMANN, Lecturer in History 
B.A., Northwestern University, 1946; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1949 


ABBA P. LERNER, Professor of Economics 
B.Sc., University of London, 1932; Ph.D., 1944 


Leo A. LERNER, Lecturer in Journalism 
Editor, Chicago North Side Newspapers 


LAWRENCE L. LESHAN, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., College of William and Mary, 1942; M.S., University of 
Nebraska, 1943 


Francis P. Leuxer, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S., University of Florida, 1947; M.S., Northwestern University, 
1948 


RONALD B. Levy, Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1932; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., Colum- 
bia University, 1949 


Wayne A. R. Leys, Dean of Faculties; Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Illinois Wesleyan University, 1926; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, 1930 


**Dan C. LORTIE, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A., McGill University, 1947 
“CHARLES BRUCE MACKLIN, Lecturer in Social Science 
M.A., University of Chicago, 1947 
ANDRE A. MANDEVILLE, Lecturer in Modern Languages 
A.B., Providence College, 1945 
James W. Mann, Lecturer in Education 
A.B., University of Montana, 1928; M.A., Northwestern University, 
1944 
FREDERICK EVERETT Marr, Lecturer in Biology 


B.S., Morehouse College, 1932; M.S., Atlanta University, 1934; 
M.A., Harvard University, 1942 


SIEGFRIED Marcx, Professor of Philosophy 
Ph.D., University of Breslau, 1911 


* On leave, 1949-50. 
** Summer, 1949. 
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Faculty 


BENEDICT Mayers, Associate Professor of Political Science 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1932; Ph.D., University of London, 
1938 


FRANK W. McCaALLISTER, Director of the Labor Education Division; 
Professor of Labor Education 
University of Illinois; University of Tampa; The Rand School of 
Social Science 


Henry D. McKay, Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B., Dakota Wesleyan University, 1923 


EMANUEL MERDINGER, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Dr. Chem., University of Ferrara, 1935 


HENRY Merrick, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.S., Roosevelt College, 1947; M.A., University of Illinois, 1948 


EGGERT MEYER, Lecturer in Education 
M.A., University of Hamburg, 1932; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1938 


**RALPH MILIBAND, Visiting Lecturer in Political Science and History 
B.Sc. Econ., London School of Economics and Political Science, 1947 


GAIL LEONARD MILLER, Lecturer in Engineering Science 
B.S., North Central College, 1943 


ERNESTINE A. NEFF, Lecturer in English 
B.A., Michigan State Normal College, 1931; M.A., University of 
Michigan, 1932 


THERESA A. NEUMANN, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1944 


NICHOLAS NICOLAIDES, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S., Case Institute of Technology, 1939; M.S., 1940 


CHARLES A. Orr, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A., University of Michigan, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1940 


RayMOND H. PALMER, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1924 


ALFRED Ernest PARTRIDGE, Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1938; B.A., Emerson College, 1939; M.A. 
University of Michigan, 1940 


=* Summer, 1949, 
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Faculty 


Guorce Nick Paster, Director of Physical Education and Student 
Activities; Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., Boston University, 1939; M.A., Columbia University, 1940 


Jeanne D. PECHTAL, Lecturer in Education 
M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1947 


TuHeopore G. PammtIbs, Lecturer in Physical Science 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1933; M.S., 1936 


Date Pontius, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Ohio State University, 1927; A.M. Harvard University, 1928; 
Ph.D., 1940 
**S, RAMANTHAN, Lecturer in Culture Studies 
B.A., National College, Trichinopoly, India, 1936; M.A., Loyda 
University, Madras, India, 1943 
Byron REYNOLDS, Instructor in English 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1945; M.A., DePaul University, 1946 
Epwarp F. Roszins, Instructor in Modern Languages 
A.M., University of Chicago, 1939; M.Ed., Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, 1948 
HERMESE ROBERTS, Lecturer in Remedial Reading 
B.A., Hunter College, 1934; M.A., Atlanta University, 1941 
Isaan Rocuun, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A., City College of New York, 1936; M.S., 1942 
NaATALIE Rocorr, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A., Barnard College, 1943; M.A., University of Chicago, 1947 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Lecturer in Education 
Columbia University, University of Chicago 
Erich ROSENTHAL, Lecturer in Sociology 
M.A., University of Chicago, 1942; Ph.D., 1948 


Donar F. Roy, Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A., University of Washington, 1935; M.A., 1935 


LIONEL Ruby, Professor of Philosophy | 
Pub. University of Chicago, 1921390 1923; Phils 1930 


Norman Rupy, Instructor in Economics 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1942; M.B.A., 1947 


RoBErT S. Runo, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Williams College, 1931; M.A., University of Michigan, 1934 


WiLLiam M. SaALTMAN, Lecturer in Physical Science 
B.S.E., University of Michigan, 1938; M.S., 1939 


Thomas SANDKE, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1940; M.A., Pennsylvania State 
College, 1941 


** Summer, 1949. 
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Faculty 


HELEN R. Scómior, Lecturer in Education 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1943; M.A., 1948 


EDGAR SCHOIJ, Lecturer in Engineering Science 
B.S.M.E., University of Illinois, 1938 


ELLior M. SCHRERO, Instructor in English 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1944; M.A., 1945 


ESTHER M. SEEMAN, Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A., Goucher College, 1943; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1945 


CHARLES H. SeEvers, Chairman of the Department of Biology; Professor 
of Biology 
A.B., Washburn College, 1928; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1932 


JANET S. SEIGEL, Assistant Professor of European History 
B.A., New York University, 1942; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., New School 
for Social Research, 1948 


Harry B. SELL, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., University of Pittsburgh, 1920; M.A., University of Chicago, 
1922 


Howard PETER SELZ, Lecturer in Modern Languages 
M.A.; University of Chicago, 1949 


FRANCES FRAZIER SENESCU, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., University of Oregon, 1934; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago, 1948 


BARBARA SEYBOLD, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
Ph.D., University of Wurzburg, 1935 


PauL C. SHELLEY, Lecturer in Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1914; M.S., 1929 
Rozsert W. SIEBENSCHUH, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., College of Wooster, 1929 
Jack SILBER, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1941; M.S., 1947 
ALICE KIMBALL SMITH, Lecturer in European History 
B.A., Mount Holyoke College, 1928; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936 
Jesse W. SmitH, Chairman of the Department of Physics; Associate 
Professor of Physics | 
B.S., Illinois Wesleyan University, 1923; M.A., University of Colo- 
rado, 1928; Ph.D., University of California, 1949 


IRVIN SOBEL, Lecturer in Economics 
B.S.C., Ohio State University, 1939; M.A., 1946 


MARTIN O. SoDERBACK, Lecturer in Culture Studies 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1936; M.A., 1937 
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Faculty 


Patricia RUTH ST. CLAI, Lecturer in Basic Writing Practice 
B.Spch., Columbia College of Expression, 1939; A.B., Central YMCA 
College, 1943 


ANNABEL STEINHORN, Instructor in Speech 
A.B., Northwestern University, 1940; M.A., 1942 


ANNE STEPHANSKY, Lecturer in Education 
B.A., Sarah Lawrence College, 1946 


DonaLp H. SrewarD, Registrar; Associate Professor of Education 
B.A.S., George Williams College, 1930; Ph.B., University of Chicago, 
1231; Advi, 1938 


ALAN T. STREET, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., Yale University, 1915; M.A., Northwestern University, 1945 


KENDALL B. Tart, Chairman of the Department of English and Speech; 
Professor of American Literature 
B.A., University of Jowa, 1920; M.A., Washington University, 
1927; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1936 


D. Crane Tay tor, Professor of English 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1918; A.M., 1921; B.Litt., Oxford 
University, 1925 


Ropert W. TEETER, Lecturer in Speech 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1931; M.A., Northwestern University, 
193% 


CLAYTON James THomMas, Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.S., St. Joseph Jr. College, 1940; B.S., University of Chicago, 
1942; M.S., 1947 


ADRIAN TIELEMAN, Associate Professor of Psychology 
Th.B., Northern Baptist Theo. Sem., 1938; B.A., Central YMCA 
College, 1937; M.A., Northwestern University, 1938; Ph.D., Kansas 
University, 1945 


WesLey H. TiLLeY, JR., Lecturer in English 
B.A., University of Texas, 1943; M.A., University of Chicago, 1946 


Epwin Turner, Assistant Director of Physical Education 
B.A., Texas College, 1936 


Lorenzo D. Turner, Professor of English 
A.B., Howard University, 1914; A.M., Harvard University, 1917; 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1926 


Louis ULLMAN, Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S., Pennsylvania State College, 1944 


Frank UNTERMYER, Instructor in Political Science 
A.B., Cornell University, 1938 
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Faculty 


GRANT J. VERHULST, Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A., Lawrence College, 1924; M.S., Northwestern University, 1930 


MILTON C. WALTERS, Lecturer in English 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1931; M.A., 1933 


**T ours C. WASHINGTON, Lecturer in Sociology 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1947; A.M., 1948 


Georce H. Watson, Chairman of the Department of Political Science; 
Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Miami University, 1936; M.A., University of Illinois, 1937; 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1942 


ROLF ALFRED WEIL, Associate Professor of Economics; Chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Statistics 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1942; M.A., 1945 


S. Kirson WEINBERG, Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1934; A.M., 1935; Ph.D., 1942 


**BERNARD A. WEISBERGER, Lecturer in History 
A.B., Columbia University 1943; A.M., 1947 


WaLTER A. Weisskopr, Chairman of the Department of Economics; 
Professor of Economics 
Dr.J., University of Vienna, 1927 


Dorotny WELKER, Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of Alabama, 1925; M.A., University of Chicago, 
19383 Ph.D., 1931 


PauL WESTPHAL, Chemistry Department Curator and Laboratory 
Instructor 
B.S., Central YMCA College, 1944 


MARGARET F. WiLLiams, Assistant Professor of English 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1914; M.A., 1933 


Howarp C. Witson, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S., University of Nebraska, 1920; S.M., University of Chicago, 
1926 


ALVIN E. Winner, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A., Brooklyn College, 1947; M.S., University of Illinois, 1948 


OTTO WirtH, Chairman, Culture Studies Courses; Associate Professor of 
Modern Languages 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1935; M.A., University of Chicago, 
19367 PHD., 1937 


B. Frep Wise, Lecturer in Art 
B.Mus., Parsons College, 1916; Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1917 


=* Summer, 1949. 
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Faculty 


NATHAN YAGOL, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., Emory University, 1934; A.M., 1935 


PETER YFF, Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S., Roosevelt College, 1947; M.S., University of Chicago, 1948 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


ABRAHAM AGRAN, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1935; J.D., De Paul University, 
1944 


HarLaND H. ALLEN, Professor of Finance 
A.B., Colorado Teachers College, 1916; A.M., 1917; President, 
Growth Industry Shares, Inc. 


CLYDE E. Autrz, Associate Professor of Personnel Administration 
M.B.A., University of Chicago, 1940 


Ivan B. Baker, Lecturer in Personnel Administration 
B.S., George Williams College, 1929; Ph.B., University of Chicago, 
1938 


BENJAMIN BALTZER, Lecturer in Real Estate 
A.B., Kansas State Teachers College, 1913; B.D., University of 
Chicago, 1921 


H. Gorpon BoLLMAN, Lecturer in Real Estate 
Chief of Administrative Service and Real Estate Division, County 
Assessor’s Office 


WiLLiam M. BoLorin, Lecturer in Accounting 
C.P.A., Illinois, 1936; B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1939; 
Bolotin and Goldberg, Certified Public Accountants 


WILtiaM P. BRAKER, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Roosevelt College, 1946; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway Company 


Mary Dave Buckner, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
B.A., Texas Technological College, 1927; M.A., 1929 


LEE MELVILLE BuRKEY, JR., Lecturer in Business Law 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1936; M.A., 1938; J.D., John Marshall 
Law School, 1943; Attorney 


Pure R. Cane, Lecturer in Marketing 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1935 


WALTER F. CEBELIN, Assistant Professor of Business Law 
B.B.A., Central YMCA College, 1938; M.A., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1941; J.D., De Paul University, 1947; Attorney 
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Faculty 


RicHarp C. CHRISMAN, Acting Chairman of the Department of Finance; 
Associate Professor of Finance 
B.A., Berea College, 1931; M.A., University of Kentucky, 1940 


WiLLiam M. Cooper, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1935; M.B.A., 1939; C.P.A., 
Illinois, 1941; Certified Public Accountant, William M. Cooper and 
Company 


Davip Davipson, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Loyola University, 1943 


LLoYp A. DREXLER, Lecturer in Real Estate 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1939; M.A., 1941 


- Vincent Erickson, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.A., University of Illinois, 1942 


ALBERT J. Escher, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1946; Chicago Screw Company 


Emit A. FANDELL, Lecturer in Business Administration 
Purchasing Agent, Northern Trust Company 


ELBERT C. FLora, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
A.B., North Dakota State Teachers College, 1932; M.B.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1940 


GERALD W. Gerry, Lecturer in Real Estate 
LL.B., DePaul University, 1937; Real Estate Attorney 


Ruts G. GILBERT, Lecturer in Personnel Administration 
A.B., College of Wooster, 1943; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1946 


JacoB GOLDBERG, Lecturer in Accounting | 
B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1933; C.P.A., Illinois, 1936; 
Bolotin and Goldberg, Certified Public Accountants 


LEONARD I. GoopMAN, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Central YMCA College, 1941; C.P.A., Illinois, 1942; Audi- 
tor, Checkers, Simon and Rosner 


Epwarp S. GORDON, Associate Professor of Marketing 
B.A., University of Chicago, 1940; M.B.A., 1940 


ESTHER S. GREEN, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1932; C.P.A., Illinois, 1944 


PAUL S. GREEN, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Wayne University, 1939 


BERNARD HERMAN, Lecturer in Marketing 
B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1946 
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Faculty 


EUGENE HERZ, Lecturer in Accounting 
A.B., University of Chicago, 1937; M.B.A., University of Chicago, 
1938; C.P.A., Illinois, 1946 


WiLLiam W. HiLL, Lecturer in Finance 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1946; M.B.A., University of Chicago, 
1947 


LoweLL F. HuELsTER, Acting Dean of the School of Commerce; Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration 
B.A., Lawrence College, 1926; M.A., University of Illinois, 1927; 
Ph. D., 1931; Controller, Roosevelt College 


BERNARD M. KapLan, Lecturer in Business Law 
LL.B., De Paul University, 1941; Attorney 


BERNARD Karey, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S., Roosevelt College, 1947 


frwin L. KLEIN, Lecturer in Finance and Marketing 
B.S., City College of New York, 1942; M.B.A., Harvard Business 
School, 1948; Stein, Roe and Farnum 


LAWRENCE LEVIN, Lecturer in Finance 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank 


HAROLD B. Loupersack, Lecturer in Secretarial Practice 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1941 


SEYMOUR I. MANDELL, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
B.A., State Teachers College, Montclair, N.J., 1939; M.B.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1947 


AGNES MELLIS, Lecturer in Secretarial Practice. 
B.S., University of Nebraska, 1936; M.A., 1940 


GERTRUDE S. METTEL, Chairman of the Business Law Division; Associate 
Professor of Business Law 
B.A., University of Wisconsin, 1929; J.D., Northwestern University 
School of Law, 1930; M.B.A., University of Chicago, 1940 


HaroLD MINKUS, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Roosevelt College, 1948 


AnoLrH G. Pierrot, Associate Professor of Speech and Marketing 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1907; LL.B., University of Colorado, 
1912; M.A., Harvard University, 1917; Vice-President, The Bills 
Associates, Sales Counsellors 


M. WINIFRED Ports, Lecturer in Finance 
B.S., Shippensburg State, 1941; M.Ed., Temple University, 1944 


BERTHA REYNOLDs, Lecturer in Secretarial Practice 
B.S., Mississippi State Teachers College, 1929; M.S.C., University of 
Denver, 1940 
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Faculty 


SAMUEL ROBERMAN, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Roosevelt College, 1947 


Leonard H. Scane, Chairman of the Real Estate Division; Lecturer in 
Real Estate 
Purchasing Director and Manager of the Property Management 
Department, Baird and Warner, Inc. 


RoBerT J. SchuBach, Chairman of the Department of Business Ad- 
ministration; Associate Professor of Business Administration 
M.B.A., University of Chicago, 1938 


Piire Y. SCHWARTZ, Lecturer in Accounting 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1934; C.P.A., Illinois, 1940 


DoroTHY SEvERY, Assistant Professor of Secretarial Practice 
B.A., Central YMCA College, 1944; M.A., Northwestern Univers- 
ity, 1949 | 


Louis SHAPIRO, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Roosevelt College, 1948 


CHARLES R. SIMMONS, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S., Armour Institute of Technology, 1915 


CHARLES C. SLATER, Lecturer in Advertising 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1948 


SAMUEL W. SPECTHRIE, Chairman of the Department of Accounting; 
Professor of Accounting 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1929; M.B.A., Northwestern University, 
1931; C.P.A., llinois 


CARL M. SNYDER, Lecturer in Real Estate 
B.S.C., Purdue University, 1930 


Frank F. STAMBERG, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1921 


RODERICK P. STEWART, Lecturer in Finance 
B.A., University of Toronto, Ontario, 1922 


Jonn F. SrokeLY, Lecturer in Marketing 
A.B., University of Notre Dame, 1925 


Cart F. SrroDEL, Acting Chairman of the Department of Marketing; 
Lecturer in Marketing 
Strodel and Associates, Business Consultants 


IRVING TENNER, Associate Professor of Accounting 
A.A., Crane College, 1928; B.S.C., Northwestern University, 1930; 
M.B.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1940; C.P.A., Illinois, 1944 
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Faculty 


Norman M. WaLLackK, Lecturer in Marketing 
A.B., Harvard University, 1942; M.B.A., Harvard Graduate Busi- 
ness School, 1948 


Jack C. Wess, Assistant Professor of Finance 
B.A., Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, 1944; B.S.C., 1945; 
M.B.A., University of Chicago, 1946 


BRANDEL L. Works, Instructor in Marketing 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1944; M.B.A., 1946 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


KATHLEEN ADDISON, Instructor in Piano 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College 


HaroLD BaiLey, Assistant Professor of Voice 
B.Ed., Southern Illinois State Teachers College 


Joseren Bauer, Professor of Voice; Chairman of the Department of 
Voice 
Master’s Degree, Academy of Music, Dresden, Germany 


THELMA Ware Brown, Instructor in Voice 
HERMAN CLEBANOFE, Instructor in Violin and Chamber Music 
Lota D'Ancona, Assistant Professor of Voice 


Iva Dietz, Instructor in Piano 
B.A., University of Michigan 


VOLDEMAR DOBROVOLSKY, Instructor in Piano 
D.Mus., Conservatory of Music, Riga, Latvia 


SAUL DorrMan, Associate Professor of Piano; Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Piano 


Maurice DuMESNIL, Artist Teacher in Piano 


Gustav DUNKELBERGER, Assistant Professor of Theor 
B.Mus., American Conservatory of Music; Ph.B., M.A., University 
of Chicago; D.Mus., Chicago Musical College 


Karu Frun, Instructor in ’Cello and Chamber Music 


KarL WILSON GEHRKENS, Lecturer in Music Education and Adviser to 
Students 
A.B., A.M., Oberlin; Mus. D., Illinois Wesleyan University; Mus. D., 
Capital University 


GOLDIE GOLUB, Instructor in Piano 
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Faculty 


Morris GOMBERG, Professor of Violin; Acting Chairman of the String 
Department 
M.Mus., De Paul University 


ALLAN GRAHAM, Instructor in Percussion 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Marion Hatt, Assistant Professor of Piano 
B.Mus., Columbia School of Music 


RaLróm Hancock, Instructor in String Bass 
Ph.B., University of Chicago 


Henri KaroL Hayza, Professor of Violin 
Degree from Sevcik Master’s School, Czechoslovakia 


CArL Honzak, Instructor in Voice - 
M.A., University of Chicago 


Joun Daccerr HoweLL, Assistant Professor of Opera 


KareL B. Jirak, Professor of Composition; Acting Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Theory 
D.Jur., University of Prague 


RALPH JOHNSON, Instructor in Flute 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


OswaLp Jonas, Professor of Theory 
D.Jur., University of Vienna 


Erwin Jospe, Coach 
M.A., State Academy of Music, Berlin, Germany 


HaroLp Kratz, Instructor in Viola and Chamber Music 
B.A., University of Wisconsin 


ROBERT Mayer, Instructor in Oboe 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Morris Morovitsky, Instructor in Violin and Chamber Music 
B.S., Western Reserve University 


FLORIAN MUELLER, Associate Professor of Theory; Conductor of the 
College Orchestra; Chairman of the Department of Wind 
Instruments 

M.Mus., American Conservatory of Music; First Oboe, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


GLaADYs Parsons, Instructor in Piano 
B.Mus., American Conservatory of Music 


Rem Poore, Instructor in Theory 
B.A., M.A., University of Chicago 
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Faculty 


Rorekr Reuter, Associate Professor of Organ and Chamber Music 
B. Mus., University of Pittsburgh; M. Mus., Northwestern Uni- 
versity 


HENRY SALITA, Instructor in Woodwinds 
R.A., Central YMCA College 


PHILIP SCHARF, Instructor in Violin 


CHARLES H. ScHELL, Instructor in Music Education; Manager of the 
College Orchestra 
B.Mus.Ed., American Conservatory; M.Mus., De Paul University 


RENOLD ScCHILKE, Instructor in Trum pet 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


HELEN ScHwin, Associate Professor of Music Education 
B.S., Western Reserve University; M.A., University of Iowa 


SYBIL SHEARER, Instructor in Modern Dance 
A.B., Skidmore College 


WILBUR SIMPSON, Instructor in Bassoon 
B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., Northwestern University; Member, Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


MartHa VEYSEY SiLvIUs, Assistant Professor of Theory 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University; M.Mus., Roosevelt College 


HORTENSE SINGER, Instructor in Piano 
Teacher’s Certificate, Peabody Conservatory 


Hans TiscHuer, Associate Professor of Music History 
Ph.D., University of Vienna; Ph.D., Yale University 


ALEXANDRA VEETA, Assistant Professor of Piano 
CLYDE WINKFIELD, Instructor in Piano 


WALTER E. WoLLwaGe, JR., Instructor in Clarinet 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


RusseLL Woop, Instructor in Voice 


GUEST TEACHERS 


ROBERT LINDEMANN, Guest Instructor in Clarinet 
First Clarinet, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


RENE RATEAU, Guest Instructor in Flute 
First Flute, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


FREDERICK SCHAUWECKER, Guest Instructor in Accompanying and 
Coaching 

VITALY SCHNEE, Guest Instructor in Piano 

Mareir Varro, Guest Instructor in Piano 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Roosevelt College is a fully accredited four-year college of liberal arts 
and sciences, commerce, and music. The purpose of the College is to 
develop the well-informed, thinking individual, capable not only of 
adapting himself to the world as he finds it, but also of constructively 
criticizing the existing social order and his part in it, so that he may 
function effectively for the betterment of human institutions. It is with 
this end in view that the College has organized its programs of study, 
selected its faculty, and established its democratic system of control. 


The programs of study at Roosevelt College are designed to meet a 
number of educational needs, and to provide for both general and special- 
ized education. Programs are offered leading to four degrees: the Bachelor 
of Arts, the Bachelor of Science, the Bachelor of Science in Commerce, 
and the Bachelor of Music. Approximately twenty-five fields of concen- 
tration are available in the three divisions of the College. Individual 
counseling and group activities supplement the more formal learning 
processes which go on in classroom, laboratory, and studio. 


The members of the faculty have been selected with a view to secur- 
ing excellent instruction and intelligent, friendly counseling of students. 
Approximately three hundred men and women comprise the teaching 
staff. Evidence that the faculty has been recruited on the basis of in- 
dividual merit is found in the fact that the teaching staff includes persons 
of many races and religions. The excellent training of the faculty is 
indicated by the degrees they hold, the variety of their related non- 
academic experience, and the large number whose scholarship has been 
recognized by election to offices in learned societies and in other ways. 
Textbooks and treatises written by Roosevelt College staff members are 
used in most of the colleges and universities in the United States. It is 
the settled policy of the College—as its charter states—that the faculty 
shall be both free and responsible in the discovery and dissemination of 
truth. 


To guarantee academic freedom as well as equality of educational 
opportunity, Roosevelt College is organized as a self-governing institu- 
tion, free of partisan or sectarian control. The Board of Trustees con- 
sists of twenty-one members. The President is a member ex-officio. Five 
members are elected by the faculty from the faculty. The remaining 
fifteen are elected by the Board for three-year terms, and are carefully 
chosen from representative groups in the community. The By-Laws of 
the Board of Trustees delegate large powers of self-government to the 
faculty and to the students and provision is made for democratic partici- 
pation in the establishment of policies. 


The Faculty Constitution establishes the right of the faculty to 
determine educational policies. The instructional staff of each of the 
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three constituent schools elect a Council which, by majority vote, ap- 
proves changes in the curriculum and, through an Executive Committee, 
makes recommendations on all promotions and tenure actions. The ad- 
missions policy and other academic questions relating to the entire col- 
lege are within the jurisdiction of the all-college Senate, an elected body, 
representative of all departments of the institution. Proper execution of 
the policies of these deliberative bodies is safeguarded by requiring faculty 
confirmation of Deans, triennial votes of confidence for the President 
and the Deans, and the right of all full-time faculty members to appeal 
questionable decisions ultimately to the Board of Trustees. 


During the past four years three thousand individuals and thirty 
foundations have made financial contributions to Roosevelt College. Such 
widespread support of an independent and autonomous institution is some 
measure of the public recognition which has been given to the services 


of the College and to its strategic importance as a symbol for equality of | 


opportunity. Not only the plant and equipment, but also various services 
of the College have been underwritten. There are, for example, scholar- 
ship and loan funds as well as endowed chairs in Economics and History. 
The latter, a chair in the History and Traditions of Liberalism, has been 
named in honor of the late Professor Tarini P. Sinha, a member of the 
original faculty. The dynamic role of Roosevelt College creates unique 
opportunities for those who wish to promote higher education as well as 
for students who seek its benefits. 


THE CAMPUS 


Since the fall of 1947, Roosevelt College has occupied the Auditorium 
Building on Chicago’s lake front. 


This is an ideal setting for a college. Providing an unobstructed view 
of Lake Michigan across Grant Park, the location is in the very heart of 
Chicago’s cultural and recreational activity. 


Grant Park, with its playing fields, its outdoor amphitheater, and its 
beautiful Buckingham Fountain, extends to the east across Michigan 
Boulevard, forming a natural “campus” for the College. 


To the north, within easy walking distance, are Orchestra Hall, the 
Art Institute, the Public Library, and the Crerar Library. To the south 
are the Chicago Museum of Natural History, the Shedd Aquarium, the 
Adler Planetarium, and Soldier Field. 


Close by, in the Loop, students will also find specialized libraries and 
galleries, as well as many of the city’s leading churches, theaters, depart- 
ment stores, business institutions, and other points of interest. 


The Auditorium Building, which is owned by the College, has long 
been considered an architectural masterpiece. It is a massive ten-story 
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structure, fronting on Michigan Avenue and extending one block west 
along Congress Street to Wabash Avenue. Opening off Congress Street 
is the famous Auditorium Theatre, noted for its perfect acoustical 
properties. 


Most of the 42 classrooms of the College are located on the third, 
fourth and fifth floors. Well-equipped laboratories are maintained on the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh floors for instruction in the following 
subjects: Accounting, Arts and Crafts, Biology (three laboratories), 
Chemistry (four laboratories), Engineering Science, Language, Physics 
(two laboratories), Psychology, Remedial Reading, Secretarial Practice, 
and Statistics. Most of the administrative offices are on the seventh and 
cighth floors. Faculty offices are maintained by all departments. The 
School of Music has twenty studios on the ninth floor and fifteen practice 
rooms on the tenth floor. Large spaces on the second and ninth floors are 
provided for student activities. 


Two meeting rooms are of special interest. Altgeld Hall, located on 
the second floor, is dedicated to the memory and the democratic ideals 
of John P. Altgeld, late Governor of Illinois, and to the use of the 
faculty, the students, and the guests of the College for the lawful ex- 
pression of varying shades of opinion on public questions. Another special 
meeting room is the Recital Hall on the seventh floor, where the Music 
School presents programs by students, faculty members, and visiting 
artists. 


A well-staffed, well-equipped Audio-Visual office is maintained on 
the third floor. A special staff of operators responds to all requests from 
instructors for sound and silent movies, slides, film strip and balopticon, 
tape recorder, opinion-meter and other mechanical aids to instruction. 


Although guide service is not available, visitors are always welcome at 
Roosevelt College, and will be directed by the Information Desk recep- 
tionists to whatever departments they may be interested in observing. 


THE LIBRARY 


The College Library, located on the tenth floor, is open from 8:15 
a.m. to 10:15 p.m. and from 9 to 5:30 on Saturday, thus providing 
service before the first morning class and after the final session in the 
evening. Regularly enrolled students, faculty, and staff of the College 
are entitled to borrow materials from the library. The library is open to 
the public for reference use only. 


The main reading room occupies the entire Michigan Avenue side of 
the building in the quarters which once served as the ballroom and 
banquet hall of the Auditorium Hotel. The reference collection is housed 
in the reading room and trained reference librarians are on duty there 
at all times. 
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Adjoining the reading room is the large stack area which contains the 
major portion of the 45,000 volume book collection. The collection is 
growing at the rate of approximately 10,000 volumes per year. 


Mr. Karl Menger has loaned to the College his excellent collection in 
the philosophy of science, including many rare items invaluable for re- 
search. 


In addition to its own facilities, the library is a deposit station of 
the Chicago Public Library. About 500 Public Library books are placed 
in the Roosevelt College library on a more or less permanent loan and 
are supplemented by other titles for short periods. Inter-library loans are 
arranged with other libraries on request. The library is equipped with a 
micro-film reader as well as a micro-card reader. 


An attendant is on duty at all times to issue materials from the 
pamphlet collection and the unbound periodicals. The library receives 
about 525 periodicals regularly. 


There is also a special Music Reading Room which is supervised by 
a music librarian and houses the library collections of music and books 
about music. Phonograph records are charged out for listening rooms and 
classes, but not for home use. Most of the other materials in the collec- 
tion circulate. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The school year is divided into two semesters of seventeen weeks each 
and a summer term of eight and one-half weeks. Most of the day classes 
are scheduled to meet on alternate days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays for one period, and Tuesdays and Thursdays for one and one-half 
periods per day. Evening classes normally meet on Mondays and Wednes- 
days, or Tuesdays and Thursdays. The work covered and the credit given 
is the same for subjects carried in either day or evening classes. In the 
summer term the class hours per week are increased so that a full 
semester’s work may be completed in each subject. 


The College offices are open from 9:00 A. M. to 8:00 P. M. except on 
Saturdays, when the offices close at 1:30 P.M. The earliest classes begin 
at 8:15 A.M. and the latest evening classes end at 10:10 P.M. The 
Library opens at 8:15 A.M. and closes at 10:15 P. M., except on Satur- 
days, when the hours are 9:00 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. The office hours of 
administrative officers and faculty members are posted at the Information 


Desk. 


ACCREDITATION 


Roosevelt College is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the University of Illinois Committee on 
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Admissions from Higher Institutions, and the Illinois State Examining 
Board. The Board of Education of the City of Chicago accepts Roosevelt 
College courses for promotional credit. The Veterans’ Administration has 
approved the college for training under Public Law No. 346 and Public 
Law No. 16. The College has also been approved for the training of non- 
quota foreign students. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


There are four instructional schools or divisions: 
THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
THE SCHOOL OF Music 
THE Division oF LaBpor EDUCATION 


Each school is organized into departments and interdepartmental 
course committees as follows: 


THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Departments: 
Biology Mathematics and Engineering Science 
Chemistry Modern Languages 
Economics Philosophy 
Education Physics 
English and Speech Political Science 
History Psychology 
Sociology 
Interdepartmental Course Committees: 
American Culture Literature 
Art Physical Sciences 
Culture Studies Statistics 


Social Sciences 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Departments: Divisions: 
Accounting Business Law 
Business Administration Real Estate 
Finance Secretarial Practice 
Marketing 
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ne SenooL or Music 


Departments: 
Music Education Piano 
Preparatory Theory 
Orchestral Instruments Voice 


Serving all of these schools and departments are: 


The Library. 


The Student Services Division, which coordinates all non-instruc- 


tional, non-business offices, viz., Admissions, Counseling and 
Testing, Foreign Student, Health, Physical Education and 
Student Activities, Placement, Registrar, Veterans. 


Many all-college committees, such as the committee on audio-visual 


aids and the various committees of faculty government. 


The Business Division. 


Although Roosevelt College has much of the complexity of a uni- 
versity its numerous administrative units retain the flexibility and co- 
operativeness of a college. Schools, departments and committees collabo- 
rate in the following ways: 


L. 


tu) 
> 


Instruction in new subjects which involve more than one of the 
established departments. 


Appraisal and guidance of the individual student. 


Remedial instruction for students who are mot adequately pre- 
pared for college work. Special, individualized courses include: 
Reading, Mathematics, Basic Writing Practice, and Speech 
Correction. Referrals are made from all departments of the 


College. 


Interdepartmental terminal sequences, which provide semi-pro- 
fessional qualifications for students who do not expect to con- 
tinue their education beyond the Bachelor's degree. Medical 
technology and engineering management are examples of such 
sequences. 


Informal adult education. 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Public Lectures. More than one hundred public lectures and lecture- 
discussions are offered each year. The Roosevelt College Institutes and 
Conferences aim to focus the attention of the College and the commun- 
ity upon important problems which require the cooperation of the various 
arts, sciences, and professions. 
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ity upon important problems which require the cooperation of the various 
arts, sciences, and professions. 
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During the academic year 1948-49 lecture series or single lectures 
were organized around the following themes: 


Religious and Philosophical Motivations of Political Action 
Immigration and Naturalization Laws 

Racial Patterns and City Life 

Slave Labor in the Soviet Union 

Occupied Germany Today 

Fiction Films from the Silent Era 

Labor and Politics 

Education through Music 

Current book reviews 

Folk Music 

French Chamber Music 

Piano Teachers’ Workshop 

Problems in Public School Music 

The New State of Israel 

Personal Disorders in a Complex Society 

An Economist Looks at Labor 

Trade Unions and the Political Crises of the Atomic Age 
Roosevelt Biographies 

Goethe and Democracy 


Many distinguished speakers participated in these programs. Harold 
Laski, Howard Becker, Reinhold Niebuhr, Thomas Mann, Max Lerner, 
Lewis Corey, Waldemar Gurian, and Horace Kallen were just a few of 
the out-of-town lecturers. 


Similar series are being arranged for the 1949-1950 school year. 
Students will be admitted without charge to most of the public lectures 
if they make advance reservations. A small tuition fee will be required 
of non-students. Anyone who wishes to receive announcements of the 
public lectures and concerts should write to the Educational Information 
Office of the College and ask to have his name placed on the mailing list. 


The Labor Education Division organizes classes and conferences and 
offers educational services for union officers and members. These activi- 
ties are not subject to the general college rules concerning admissions 
and credits. Collective bargaining methods, union administration, labor 
legislation, industrial engineering techniques, labor history and many 
other subjects of interest to union men and women are offered in 6-week 
and 8-week courses, both in the College and in union halls. Institutes and 
lectures by distinguished labor, government and professional leaders are 
also presented. For a more complete outline of the Division’s services, 
see page 71. | 
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Other Informal Classes. The School of Commerce sponsors confer- 
ence courses on income and corporate tax laws, public speaking, and other 
subjects of current interest to the business community. The School of 
Music provides opportunity for participation in orchestras, choruses and 
Operas. 


Exhibits. During the greater part of the year the Lobby and the 
Exhibit Room are used for exhibitions. Some of the displays are arranged 
for the instructional purposes of certain courses. Others demonstrate the 
products of student work. Still others are traveling art shows. 


From time to time community organizations are invited to offer 
specialized courses of instruction or to join in the sponsorship of various 
types of informal adult education. Although the major efforts of the 
College are devoted to standard collegiate work, it is the conviction of 
the Board of Trustees that a people's school must be closely linked with 
the broad educational processes of the entire community. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A number of regular publications of Roosevelt College may be secured 
upon request: 
The Annual Catalog 
The Music School Catalog 
The Class Schedule for the current semester 
Announcements of public lectures, exhibits, recitals, and concerts 
The announcements of the Labor Education Division 
Progress, a quarterly report to alumni and to donors 
Weekly Calendar and Official Notices (September to June) 


There are also regular publications of an unofficial character: The 
Torch, a bi-weekly newspaper published by students, and Issues, an organ 
of occasional discussion edited by a faculty group. 


The Roosevelt College Office Employees Union has its monthly 
Blotter and the President issues a monthly N ewsletter. These publications 
serve the staff only. 


From time to time the College publishes instructional material, 
usually for local experimental use, but occasionally for public sale. One 
such volume, A Labor Union Manual on Job Evaluation, by William 
Gomberg, has enjoyed a wide distribution and has been translated into 
Japanese. 


CLIENTELE 


Roosevelt College serves a large and varied clientele. In the spring of 
1949 there were 6078 students enrolled in courses carrying formal credit. 
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Of this number approximately sixteen hundred were evening students. 
Enrollment in Arts and Sciences was 3902; in Commerce 1897; and in 
the School of Music, 279. 


Non-credit enrollments approximated 350 in Music and 550 in Labor 
Education, and the combined average attendance at institutes, conferences 
and lecture series was no less than 1500. Thus, more than 7500 persons 
commanded the educational services of the College during the spring of 
1949. Most of these persons were residents of Chicago and surrounding 
suburbs. Despite the lack of dormitories there were many out-of-town 
students, including a number of foreign students. It is a matter of 
frequent comment that association with this friendly, earnest and cos- 
mopolitan student body is in itself an educational experience of great 
value. 
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STUDENT SERVICES 


The Admissions Office, the Information Office, the Registrar’s Office, 
the Counseling and Testing Service, the Health Service, the Placement 
Office, the Physical Education and Student Activities Office and the 
Ofhce of the Veterans Coordinator form a single administrative unit with 
the Dean of Student Services as its executive officer. All of these offices 
serve the students by giving individual attention to their problems. 


EDUCATIONAL, PERSONAL, AND VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


Orientation. Because Roosevelt College serves many students who 
are employed, the College does not attempt the orientation of new stu- 
dents through a Freshman Weck, such as campus schools require. Orien- 
tation is achieved through group guidance sessions and individual inter- 
views with new students by the Counseling and Testing Service, by 
student assemblies, by group conferences on study problems, and by class 
talks on the best methods of study in the various disciplines. A steady 
flow of information throughout the school year is made possible by a 
number of services including the information desk in the first floor lobby, 
the issuance of the Student Handbook, the publication of a weekly 
Calendar, etc. 


Counseling and Testing Service. Through the Counseling and Test- 
ing Service the College contributes to the well-being and success of 
students both in their college work and in life generally by helping them 
analyze and solve their individual problems. The personnel of the Service 
consists of trained counselors, aided by a staff of assistants who are 
specialists in test administration. 


Students are interviewed when they first enter the College, whenever 
problems arise, and whenever their work falls below the standard set by 
the College. Recognizing that a student’s vocational, educational, social, 
and personal problems are closely inter-related, members of the counseling 
staff do not attempt to ccunsel on these factors separately but assist the 
student in adjustments which will enable him to make the best use of his 
abilities, interests and environment. 


Test results are interpreted in conjunction with the student’s pre- 
vious scholastic record and information concerning his personal back- 
ground. When it seems necessary, counselors recommend further testing 
or refer the students to persons especially equipped to give help on par- 
ticular problems. 


The requests of parents for reports on the progress of students are 
referred to the Director of the Counseling and Testing Service, who 
discusses in a personal interview, not only the grades obtained, but also 
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the circumstances under which the students are working. By this means 
parents gain new insight into the student's problems, plans, purposes, and 
work. Communications and telephone calls should be directed to the 
Counseling and Testing Service. 


Arrangement of Programs of Study. During the registration period 
preceding each semester, members of the teaching faculty advise students 
regarding their programs of study. Toward the end of each semester 
upperclassmen are given an opportunity for a pre-registration interview 
with the educational adviser in their major department. Whenever the 
choice of courses of study is made difficult by uncertainties in vocational 
plans, the Counseling and Testing staff stands ready to supplement the 
departmental adviser’s efforts to help the student “find himself.” 


Mid-semester Problems. Roosevelt College does nof issue mid- 
semester report cards. Instructors notify the Dean of their school that 
certain students are not making satisfactory progress at mid-semester. 
Such students are in turn asked to make appointments with their 
counselors for the purpose of reviewing their study habits or making 
other changes which may be required for improvement. 


REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 
(Non-Credit) 


Remedial Reading. Tests reveal that many college students have 
poor reading skills and inefficient study habits. Since successful work 
depends largely upon these skills, the College makes available the assistance 
of a remedial reading clinician who is a member of the English Depart- 
ment. This clinician diagnoses the difficulties of the individual student 
and then supervises a remedial program suited to his particular problems. 

Speech Correction. Because defective speech habits impair the 
effectiveness of all kinds of training, the College offers both class work 
and individual instruction in speech. Students whose difficulties require 
individual attention are referred to the Speech Correctionist, provided the 
problems are not of a medical or psychiatric nature. This work also is 
conducted by the English and Speech Department. 


Basic Writing Practice. This program is the result of a recognized 
need for providing inadequately prepared students with elementary train- 
ing in written expression. When tests show that a student needs such 
training, he is enrolled in a small section of Basic Writing Practice in 
which his difficulties are diagnosed and clinical methods are used to hel» 
him overcome his deficiencies. This program is administered by the 
English and Speech Department. 


Aids to Effective Study. The Counseling and Testing Service offers 
help to those students who feel they could benefit by increasing the 
effectiveness of their study methods. Individual interviews with a 
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trained counselor are provided to aid the student in diagnosing his unique 
study problems. Appointments with a counselor may be made with the 
Receptionist in the Counseling and Testing Service. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Physical examinations are required of all new “regular” students when 
they enter the College. Students are advised regarding physical deficien- 
cies observed by the Director of the Health Service, and are advised as 
to how these deficiencies may be overcome. Complete physical records 
and a follow-up system are maintained. Students who do not keep their 
appointments for the physical examination will be fined one dollar 
($1.00) unless satisfactory arrangements are made in advance, and they 
will be barred from class until they satisfy the requirements of the Health 
Service. The Director of the Health Service and assisting physicians 
maintain office hours throughout the year. They are available to students 
to discuss personal and health problems and to take care of minor ail- 
ments. An experienced registered nurse is in charge of the Health Office 
and First Aid Room. Communications should be directed to the Health 
Office. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The College maintains a Placement Service for its students and 
graduates. In view of the fact that one-half the students are dependent 
upon part-time employment to maintain themselves in school, this service 
is very important. A special effort is made to place members of minority 
groups that are commonly discriminated against by employers. In this, 
the Placement Service has had the cooperation of the many friends of 
the College who admire its “non-discrimination” policy. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The special problems of veterans are handled by a Veterans’ Coordi- 
nator and staff. An especially trained counselor from the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is a member of the Counseling Staff of the Counseling and 
Testing Service. Detailed information of importance to veterans is con- 
tained in the Student Handbook. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


The program of physical education at Roosevelt’ College has, among 
other purposes, the major aim of promoting socializing activities for all 
students. 
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The College permits participation in inter-collegiate athletics of the 
minor sport variety only. Football, baseball, basketball, and track are 
excluded, although some of these are included in the intra-mural program. 


The following program is carried out: 


1. All entering full-time students are given a health and physical ex- 
amination, the medical and physical education departments working 
in conjunction with each other. 


2. Those students with remediable defects are advised to participate in 
a program of physical education of a corrective nature. 


3. All students who, upon examination, are found to have insufficient 
knowledge of and skill in minor sports, e.g., golf, tennis, badminton, 
skating, swimming, and dancing, are advised to elect desired activities 
from a program of physical education. 


4. A voluntary intra-mural program is carried on with seasonal activities 
for all students. Basketball, touch football, tennis, and ping pong 
have been chiefly played in tournaments thus far. 


5. A number of special activities in addition to these, open to all stu- 
dents, are offered. These include various forms of the dance, life 
saving, fencing, etc. 


Whenever and wherever possible, groups are organized to take ad- 
vantage of the varied facilities which exist for outdoor recreation in 
Chicago and vicinity. Grant Park, directly across from the College, 
serves as an admirable campus toward this end. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The College encourages students to participate in extra-class activities 
which support or complement the work carried on in the class rooms. 
The Director of Physical Education and Student Activities provides 
guidance for student groups organized to promote special interests. 
Considerable social activity centers about the pursuit of educational and 
cultural interests by the various student groups. The College expects 
student organizations to extend their privileges to all alike without dis- 
crimination on any basis except that of individual merit and community 
of interest. All student activities groups are required to register with 
the Student Activities Office the names of their officers and a statement 
of their aims and membership policies. A complete list of student organi- 
zations is published annually in the Student Handbook. 


Student Assemblies. From time to time assemblies are held at which 
speakers discuss problems of the day. Attendance is voluntary. 


The Roosevelt College Theatre is a part of the instructional program 
of the College. See page 169. 


The Roosevelt College Torch is a student newspaper. It is controlled 
by a Publication Board consisting of four students elected by the Student 
Council, four elected by member of the News Workshops, and three 
faculty members appointed by the President. The Board appoints the 
editor-in-chief and business manager of the Torch. All students who 
wish to serve on the Torch staff must be enrolled in, or have credit for 
News Workshops I and II or their equivalent. 


Student Government. The students of Roosevelt College have an un- 
usual opportunity to participate in the conduct of student affairs. Each 
autumn the students of the College are divided into six electorates com- 
posed of day students in Music, Commerce, Science, and Arts, and eve- 
ning students attending on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and on Tuesday 
and Thursday. These electorates, by the Hare system of proportional 
representation, elect the members of the College Council with one repre- 
sentative for each 150 students. The Council, through a system of com- 
mittees, fosters and exercises control over activities which concern the 
entire student body. 


Student clubs and organizations are permitted to operate without 
charters, so long as the regulations of Roosevelt College are not violated. 


4] 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


The College considers for admission any man or woman of good character 
who shows evidence of ability to benefit from college training. 


I. REGULAR STUDENTS 


1. Entrance examination required. 


2. Admission from High School 

a. In addition to the entrance examination, fifteen acceptable units 
of accredited high school work must be presented, including three 
units of English or the equivalent. 

b. Students who can present fifteen acceptable units but do not 
meet the English requirement, or who are graduates of an ac- 
credited high school but fall short of presenting fifteen accept- 
able units are admitted on condition. Conditions must be re- 
moved within the first year in residence. 


3. Admission from other colleges 
a. In addition to passing the entrance examination, regular students 
transferring from other colleges are required to submit official 
transcripts of their previous college work and are not officially 
admitted until such transcripts are received by the Director of 
Admissions. Students admitted with advanced standing from 
other colleges are granted tentative credit pending the satis- 
factory completion of one semester of work at Roosevelt College. 


II. SPECIAL STUDENTS 


1. Students who have completed high school, or who are in good scho- 
lastic standing in another college may be admitted as students-at-large 
if they do not plan to pursue a degree program or a pre-professional 
curriculum at Roosevelt College. In some cases the entrance examina- 
tion will be required before eligibility can be determined. Official 
transcripts of previous work need not be presented; the Director of 
Admissions will secure the proper credentials for such students. 


2. Mature students who did not complete high school may be admitted 
as unclassified, if they are twenty-one years of age or over, and if in 
the judgment of the Dean and the instructor they are qualified to 
pursue the desired courses. In some cases the entrance examination 
will be required before eligibility can.be determined. The Dean may 
admit as unclassified students, persons who are under twenty-one 
years of age if they make satisfactory scores on the entrance examina- 
tion. Unclassified students are reminded, however, that a high school 
diploma is specifically required by state boards for entrance into 
certain occupations and professions. 
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3. Special students may petition to change to regular status by applying 
at the Office of the Registrar. Such students must take the entrance 
examination, if it was not required of them when they were admitted 
as special students. They must also present official transcripts of pre- 
vious high school and college work before the Registrar will review 
the petition for a change of status. Petitions from unclassified stu- 
dents will not be considered until such students have made a satis- 
factory record in at least thirty semester hours of work in this col- 
lege. 


III. PROBATIONARY ADMISSION 


Students who are not in good standing at other institutions are ad- 
mitted on probation at Roosevelt College. Also, students whose entrance 
examination scores reveal poor reading skills are required to enroll in 
Remedial Reading in their first semester, and such students are placed on 
probation. All new students should read the regulations concerning pro- 
bation and dismissal on page 47. 


IV. FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Roosevelt College is approved by the United States Office of Immi- 
gration to accept “non-quota students” who wish to enter this country 
to study. The following are the major steps in the clearing of the ad- 
mission of a non-quota student: 


1. Secure. an “application for admission” blank from the Director 
of Admissions. 


2. Present foreign records in duplicate of all high school and col- 
lege work. An English translation in duplicate should accom- 
pany the school records. 


3. The applicant should write a letter in English giving supple- 
mentary information regarding his educational plans, and his 
ability to read and speak the English language. 


4. A letter from a sponsor in the Chicago area stating that housing 
has been or will be arranged is required by the College in most 
cases. 


Foreign students who are entering the United States under the regular 
quota or as visitors should follow the above procedure. All foreign stu- 
dents should inform the College as to the type of visa they are planning 
to secure. 


After securing admission, foreign students, both quota and non- 
quota, should keep in touch with the Foreign Student Adviser. 
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V. ADMISSION AND HOUSING 


In so far as possible the College attempts to serve out-of-town stu- 
dents as well as local residents. The College does not have any dormi- 
tories, and out-of-town students must make their own arrangements for 
living quarters. Non-resident students under twenty-one will be admitted 
only upon condition that their applications are accompanied by a letter 
from parent or guardian stating that suitable housing arrangements have 
been made. 
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SCHOLASTIC REGULATIONS 
AMOUNT OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time day student is fifteen to sixteen 
semester hours. No student is permitted to take more than seventeen 
semester hours without the written consent of the Dean of the school in 
which he is enrolled. 


The amount of work which an evening student or any employed 
student is permitted to carry depends upon the amount of free time 
he has for study. Students are normally permitted to take eight to ten 
semester hours of work in a given semester. An evening student wishing 
to take more than ten semester hours of work must secure the written ~ 
consent of the Dean of the school in which he is enrolled. : 


The College administration reserves the right to curtail a student's | 
program when it is obvious that he has enrolled for more work than he. 
` should undertake. 


PROFICIENCY EXAMINATIONS 


Credit toward graduation is granted for satisfactory completion of 
proficiency examinations in courses in the following fields: Accountancy 
(limited to nine semester hours), Chemistry, English (course 101 only), 
Engineering Science, Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music and Physics. 
Credit for the examination is withheld until the student completes a 
higher course in the same department with a grade of “C” or better. 
Proficiency examinations are given under the following regulations: 


1. Examinations may be taken only with the consent of the depart- 
ment head and the Registrar. 


2. Proficiency examinations may not be taken to raise grades o or to, 
remove failures in courses. nr i, 


3. A student may take a proficiency examination only once in a 
given subject. 


4, Examinations are given in course units. A fee of $5.00, payable 
in advance to the cashier, is charged for each course unit examination. 


SEMESTER HOURS 


The credit for work done is expressed in terms of semester hours. 
A semester hour is the amount of credit given for one class period a 
week for one semester, except that in the case of laboratory courses and 
engineering drawing, three class periods are required for one semester 
hour of credit. 
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GRADES 


Students who successfully complete the minimum requirements of a 
course are divided into four groups according to the relative quality of 
their work. Grades given to the students of these groups are expressed 
in literal terms as follows: A, B, C, and D, with D as the lowest passing 
grade. F indicates failure. 


A grade of V is given to students who are permitted to enroll for a 
course as auditors or visitors.’ No credit is given for work so taken. 


The symbol L is used to indicate withdrawal from class. If a student 
drops a class because his work is below passing, he may be marked F by 
his instructor. ( 


Second examinations to raise grades or make up failures are not 
permitted. 


IA, IB, IC, ID, and IF indicate that the final examination was not 
taken or that a part of the class work is quantitatively incomplete, the 
completed work being of A, B, C, D, or F quality respectively. Students 
are given these marks only when a small part of the semester’s work is 
incomplete and when the student is able to present to his instructor a 
satisfactory reason for failing to complete the course within the usual 
time. No qualitative condition is given. Students are either passing, 
below passing, or incomplete. Incomplete work not made up within the 
following semester will receive a mark of total failure. The student 
should see the instructor as soon as possible to arrange for removing any 
“incomplete.” 


Student grade averages are computed by assigning 4 grade points for 
each semester hour in which a grade of A is earned, 3 for B, 2 for C, 1 
for D, and 0 for F. 


PROBATION AND DISMISSAL 


Any student who makes an average of less than 1.5 grade points per 
semester hour is placed on probation. Students who are on probation at 


other institutions are placed on probation when they enter Roosevelt 
College. 


Students on probation who make a grade point average of 2.0 or 
higher will be removed from probation. 


Students on probation who make a grade point average below 1.5 
will be dismissed for poor scholarship. 


Any student who has been dismissed for poor scholarship will be 
refused readmittance, unless, upon petition and upon show of sufficient 
reason, he secures the consent of the Dean of Student Services to resume 
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college work. Such a petition will not be considered for reinstatement in 
the semester immediately following dismissal. To be readmitted,’ the 
student must give evidence that the factors responsible for his poor 
scholarship have been removed. Attendance for one semester at another 
accredited institution with an average grade of “C” will be considered 
satisfactory evidence. 


STUDENT CONDUCT AND DISCIPLINE 


Students are required to abide by the rules, regulations, and the prin- 
ciples of Roosevelt College as stated in the catalog, the Student Hand- 
book, and the constitutions of the Board of Trustees, the Faculty and the 
Student Government. They are required also to conduct themselves at 
all times and in all places with propriety. Conduct prejudicial to the 
interests of Roosevelt College may lead to disciplinary action including 
suspension or dismissal. 





GRAND STAIRCASE 
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TUITION AND FEES* 


TUITION 


Tuition in the School of Arts and Sciences and School of Commerce 
is determined by the number of semester hours of credit for which the 
student is enrolled, as follows: 


AA so ee ee ee ee ee 00 per hour 
AS O RAE RE 10.00 per hour 
Additional charge for each laboratory or 

Bpable-Peridd Sueca. os 3.00 


A full-time student is defined as one enrolled for 10 or more semester 
hours in the regular semesters; or for 7 or more semester hours in the 
summer term; or for 3 or more semester hours in the post-summer session. 


Tuition charge for Remedial Reading: 
DO ES CUACO ES A a A cti $25.00 
Regularly enrolled students T- cc A as 20.00 
Tuition charge for Speech Correction: 
Special students— l 
$24.00 per semester’s work of 16 half-hour lessons 
Regularly enrolled students— 
$12.00 per semester’s work of 16 half-hour lessons 


Eeoae narge for Basie Write Practice | ee $30.00 
Labor Education Division: 
Regular courses—8 weekly sessions ———.-..-_-_--__--_-_-_.---_-_- 9.00 
Extension courses—8 weekly sessions --_-.-.--------_______-_--__- 8.00 


The tuition charge is inclusive in nature and avoids the necessity for 
separate fees for health service, physical examinations, certain social 
activities, and subscriptions to the student publications. 


BEES 
Registration fee (Non-refundable) for first registration... $ 5.00 
Registration fee (Non-refundable) for each subsequent registration 2.00 
Prouciency ¿examination fe... eer i 5.00 
Modern: Language fee (all courses) under 200) aaa 50 
Eswouciooy 270 m0 era ls Tes e ee a a e a 1.00 
TR A ae Ween IT ATA A RRE A 2.00 
DIOS P50; mia elias: ers A Ne A 2.50 
Biology 1121 materialsetee 0. ENS ee A A 2.50 


*For Tuition and Fees in the School of Music, see the catalog supplement issued by 
that school. 
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a diia copt EEIE E A E EE T 5.00 
a as a (e A A 5.00 
beto abren ka pe md epo E pt tn EO 
PSA AO te ere $ 5.00 
ol ale O A A 5.00 
Graduation ema TEE MÍ 10.00 
E A IS A m 5.00 
Transcripts of Credits fee (for each after the first). AS 
Additional transcripts (when ordered at the same time).  .50 


The College accepts all tuition and fees with the understanding that 
the student in paying such tuition and fees agrees to abide by all the 
regulations of the College, whether printed in this catalog or not, and 
by any decision of the administration or faculty regarding the student's 
status in the College. 


The College reserves the right to change tuition and fees as conditions 
may require. 


Although the College exercises reasonable precaution, it can assume 
no responsibility for accidents to students which may occur incident to 
attendance at or participation in class room or laboratory work or intra- 
mural activities. 


CHANGE OF PROGRAM FEE 


A charge of $1.00 will be made for each change of program made 
subsequent to the issuance of class cards. This charge will not be assessed 
when the change involves merely adding to or subtracting from the 
student’s program. 


TUTORING AND SPECIAL EXAMINATION FEES 


The minimum fee for private tutoring, where such tutoring is per- 
mitted in order that students may make up work they have missed, is 
$3.00 an hour. The fee for a special examination, when it is given out- 
side of the instructor’s regular class periods, is $3.00. This fee may not 
be waived by the instructor. A locker fee of $1.00 a month, or any part 
of a month, is required of students who are using the chemistry labora- 
tory to remove an “incomplete.” 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION 


In addition to the registration fee, at least 10 per cent of the 
semester’s tuition bill must be paid at the time of registration before class 
attendance cards will be issued. Students will not be permitted to attend 
classes unless payments are made as indicated. 
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PAYMENT PLANS 


Tuition and fees are payable in advance but are considered cash pay- 
ments when paid in full by five p.m. of the first Saturday of each 
semester. Some students find it inconvenient to pay the full amount in 
cash, and to accommodate them an extended payment plan is suggested, 
as follows: 


Ten per cent of tuition and fees in advance; 


A total of 40 per cent of tuition and fees by the end of the second 
week of the semester; 


A total of 70 per cent of tuition and fees by the end of the fifth 
week of the semester; 


Payment in full by the end of the eighth week of the semester. 


A proportionally shorter plan is available for the summer term. An 
accounting charge of two dollars is added to the balance unpaid after 
the first Saturday of the semester or term. 


Responsibility for making payment arrangements other than these 
rests with the student, and they must be made with the Bursar at the 
beginning of the semester. A late payment fee of $1.00 is charged each 
time a payment is made later than the date specified. 


No student having any unpaid accounts shall receive an official report 
of grades, a transcript of his credits, or a diploma. Furthermore, he shall 
not be permitted to enroll for any term until all college accounts of the 
preceding term are adjusted with the Bursar. 


WITHDRAWALS, REFUNDS AND CREDITS 


Tuition refunds or credits may be granted in those cases where proof 
is furnished that the reason for withdrawal from college is one that is 
beyond the control of the student. 


Application for refunds or credits must be made through the Business 
Office and may be granted according to the following regulations: 


1. Refunds of tuition will be granted if withdrawal is made during the 
first 4 weeks of the semester, or the first 24% weeks of the summer 
term. 


2. The date of withdrawal for purpose of refund shall be the date on 
which application for refund is made, and not the date on which class 
is last attended. Hence, an application for refund should be signed 
at once upon withdrawal from any course. 

The only exception to the above shall be in cases of death or severe 
and extended illness, where, upon submission of proof, a refund will 
be based upon date of last attendance. 
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3. Schedule of refunds or credits in a regular semester: 


Refund or 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 
ay ba WASS a SCSSIOT A TARO, ee 100% 
UE A, E AR ee A 80% 
a E EE ee ee 60% 
as al A E a E E 40% 
durne ath E A eee 20% 
Made) AE MA DI, RA, E PUB none 
4. Schedule of refunds or credits for the summer term: 
| Refund or 
Withdrawal: charge cancelled 
bet Groen ks elass Session rro lt e ES 100% 
durinpalst al = ee 75% 
av Ala Bo MI: eee 50% 
Curing es Om ld A E ee A 25% 
after 3rd calendar week... (See A E none 


Note: 


There shall be no refund after classes begin for the post-summer session. 


CHEMISTRY EXPERIMENT 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND STUDENT AID 


I. REGULAR SCHOLARSHIPS 


High School Competitive Scholarships. ‘These scholarships are open 
to high school students who will be graduated in the upper quarter of 
their class within the semester in which the competitive examinations 
are given. The examinations are held at the College each December for 
mid-year graduates and each April for June graduates. Both full-and 
half-tuition scholarships are awarded; these apply to the two regular 
semesters immediately subsequent to their award. 


Junior College Competitive Scholarships. These scholarships are 
awarded on the same basis and subject to the same terms as the High 
School Competitive scholarships except that they are open only to junior 
college students graduating in the semester in which the examinations are 
given. 


College Honor Scholarships. Honor scholarships are awarded to 
upper classmen chiefly on the basis of superior records. 


II. SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of special scholarships is available to students who 
have completed 27 semester hours in day classes or 12 semesters hours 
in evening classes at Roosevelt College with an average of “B” or better. 
These scholarships are awarded on the basis of excellence of record and 
need. 


Friends of Roosevelt College have established scholarships to provide 
assistance to worthy students of special promise. A faculty committee 
awards these scholarships to applicants who possess the qualiteacions 
specified by the donors. 


Max ApiterR Honor SCHOLARSHIP FUND, established by members of the 
family of Max Adler honoring his eightieth birthday. 


Mrs. GOTTFRIED BERNSTEIN BLIND SERVICE ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP. 
To give aid to a blind or near-blind student. 


The Mitton E. GOODMAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP. Available to one 
worthy student each semester. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN FOUNDATION. 
To provide scholarships “for students in the general field of the 
social sciences in the belief that the ideals of human justice and 
brotherhood among all men, of whatever race or persuasion, may be 
well served by encouraging the liberal and enlightened development 
of capable and sincere scholars”. 
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THE Epwin J. Kunst SCHOLARSHIP FUND, established by Mrs. Mary S. 
Kunst in memory of her husband who was for many years a col- 
league of the original faculty of Roosevelt College. 

Pur DeLTa DELTA SCHOLARSHIP. A one-half tuition scholarship. 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT SCHOLARSHIP FUND, founded by the 
Estate of Jack M. Franks. Recipients are selected primarily on a 
competitive basis, but need and character factors are also given 
weight. 

CHICAGO UMBRIAN GLEE CLUB SCHOLARSHIP. For a music student. 

UNITED ORDER OF TRUE SISTERS JOHANNA No. 9 SCHOLARSHIP. A 
general scholarship set up in consideration of the “ideals of pro- 
gressive thought and the feeling of Brotherhood of Man of Roosevelt 
College.” 

James G. VORHAUER FunpD, established in memory of James G. Vor- 
hauer. A special fund set up to assist worthy students in furthering 
their college careers. 


Ill. GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-Aid. In a sense every stuaent who pays the full tuition 
receives a grant-in-aid, since the regular tuition fees do not cover the full 
cost of education. Special grants-in-aid up to 1$ per cent of tuition are 
made to regular students who present evidence of need. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the Counseling and Testing Office. 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


Short term emergency loans are available from the Memorial Student 
Loan Fund and the Irma B. Cahn Student Loan Fund. Application 
should be made to the Dean of Student Services, Room 820. 





OUT DOOR CLASS SESSION IN GRANT PARK 
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THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The School of Arts and Sciences of Roosevelt College offers programs 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees in the 
helds of Mathematics, the Humanities, and the Natural and the Social 
Sciences. 


A total of 189 instructors teach in the following thirteen major 
departments: 


Biology English Physics 

Chemistry History Political Science 

Economics Mathematics Psychology 

Education Modern Languages Sociology 
Philosophy 


The programs of study offered by the School of Arts and Sciences are 
designed to meet general and special educational needs. In addition to 
providing a broad, general education, the courses offered fulfill the special 
requirements of students desiring terminal courses in selected fields, as 
well as those of students who are interested in going on to graduate and 
professional study. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon regular students in 
good standing who have attained at least an elementary knowledge of 
the liberal arts and major sciences and who have achieved some proficiency 
in one of the fields of knowledge. 


Believing that a well-rounded general education should not stop at 
graduation, the Faculty requires the following courses, or their equiva- 
lents, ot all candidates for the A.B. degree as starting points in a con- 
tinuing and profitable self-education. 


I. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
A. Training in the use of our language 


1. English 101. Composition I 
2. English 102. Composition II 


B. The Study of our heritage of creative arts and competing values 
1. Art 101. The Enjoyment of the Fine Arts, or 
Music 100. The Enjoyment of Music 
2. Philosophy 101. Philosophical Foundations I 
3. English 201. Introduction to Literature 
4. Literature 202. Masterpieces of European Literature 
§. History 101. Main Currents in European History 


$ $ 
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6. History 105. Main Currents in American History or 
American Culture 205. The American Heritage 


C. The Study of Other Cultures 
1. One year's study of a modern language, or 
One year of culture studies 


D. The Scientific Approach to man and his environment 
1. The Social Sciences 
Economics 101. Introduction to Economics 
Political Science 101. Elements of Political Science 
Sociology 101. Introduction to Sociology, or 


Social Science 101-102, Contemporary Society 
2. The Life Sciences 
Biology 101-102. Human Biology (or one year of labora- 
tory biology) 
Psychology 101. Elementary Psychology 
3. The Physical Sciences 
Physical Science 101-102. The Physical Universe 


Il. FIELD OF CONCENTRATICN* 

A major sequence or field of concentration is usually chosen with 
some regard for the student’s vocational plans, although an undergraduate 
major in arts or science is not ordinarily to be regarded as specific job 
training. The Counseling and Testing Service is prepared to assist stu- 
dents in making a choice of vocation. Educational advisers, in the various 
academic departments, are available to students for help in choosing an 
academic major. 


Proficiency in one of the fields of knowledge must be evidenced by 
completion of at least 24 semester hours in one of the departments or 
fields of concentration listed below (exclusive of introductory courses). 
The major sequence must be approved by the chairman of the department 
in which the candidate takes his work. 


Minor sequence requirements, if any, will be listed with the depart- 
mental course descriptions. 


American Culture Medical Technology 
Art Modern Languages 
Biology Music 

Chemistry Philosophy 
Economics Physics 

English Political Science 
Elementary School Instruction Psychology 

History Public Administration 
Interdepartmental* Regional Studies 
Labor Relations Sociology 
Mathematics © Speech and Drama 


*See footnote on following page. 
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M. QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


l. A student may become a candidate for the degree when he can 
present 120 semester hours of work, exclusive of Physical Edu- 
cation, with an average grade of C or better. 

2. At least 24 semester hours of courses in the major sequence must 
have been passed with a grade of C or better. 

3. At least 30 semester hours of work must be completed at Roose- 
velt College during the candidate's junior or senior year. 

4. At least 30 semester hours must be completed in courses num- 
bered 200 or above. 

5. Professional courses may be counted toward the degree, subject 
to the following restrictions: 

a. Not more than 30 semester hours from an accredited pro- 
fessional school of art, dentistry, engineering, law, or medi- 
cine shall be counted toward the degree, provided: 

1. These professional credits shall have been earned after the 
completion of at least 30 semester hours of work in 
liberal arts; and the junior or senior year must be spent 
in residence. 

2. In general, professional courses in this field which create 
only manual skills will not be accepted. 

b. Not more than 40 semester hours earned in an accredited 
school of commerce may be counted, including not more 
than 10 semester hours in Secretarial Practice. 

c. Not more than 30 semester hours of credit from.an accredited 
school of music may be counted, including not more than 
10 semester hours in Applied Music. If the student’s major 


* American Culture, Labor Relations, Medical Technology, Public Administration, and 
Regional Studies are interdeparrmental fields of concentration. Other interdepartmental 
majors may be approved by an adviser who shall be selected by the student from among 
the depzrtmental chairmen. The student shall submit in writing his reasons for choosing 
an interdepartmental major prior to the beginning of his senior year and preferably 
during his sophomore year. The interdepartmental pattern of studies shall be approved 
by the adviser and by a committee consisting of the registrar and the deans of any 
schools involved. Combinations of courses have already been approved such as the 
Chemistry-Biology major which is especially suited to the needs of pre-medical students 
who wish to take a degree before entering the medical school, or students who plan to 
enter the food or the pharmaceutical industries. For further information about inter- 
departmental majors, see the Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences or the Registrar. 


A major sequence may be presented in two related departments if it includes at 
least 30 semester hours, exclusive of introductory courses. A major part of the work 
must be in one department. The sequence must have the approval of the chairmen of 
both departments. 


Students are urged to choose their major study during their sophomore year. All 
Juniors should make a final check of requirements for graduation during the advisement 
period preceding their last semester at Roosevelt College. Transfer students must have 
their transcripts of credits evaluated by the Office of Admission and their major 
sequence approved by the department chairman one semester before they may become 
candidates for a degree. 
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is in Music, 60 semester hours may be counted toward the 
degree. 

d. Courses in the Department of Education shall be considered 
professional courses, and not more than 30 semester hours 
credit (except for education majors) shall be counted toward 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

e. The counting of professional credits in art, dentistry, engi- 
neering, law, medicine, commerce, music, and education is 
regulated by faculty statutes and rulings. 


Graduation exercises are held in January and June. Graduates 
are required to attend the exercises. Candidates graduating at 
the end of the Summer Term may receive their diplomas upon 
completion of all other requirements. A class day rather than 
a formal graduation is held for the summer graduates. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred upon regular students 
in good standing who complete a college program in scientific fields, but 
not to the exclusion of humane and social studies. 


The requirements are as follows: 
A. Scientific studies 


r, 


Sixty semester hours of biological and physical sciences (biology, 
chemistry, engineering science, geography, geology, mathematics, 
physics, and psychology”). 

A major sequence of at least twenty-four semester hours of sub- 
jects (exclusive of courses numbered below 100 and exclusive 
of Chemistry 100, Physical Science 101-102, and Biology 101- 
102) in one science department.* Approval of the sequence by 
the departmental chairman is required.** At least twenty-four 
semester hours of work in the major sequence must have been 
passed with a grade of C or better. 

A minor sequence of *fteen semester hours of subjects (exclud- 
ing the courses mentioned in Section 2 above) in a second science 
department. 

Mathematics 101 or Mathematics 102. 

Fulfillment of any special requirements of the major depart- 


ment (consult departmental requirements under “Description of 
Courses”). 


B. Training in the use of our language 


English 101. Composition I 
English 102. Composition IT 


*Exclusive of certain applied psychology courses. 
**See footnote, page 57. 
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C. Training in the use of a second language 


One year of college French, German, Russian, or Spanish, or demon- 


stration of knowledge of one of these languages equivalent to 
that attained by one year of college training. Choice of lan- 
guage is subject to the approval of the chairman of the major 
department. 


D. The study of our heritage of creative arts and competing values 
Twelve semester hours selected from the following courses: 


Art 101. The Enjoyment of the Fine Arts, or 


Music 100. The Enjoyment of Music 

Philosophy 101. Philosophical Foundations I 
Philosophy 102. Philosophical Foundations II 
English 201. Introduction to Literature 

Literature 202. Masterpieces of European Literature 
History 101. Main Currents in European History 
History 105. Main Currents in American History, or 


American Culture 205. The American Heritage 


E. The scientific approach to man and society 


Social Science 101-102, or 
Economics 101, Political Science 101, and Sociology 101. 


The Social Science interdepartmental courses 101 and 102 are recom- 
mended for those whose interest is general, while all three depart- 
mental introductory courses should be taken by those with special- 
ized interests who plan to take advanced courses for which these 
courses are prerequisites. 


F. Compliance with the following requirements regarding the kind and 
quantity of course credits: 


il 


A student may become a candidate for the degree when he can 
present 120 semes:er hours of work (exclusive of Physical Edu- 


: cation), with an average grade of C or better. 


At least 30 semester hours must be completed in courses num- 
bered 200 or above. 

Thirty semester hours of professional work* from an accredited 
professional school may be presented for graduation provided 
that these professional credits have been earned after the com- 
pletion of at least 30 semester hours of work in liberal arts. 

At least 30 semester hours must be completed at Roosevelt Col- 
lege. 

Graduation exercises are held in January and June. Graduates 
are required to attend the exercises. Candidates graduating at 
the end of the Summer Term may receive their diplomas upon 
completion of all other requirements. 


*See statement page 61 regarding credit from professional schools. 
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PROGRAMS OF STUDY? 


Programs of study in the Liberal Arts and Sciences are provided for 
students as follows: Those seeking a general education; those preparing 
in specialized fields leading to a Bachelor's degree; those preparing for 
admission to a professional school. 

No attempt is made in this section to give every possible arrangement 
of courses. The plans outlined are merely illustrations of typical pro- 
grams of study. All the curricula in the College are flexible, and adapt- 
able to the manifold needs of the student. 

The educational advisers, experts in their fields, should be consulted 
freely by the student in order to plan a program of study that will best 
meet his vocational and educational needs. The courses selected ly the 
student for his major, or field of concentration, must be approved by the 
department head. 


I. DEGREE PROGRAMS 
A. Bachelor of Arts 
In the four-year programs for full-time students and the six-year 
programs for part-time students a well-rounded introduction to 
the liberal arts serves as the basis upon which is built a concen- 
tration in one of the following fields: 


Art Mathematics Political Science 
Economics Modern Languages Psychology 
English Music Sociology 

History Philosophy Speech and Drama 


In addition, the following programs of concentration which com- - 
bine work in several departments of instruction are available: 
American Culture Labor Relations 
Elementary School Instruction Public Administration 
Regional Studies 


Sample Sequence for Students in Liberal Arts 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER i SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
yh ae ae A. A US UR, ak ee a A E 3 
A y a A A a 3 ROEP pe i CAI ME e 3 
Social E Science EI A e 3 Sociala Scienta Cos A 3 
PHRiDsopH 104 ens ip IEA O A A 3 
A o wy 3 A a a nn a 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
OLER car er oer se EI eR 3 Peiveractite: 202 cs it eee 3 
Social ocienca Bi ARE 3 Physical Science 102 132 = 3 
Prnveresl, Science) 10 > Aree LO or Muste 100 eee ee 3 
sre bralosy™ Ri AS 1050 ee. 3 
GECEYE PE SES RE eet 3 dbl (as a arde deL eee 3 


1Programs in Music are outlined in the Catalog issued by the School of Music. 
*One year of a modern foreign language or culture study is required. 
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B. Bachelor of Science 
Programs of concentration in science are available in the following 
fields: 
Biology Physics Psychology 
Chemistry | Mathematics 


In addition the following programs combining work in several de- 
partments are available: 

Engineering Management 

Medical Technology 


Illustrative degree programs may be found under the departments 
concerned in the section of this catalog on Course Descriptions. 


II. PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


Preparation for admission to professional schools is provided in the 
following programs: 


Predental Prelegal 
Engineering (Freshman-Sophomore years) Premedical 


Illustrative degree programs may be found in the Course Description 
section of this catalog. (See page 152). 


Students who desire to fulfill the requirements for the B.A. or B.S. 
aegree in addition to a professional degree should read the following 
statements carefully. | 


In most cases it is possible to take a bachelor’s degree upon completion 
ot three years of work in Roosevelt College and one year in a professional 
school, provided that care is used in choosing the appropriate courses. 
The educational advisers will be glad to help students plan their programs 
so as to meet the requirements for both degrees in the least time possible. 


Students who have successfully completed one or more years of work 
in an accredited professio:.al school of the following kinds may apply 
up to thirty semester hours of professional work toward the degree 
requirements: art, dentistry, engineering, law, and medicine. This does 
not waive the major sequence requirement for graduation, but such 
professional courses as are approved by the appropriate department head 
may be included in the major sequences. 


Occasionally this arrangement is made for students who take profes- 
sional work in other accredital professional schools. 


Nen-professional courses taken in an accredited professional school 
may be applied under the general rules governing admission with ad- 
vanced standing. 


Candidates who offer thirty semester hours of professional work 
toward a degree must spend their junior or senior year in residence at 
Roosevelt College. 
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THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


The principal objective of the School of Commerce of Roosevelt 
College is to meet the need for effective business training in modern 
society. The ultra-accessibility of this institution, literally at the cross- 
roads of transportation in America's second city, is a major factor in 
determining the scope and character of the College’s curriculum. 


Such accessibility permits and almost requires the College to offer a 
complete course in college business training at various periods of the day 
and evening when students who are employed, or who live at a distance, 
can best make time-allocation for such training. This results in a highly 
efficient use of educational plant—“from eight in the morning until ten 
at night.” 


The location factor also permits the enlistment of business and profes- 
sional men of exceptionally high caliber for part-time instructional sery- 
ice—men who can thus arrange time for teaching with a minimum dis- 
ruption of other schedules. 


In planning the courses in this School the primary aim is to provide 
business training that will contribute to vocational success and social 
responsibility. It is recognized that successful business training must 
combine a broad knowledge of facts and principles (the academic side) 
with good work-habits and experience in the solution of problems (the 
practical side). This combination should happily shorten the apprentice- 
ship of those who aspire to leadership in business and comparable oppor- 
tunities in the business side of government and of other social institutions. 


The School seeks to implement this formula with an instructional staff 
combining successful business experience with significant academic train- 
ing. A current survey of the Commerce faculty shows that Roosevelt 
business courses are taught by a staff which averages twelve years of full- 
time experience in business affairs. 


Specifically, the School of Commerce undertakes to supply business 
training at the college level for the following purposes: 


1. Vocational. Mental training for efficient service in business and 
thus for the future economic security of the individual. 

2. Leadership. Broad factual information plus experience in the solu- 
tion of problems that will provide graduates with superior foundation 
for advancement and leadership in the business community. 

3. Social responsibility. Presentation of the facts and skills of com- 
merce and industry from such perspectives that students will grasp 
the social responsibilities of business, so that their business leadership 
will help to build a sound and enduring as well as profitable economy. 

4. Personal equipment. For non-business students, to help them meet 
the economic problems of everyday life with more success than has 
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been customary in many occupations. For this purpose skills are 
taught such as typewriting, accounting, and salesmanship, and the 
student is given an introduction to the essentials of personal finance, 
insurance, credit, investments, budgeting and property ownership. 


In practice, the School of Commerce uses the customary divisions of 
business education to provide some specialization in occupational fields 
(senior college work) after four semesters of “basic training” at the 
junior college level. Four such divisions of the School’s business education 
program have departmental status. They are: Accounting; Finance; 
Marketing and Advertising; Business Administration and Personnel Ad- 
ministration. In addition, there is provision for relatively extensive train- 
ing in the fields of Real Estate, Business Law, and Secretarial Practice. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 
DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 


The degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce is conferred upon 
regular students in good standing who have completed 120 semester hours 
of work in conformity with the requirements listed below: 


1. All Commerce students must present the following forty-two 
semester hours in liberal arts, to provide a background of well- 
rounded general education: 


A. Training in the use of our language. 

«English 101, 102, 130; Speech 101. 

B. The study of our cultural heritage. 
Literature 101 or Art 101 or Music 100; History 101 or 105; 
Philosophy 101. 


C. The study of man and his environment. 
The Social Sciences: Economics 101, 102; Political Science 
101. 
The Life Sciences: Physical Science 101, 102; Biology 101; 
Psychology 101. 


2. All Commerce students must complete at least 60 semester hours 
in Commerce, which must include Accounting 101, 102; Business 
Administration 101; Finance 110; Marketing 101; and a major 
sequence of 24 semester hours in courses numbered 200 or above 
in one of the major fields of concentration. None of the courses 
listed as liberal arts requirements under Section 1 may be counted 
as commerce credit. No liberal arts courses will be counted 
towards commerce credit unless the department specifically 
requires its students to take such courses. Therefore, Business 
Administration and Finance students may count as commerce 
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credit the two advanced Economics courses required for their 

majors. Personnel Administration students may count as Com- 

merce Credit any of the Economics, Psychology, and Political 

Science courses listed as their major requirements. 

3. Regulations concerning the kind and quantity of course credits: 

A. At least 30 semester hours must be completed in courses 
numbered 200 or above. 

B. Thirty semester hours of professional work* from an accredited 
professional school may be presented for graduation provided 
these professional credits have been earned after the comple- 
tion of at least 30 semester hours of work in liberal arts or 
commerce subjects. 

C. A student may become a candidate for graduation when he 
has completed all requirements towards a B.S.C. degree and 
can present 120 semester hours of work, exclusive of physical 
education, with an average grade of C or better. 

D. At least 24 semester hours of work in the student's major 
sequence must have been passed with an average grade of C 
or better. 

E. At least 30 semester hours of work must be completed at 
Roosevelt College during the candidate's junior or seniot 
year. 

F. Not more than 15 semester hours of credit in Secretarial 
Practice may be offered in fulfillment of the graduation re- 
quirements. 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY 


A number of study programs are suggested for the varied and par- 
ticular needs of the student body, leading either to a degree or certificate. 
Students not interested in a full study program but who wish work in 
specific subjects may enroll for individual classes, selecting from many 
specialized offerings. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Students working for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Com- 
merce may major in any of the following fields: 


1. Accounting 3. Finance 
2. Business Administration 4. Marketing 
$. Personnel Administration 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


The Certificate in Commerce offers students an opportunity to secure 
a good academic background in a special field of concentration with 


1See statement on page 61 regarding credit from professional schools. 
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which to supplement practical experience or to acquaint students with 
some vocational activity in the business world. While it does not pretend 
to give the student a well-rounded liberal education, many certificate 
students return to complete their education and secure a Bachelor of 
Science in Commerce degree. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


In co-operation with the Dean or with the head of the particular 
department in the School of Commerce, a student may plan a study pro- 
gram to meet his specific needs. 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


(Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Commerce. ) 
_ The degree program for the first two years is substantially the same 
lor students in all of the divisions of the Commerce School. 


Suggested Schedule for Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 

FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition LL. 3 Eng. 102—Composition IL... 3 
Econ. 101—Introd, to Economics.......- e. Econ. 102—Economic Principles - 3 
Acct, 101—Introd. to Acct, 1_.............. 3 Acct. 102— Introd. to Acce. IJ. 3 
Bus. Adm. 101—Introd. to Business. 3 Mkt. 101—Principles of Marketing. 3 
:lective—History 101 or 105 ui... 3 Speech 101—Fundamentals of Speech... 3 

SECOND YEAR 

FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Eng. 130—Business Lecters..........--... 3 Pol. Sci. 101—Political Science... 3 
Fin. 110—Money and Banking... e Phys. Sci. 102—The Phy. Universe II... 3 
Phys. Sci. 101—The Phy. Universe I... 3 Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology... 3 
Biol. 101—-Human Biology ........--.--.--- 23 Phil. 101—Philosophical Foundations I 3 
Elective—Lic. 101, Art 101 or Elective in Commerce ocio 3 

O A a am $ 


The program for the last two years of the degree course will depend 
on the major field elected. An outline of requirements for concentration 
in the four following areas is listed below. 


Accounting. The major of 24 semester hours must include Ac- 
counting 203, 205, 215, 220, 223, 230, 255, and one additional account- 
ing course. In addition to the above, the student must present the follow- 
ing related work: Business Law 201, 202, and 203; Finance 200 and 220. 


Business Administration. A major in Business Administration is de- 
signed to give the student the broadest possible business education. 
Therefore, in developing the major sequence a wide selection of com- 
merce courses should be chosen. The 24-hour major must include 
Finance 270, and Finance 200 or 250; Personnel Administration 210; 
and five Business Administration courses, among which must be included 
Business Administration 200, 220, 245 and 380. In addition, Business Law 
201 and 202 and two advanced courses in Economics are required. 
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Finance. Students majoring in Finance are required to complete 24 
semester hours selected from the Finance course listings. Finance 200, 
220 and 270 must be included. In addition, the following courses must 
also be taken: Business Law 201 and 202; Personnel Administration 210 
and two advanced courses in Economics. Accounting 215 is strongly 
recommended. | 

Marketing. The major in Marketing must include Marketing 200, 
201, 210 or 211, 220, 224, Advertising 231 and two other courses which 
can emphasize a sub-specialization in Advertising, Retailing, or Sales. 
In addition, the following supporting courses must be presented: Business 
Law 201 and 202; Finance 250; and Psychology 245. 

Personnel Administration. The 24-hour major in this field must be 
selected from any of the following: Personnel Administration course 
listings; Economics 209, 211; Psychology 201, 220, 260, 270; and Politi- 
cal Science 376.* The major must include Personnel Administration 210, 
220 and 230. In addition to the above, the following background courses 
must be presented: Economics 215 and 234; and Business Administration 
200 or 220. 


CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


Regular or unclassified students in good standing are eligible candi- 
dates for the Certificate in Commerce. This may be secured on comple- 
tion of 48 semester hours in vocational fields represented in the Com- 
merce curriculum. Thus the student who takes six semester hours in 
the evening, or otherwise, for four years will receive this certification, 
provided that at least 24 semester hours shall have been completed at 
Roosevelt College. 

Certificate programs are now offered in Accounting, Advertising, 
Credit Management, Ofhce Administration, Personnel Administration, 
Purchasing Administration, Real Estate, and Secretarial Practice. Others 
may be offered after this catalog goes to press. Consult the Commerce 
Office for further information. Work completed for the certificate may 
be applied toward a degree. 

The sequences outlined below are illustrative of the Certificate Pro- 
gram for evening students. 


Certificate in Accounting 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs, Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition [_....-..----..----- 3 Econ. 101—Introd. to Etone- 3 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Acct. [-..-......._ 3 Acct. 102—Introd. to Acct. TI... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Bus. Adm. 101—Introd. to Bus............- 3 Econ. 101—Introd. tO, Econ... 3 
Acct. 203—Introd. to Cost Acct.....-. 3 Acct. 205—Intermediate Acct. o. 3 


* These courses may be counted as commerce credit only if they are taken to complete 
the 24-hour major in Personnel Administration. 
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THIRD YEAR 
lin, 110-——Money and Banking... 3 FER. 200—Corp. Plone 
Rast. 220 Y, ACC t. noen 3 Acct, 223—Consolidations ooo. 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
Bus, Law 201—Bus. Law [2 = Bus. Law 202—Bus. Law Mi -s 3 
Acet. 255—Income Tax Law----------.--— -3 Acct. 230—Prin. of Auditing... 3 


For those students intending to take the C.P.A. Examination, the 
following post-certificate courses are suggested: 


FIFTH YEAR 
Acct. 360—C.P.A, Review J... rege Acct. 361—C.P.A, Review IL... 3 
Bis. Law 203—Bus. Law IM 3 Acct. 206—Gov’tl. Acct... 3 


Certificate in Advertising 


PIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs, 
Eng. 101—Composition TL... i Eng... 102 GODIDSSICION IT... 3 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Economics... 3 Mkt. 101—Prin. of Marketing... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Mkt. 201—Prob. in Marketing... 3 Mkt. 220—Sales Training —_.___.___. 3 
Adv. 231—Prin. of Advertising............ 3 Adv. 233— Advertising Media_..... 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Bus. Adm. 245—Bus. Psychology... 3 Mkc. 210—Rerail Srore Mangt.—-------—--- 3 
Adv. 235—Adv. Copy Writing... 3 Adv. 237—Adv. Production ooo... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
Adv, 236—Adv. Layout Construction... 3 Adv. 250—Prob. in Advertising... 5 
Adv. 240—Radio Advertising... 3 Mkt. 303—Indust. Marketing... 3 


Certificate in Credit Management 





FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Firs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition L..._—-... .— 3 Eng. 102—Composition Tico 3 
Econ. 101—Introd. to ECON... G3 Bus. Adm. 101—Introd. to Bus. Adm. 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Fin. 110—Money and Banking—————- 3 Acct. 101—Introd. to Acct. I-e 3 
"Eng: 130—Bus. Letters... 3 Mke 101—P rin. of Mkt. 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Acct. 102—Introd. to Acct. JI... ee Fin. 250—Credits and Collections........ 3 
Bus. Law 201—Business Law 1... 3 Bus. Law 202—Business Law IT............. 3 
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FOURTH YEAR 


Fin. 252—Fin. Statement Analysis. 3 Fin. 253—Problems in Credit Mgmt... 3 
Bus. Adm. 220—Offce Management 3 Speech 101—Fundamentals of Speech... 3 

Students desiring to apply for the Associate or Fellow Award of the 
National Institute of Credit granted by the National Association of 
Credit Men should contact that organization, or consult with the Finance 
Department or Commerce Office for further information. 


Certificate in Office Management 


FIRST. YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Bus. Adm. 101—Introd. to Bus. Adm... 3 Bus. Adm. 220—Prin. of Off. Mgmt... 3 
Acet, 401—Intred:. to Acct. J. ae 3 Acct. 102—Introd. to Acct JL... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Eng. -101*—Composition J... 3 Eng. -102—-Conipostion IA 3 
Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law 1-.............-— 3 Bus. Adm. 245—Bus. Psychology... 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Bus. Adm. 221—Prob. of Off. Mgmt... 3 Speech 101—Fund. of Speech. 3 
Eng. 130—Business Letters... 3 Pers. Adm. 210—Per. Administration... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
Bus. Adm.:350—Bus. Reports... ....- 3 Electives A ee 3 
A a eee me ee 3 Bleccive "an ree aa 3 


The three optional courses must be chosen from among the following: 
Business Administration 200, 260 
Business Law 202 
Economics 234 
Finance 250, 270 


Certificate in Personnel Administration 


FIRST YEAR 
4 FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs, Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng? (101—Composition Leon 3 Eng. 102—Composition Ilo... 3 
Bus. Adm. 101—Introd. to Bus. Adm... 3 BUS ERARIO A 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Acct. 1............ 3 Econ. 102—Prin. of Economics... 3 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Economics.. 3 *Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology. 3 
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THIRD YEAR 
Speech 101—TFund. of Speech... e Econ. 215—The Econ. Prob. of Labor 3 
Pers, Adm. 210—Pers. Administration. 3 Pers. Adm. 230—Employee-Employer 
Relations TL eS 
FOURTH YEAR 
icon, 234—Elementary Statistics... 3 Pers. Adm. 220—Employment Tech. 3 
meonomics; 202 or 2) 1 3 Bers: “Asim: 340769 39 0ens oa. ee 3 


“Biology 101 may be required as a prerequisite in the certificate program for Personnel 
Administration. 


Certificate in Purchasing Administration 


The following program has the approval of the Purchasing Agent’s 
Association of Chicago. 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition J... 3 Eng. 102—Composition II... ..... 3 
Bus. Adm. 101—TIntrod. to Bus... 3 Econ. 101—Introd. to Econ... 3 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Acct. J. 3 Acct. 102—Introd. to Acct. II... 3 
SECOND YEAR 

Eng. 130—Business Letters... 3 Bus. Adm. 262—Purchasing Problems... 3 
Bus. Adm. 260—Purchasing_......_...._._. 3 Mkt. 101—Principles of Marketing 3 
Acct. 203—IJntrod. to Cost Acct.__...... 3 l l 

} THIRD YEAR 
Bus. Law 201—Business Law Ll... 3 Bus. Law 202—Business Law IL............ 3 
Fin. 110—Money and Banking... 3 Bus. Adm. 220—Office Administration _ 3 
Bus. Adm. 200—Industrial Mgt... 3 


Certificate in Real Estate 


A comprehensive sequence of subjects is offered in the field of Real 
Estate Principles and Practices. The following suggested program has 
the approval of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition Loi... 3 Eng. 102—Composition U n 3 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Economics... 3 Econ. 102—Economic Principles... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Eng. 130—Business Letters... 3 Acct. 101—Introd. to Acct Isse- 3 
E ide Rote Practice... eer 2 R E. 250—R. E. Brokerage ooo. 2 
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THIRD YEAR 
Acct. 102—Introd. to Acct. Ii- 3 Bus. Law 201—Bus. Law I.._-. eae 
R. E. 285—R. E. Appraisals... 2 R. E. 286—Adv. R. E. Appraisals... 2 
R E. 261—Property Mgmt. __.... Sais 2 R E. 275—Property Insurance ------------ 2 
FOURTH YEAR 
Bus. Law 202—Bus. Law II... 3 Fin. 110—Money & Banking ---------------- 3 
R. E. 230—Real Property Law -............ 2 R. E. 231—R. E. Conveyancing .....--- 2 
Electeve iú ¡Real Estate a cc 2 


Certificate in Secretarial Practice 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Sec. Pr. 101—Gregg Shorthand J... 3 Sec. Pr. 102—Gregg Shorthand IT... 3 
Sec. Pr. Lit—Jypewritine 2 =. 2 Sec. Pr. 112—Typewriting II.-.-...-...... 2 
English 101—Composition I.-------—-— — 3 English 102—Composition IL................ 3 
SECOND YEA 
Sec. Pr. 103—Dict. and Trans. L_.....- — 3 Sec. Pr. 104—Dict. and Trans 1L......... 3 
Sec. Pr. 113—Typewriting TT. 2 Sec. Pr. 120—Office Machines... 3 
English 130—Business Letters... 3 Bus. Adm. 101—Introd. to Business... 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Acct. 101—Introd. to Acct Í............ 3 Acct, 102—Introd. to Acct. TI... 3 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Economics... 3 Bus. Adm. 220— Office Adm... 3 
BICC VG. Ea terran eee 3 


Programs of study for other Certificate courses may be discussed 
with the Dean of the School of Commerce. 
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LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Labor Education Division offers training opportunities for union 
men and women and educational services for labor groups. It provides 
facilities for learning the skills and techniques essential for effective 
collective bargaining and efficient union administration. It also presents 
analyses and discussions of labor history and of social, economic and 
political trends affecting workers as members of the labor movement 
and as citizens. “Training for better union service” has been the Di- 
vision’s main objective. 


The educational services offered for labor consist primarily of short 
courses. Classes ordinarily meet in the evening once a week for six or 
cight weeks. There are generally no formal entrance requirements, except 
when the subjects offered are of a technical nature or are prepared for 
special groups of workers. No examinations are given and no college 
credits are awarded for work completed. 


Instruction is provided by members of the regular faculty of the 
College and by union leaders, government officials and other specialists 
im union administration and collective bargaining. Classes are conducted 
both in the college building and in union halls and other centers away 
[rom the College. Members of over 50 different international unions 
have enrolled in its classes, the greater proportion coming from “middle- 
leadership.” 


Special consideration is given to requests for extension services in 
union halls, both lectures and courses, and the Division also provides 
counsel for labor organizations in the development of their own educa- 
tional programs. Sound slide-films on labor subjects and projection 
equipment are likewise available. 


LABOR EDUCATION 


Tuition fees vary depending upon the length, instruction, location 
and nature of the course. The fee for an 8-week course meeting in the 
College for 2 hours once a week, or a total of 16 hours, is $9.00. The 
individual fee for a similar extension course is $6.00, with certain mini- 
mum requirements on number of union members participating. These 
fees may be paid by the students or by their union organizations. Full 
and half-time scholarships are available to those who qualify. 


Week-end, one-week and two-week institutes for consideration of 
special areas of labor interest or for representatives from particular unions 
can be arranged in cooperation with the Division. 


Forum-institutes, special lectures and workshops are presented for 
more popular treatment or exploration of industrial issues, such as federal 
labor legislation, labor and politics, labor and international relations, and 
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psychology in union administration and collective bargaining. Among 
the oustanding speakers have been: 


Leon Henderson, economist. 

Harvey W. Brown, president, International Association of Machinists. 

Patrick C. Gordon-Walker, M.P. 

A. F. Whitney, president, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Donald Montgomery, Washington representative, United Automobile Workers-CIO. 

Boris Shishkin, economist, American Federation of Labor. 

Kurt Schumacher, Social-Democratic leader from Germany 

Hon. Emily Taft Douglas. 

Hon. Charles M. LaFollette. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, Governor of Illinois. 

Joseph D. Keenan, secretary, Chicago Federation of Labor, and national director, 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 

Williard S. Townsend, president, United Transport Service Employees. 

Serafino Romualdi, Latin-American representative, American Federation of Labor. 

Dr. Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural History 

Burleigh Gardner, assistant professor of industrial relations, University of Chicago. 

Lewis G. Hines, national legislative representative, American Federation of Labor. 

Martin Kyne, vice-president, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 

P. L. Siemiller, vice-president, International Association of Machinists 

John W. Edelman, legislative representative, Textile Workers’ Union of America. 

Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary, Cooperative League of U. S. A. 

Nicholas M. DiPietro, secretary, Chicago Federation of Printing Trades Unions. 

David J. Saposs, of the U. S. Department of Labor, 

R. H. Tawney, British historian. 

Jack Barbash, educational director, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men. 

Harold J. Laski, political scientist, London School of Economics. 

Gunnar Hirdman, national study director, Workers’ Education Association of Sweden. 

Louis H. Bean, economic advisor to Secretary of Agriculture. 

Willoughby Abner, assistant director, Chicago CIO Political Action Committee. 

Nelson Cruikshank, director, Social Insurance Activities, American Federation of 
Labor. 

Toni Sender, American Federation of Labor consultant, Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations. 

Clinton $. Golden, labor advisor, Economic Cooperation Administration. 

David Lewis, national secretary, Cooperative Commonwealth Federation of Canada. 

Gus Tyler, national political director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Archibald J. Carey, Jr., attorney, alderman, Third Ward, Chicago. 

Victor G. Reuther, education director, United Automobile Workers-CIO. 

Leo A. Lerner, honorary chairman, Independent Voters of Illinois. 

John A. Lapp, arbitrator. 

Ralph Helstein, president, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

Daniel D. Carmell, counsel for the American Federation of Labor. 

Charles O. Gregory, professor of law, University of Chicago. 

Patrick Nagle, executive director, Fox River Valley Manufacturers Association. 

Frank Donner, assistant counsel, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Joseph Kovner, labor attorney, Washington, D.C. 

John Cullerton, secretary, Cook County Labor League for Political Education. 

Harry Conn, midwest political action representative, Textile Workers’ Union of 
America. 

Robert E. Merriam, alderman, Fifth Ward, Chicago 

John M. Fewkes, president, Chicago Teachers’ Union. 

Phillips Garman, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois. 

Alfred Hoffman, first vice-president, American Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
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Mary Herrick, chairman, publicity and public relations committee, Chicago Teachers” 
Union. l 

William Rafsky, education and research director, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 

Robert D. Furry, president, Illinois State Federation of Teachers. 

Florence E. Clark, Chicago Teachers Union. 

Walter Reuther, president, United Automobile Workers-CIO. 

James Carey, secretary, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Samuel Berger, labor attache, U. S. Embassy, London. 


The Division’s program is administered by Frank W. McCallister, as 
director, and Hy Fish, as assistant director. 


Among the persons who have been serving as instructors and guest 
lecturers in the Division’s courses are: 


Douglas B. Anderson, formerly secretary-treasurer, United Railroad Workers of 
America 
Charles Anrod, labor economist, instructor in industrial relations, Loyola University 
Lester Asher, labor attorney 
Jack Barbash, director of research and education, Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 
Solomon Barkin, director of research, Textile Workers’ Union of America 
Daniel Bell, instructor in social sciences, University of Chicago 
Morris Bialis, manager, Chicago Joint Board, ILGWU* 
Mrs. Myrna Bordelon, secretary, Community Services Committee of the Chicago 
Industrial Union Council 
Harry P. Bovshow, director, ILGWU, Milwaukee 
Robert W. Collett, industrial engineer, John A. Patton, Management Engineers 
Tamaara Danish, local education director, ILGWU 
Leon M. Despres, labor attorney 
David Dolnick, labor research specialist 
Kermit Eby, associate professor of social sciences, University of Chicago 
J. N. Elkins, assistant director of research, Railroad Retirement Board 
Millard S. Everett, professor of philosophy, Roosevelt College 
Hy Fish, assistant director, Labor Education Division, Roosevelt College 
Harold Gibbons, director, United Distribution Workers, St. Louis 
Samuel Glassman, manager, Locals 76, 261, ILGWU 
William Gomberg, director, Management Engineering Department, ILGWU, New 
York 
Charles H. Good, specialist in education tours 
‘ Geraldine Gordon, international representative, ILGWU 
Nat Grey, National Labor Service 
Joseph Hackman, associate professor of economics, Roosevelt College 
Meyer Halushka, American Federation of Teachers 
Friedy Heisler, psychologist 
Ralph Helstein, president, United Packinghouse Workers of America 
Harry Kurshenbaum, organizer, Textile Workers’ Union of America 
Bernard Landau, certified public accountant 
Richard Leekley, education director, Co-op Federation of the Chicago Area, Inc. 
| Hans J. Lehmann, labor economist 
Mrs. Virginia Lehman, Legal Aid Bureau of the United Charities 
Frank W. McCulloch, administrative assistant to Senator Paul Douglas 
Joseph Mire, economist, American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
\ employees 
Charles Orr, associate professor of economics, Roosevelt College 


*ILG W U—International Ladies Garment Workers’ Union 
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John B. Parrish, regional director, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor 

Alfred Partridge, assistant professor of speech, Roosevelt College 

Abraham Plotkin, midwestern representative, ILGWU 

Albert Rees, instructor in economics, Roosevelt College 

Mischa Rubin, division of unemployment compensation, Illinois State Department 
of Labor 

Mrs. Esther K. Schour, administrative assistant, Jewish Family and Community 
Service 

Joel Seidman, director, union programs, University of Chicago 

Ben S. Stephansky, assistant professor of social sciences, University of Chicago 

Marion Treynor, executive director, Community Referral Service 

David Wandell, Legal Aid Bureau, United Charities 

George Watson, professor of political science, Roosevelt College 

Otto Wirth, associate professor of modern languages, Roosevelt College 

Theresa Wolfson, professor of economics, Brooklyn College 

Thomas Wright, executive director, Commission on Human Relations 


The following are among the subjects for which courses are available: 


CoLLecrive BaArGAINING—History and purpose of collective bargaining. Management 
and labor prerogatives. Scope and legality of agreements. Preparation and 
presentation of economic data. Briefing negotiating committees. Basic con- 
tract provisions on union security, wages, seniority. New proposals on annual 
wage, health and welfare plans. Local application of national contracts. En- 
forcement of agreement. Grievance procedure. 


Largor Hisrory—Early labor unions. National Labor Movement, The Molly Maguires. 
Knights of Labor. Industrial Workers of the World. Beginnings of the modern 
labor movement. American Federation of Labor. The Railroad Brotherhoods. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Political action. Cooperative enterprises. 
Workers’ education, 


LEaDERSHiIe TRAINING—Functions of officers, committees and members. Defining union 
objectives and contract rights. Interpreting economic factors to members. 
Getting along with people in the union. Union relations with management. 
Group relations in unions. Union participation in the community. Sources of 
information. 


Lagor Economics—Wages, prices, profits, inflation, monopoly, full employment and 
their relation to collective bargaining and union policy. 


DEVELOPING AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FoR LocaLt UNions—Objectives of workers’ 
education. Basis for developing programs in locals. Techniques. Classes and 
discussion groups. Literature. Audio-visual aids. Kadio. Recreation. Reaching 
people where they are. Planning an educational program based on the needs 
of the local. 


LABOR’s RicHrs UNDER THE New FEDERAL Lagor Brtt—A social and legal interpreta- 
tion of the effect of the act on union security, union growth, strikes, boycotts, 
labor political action and contract negotiations. 


STEWARD TRAINING (Separate class for each local union to be held at union-designated 
hall.) —Rights of stewards under agreement. Duties of stewards. Settling 
grievances, Steps to take. What is a grievance? Keeping members in depart- 
ment informed. 


THe RELATIONSHIP OF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING TECHNIQUES TO COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING: 
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Course I. Jos EvaLuaTION—A study of the basic types of job evaluation and their 
application: ranking, classification, point and factor comparison plans. Limita- 
tions of the techniques. Union contract clauses. Class members will be ex- 
pected to introduce practical plant problems, 


Course IJ]. Trae ano Motion Srupy—A course in the techniques and limitations of 
time study, How to take studies. How to check studies taken by management. 
Unions and methods improvement. Base rates. Allowances. Leveling. Setting 
time standards. 


Course IL Wace INCENTIVE PLans—Background of wage incentives. Basic principles 
of incentive plans. Examination of various plans. Straight piece work. 
Standard hours. Step-down rates. Step-up rates. Group incentives. Indirect labor 
bonuses. Collective bargaining under incentive plans. Contract provisions. 


PARLIAMENTARY Law Grour Discussion LEADERSHIP 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH UNIONS AND Co-op ORGANIZATION 
SCIENCE FOR WORKERS Lagor POLITICAL ACTION 

PuBLic RELATIONS UNION COUNSELING 

LABOR MOVEMENT ABROAD CURRENT Lagor PROBLEMS 
PROBLEMS OF INTER-GROUP RELATIONS LITERATURE FOR WORKERS 
TECHNIQUES IN UNION ADMINISTRATION LABOR JOURNALISM 
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SEQUENCES AND | 
DESCRIPTION OF COURSES* 


Course numbers ranging from 100 to 199 indicate that the course is 
open to freshmen as well as to other students. Courses numbered 200 
or above are not open to freshmen. 


Courses numbered 300 or above are open only to juniors, seniors, and 
post-graduate students. 


All courses are offered tentatively. If registrations in any course are 
too small to justify giving it, the course will be withdrawn. Additional 
courses may be offered if sufficient interest is evidenced. 


Each course carries three semester hours of credit, unless otherwise 
stated, 


ACCOUNTING 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Samuel W. Specthrie, Chairman Paul S. Green 
Abraham Agran Esther Green 
William M. Bolotin Eugene Herz 
William P. Braker Bernard Karey 
William M. Cooper Harold Minkus 
David Davidson Samuel Roberman 
Vincent Erickson Philip Y. Schwartz 
Jacob Goldberg Louis Shapiro 
Leonard I. Goodman Irving Tenner 


Major: Degree Program listed on page 65 


The Accounting program of courses is designed to achieve three major 
objectives: 


1. Provide general Commerce and Liberal Arts students with an un- 
derstanding of the development and use of the accounting records 
and statements. For this purpose a two-semester course is given 
which covers the development and use of the records, accounts, 
and statements of merchandising and manufacturing concerns 
whether organized as proprietorships, partnerships, or corporations. 


2. Provide non-accounting Commerce majors with the further ac- 
counting courses they need to strengthen them in their fields of 
specialty. Thus, Industrial Management and Marketing majors are 
offered courses in cost accounting and budgeting, while Finance 
majors may take courses in advanced accounting theory, invest- 
ment mathematics and the analysis of financial statements. 


*For descriptions of Music courses, see the catalog of the School of Music. 
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Accounting 


3. Provide for those students interested in accounting as a profes- 


sion all the courses needed to prepare them for work as the 
auditor, cost accountant, or comptroller of a single business; or 
as a public accountant. To attain this professional training púr- 
pose, the department offers each year in either the day or evening 
division courses in 


Elementary Cost Accounting (h) Accounting Systems 
Advanced Cost Accounting (1) Elementary Auditing 
Intermediate Accounting Theory (j) Audit Practice 

Advanced Accounting Theory (k) Consolidated Statements 
Elementary Federal Taxes (1) Budgetary Control 
Advanced Federal Taxes (m) Governmental Accounting 
Mathematics of Accounting (n) C.P.A. Problems 


Proficiency examinations in Accounting: 


Credit toward graduation is granted up to nine semester hours, for 


satisfactory completion of proficiency examinations in Accounting. See 
the regulations as listed on page 46. 


101. 


102. 


205. 


105. 


06. 


213. 


31). 


INTRODUCTION TO ÁCCOUNTING I. No prerequisite. Covers: fundamental book- 
keeping; basis of accounting; simple financial statements; control accounts; 
simple interest; promissory notes; capital and revenue expenditures; deprecia- 
tion; forms of business organization; and partnership accounts. 


INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING II. Prerequisite, Accounting 101. Presents the 
accounts of corporations and manufacturing businesses. Treats extensively 
capital stocks; surplus; dividends; long-term debt; investments; manufactur- 
ing costs; and manufacturing statements. 


INTRODUCTION TO CosT ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A study 
of the theory and technique of cost determination under the job lot, process, 
and operational methods of cost finding. Special attention is given to the 
methods of factory burden distribution and to the use by management of the 
cost data. 


INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 203. A study of ad- 
vanced accounting theory on subjects as receivables; tangible and intangible 
fixed assets; investments; liabilities; funds; and reserves. 


GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 203. The accounting 
principles and practices of governmental organizations; including fund account- 
ing; revenues and expenditures; assets and liabilities; and reporting. 


ADYANCED Cost ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continuation 
of Accounting 203 with special emphasis on standard costs; controversial 
points of cost theory and procedure; and the handling of complex cost prob- 
lems, 


MATHEMATICS OF ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. Treats of the 
mathematics of simple and compound interest; insurance; logarithms; linear 
algebraic equations; investments; inventories; depreciation; and of the appli- 
cation of such mathematics to practical accounting problems. 
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220. 


223: 


230. 


243. 


250. 


360. 


361. 


390. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continuation of 
Accounting 205 on subjects such as analysis of working capital; application 
of funds statement; partnerships; consignments; ventures; installment sales; 
correction of statements and books, receiver’s accounts and statements. 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS OF CONSOLIDATIONS, ESTATES, AND Trusts. Prerequi- 
site, Accounting 220. A continuation of Accounting 220. Attention is 
centered on consolidated statements and the accounting problems of estates 
and trusts, 


PRINCIPLES OF AUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. Presents the theory 
and technique of the commercial audit. The course includes the study of 
model audit work papers and the preparation of an audit report. 


ADVANCED AUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 230. A more advanced and 
intensive study of Accounting 230 materials. Major attention is given to 
practical audit procedures; preparation of the audit work papers; and the 
writing of the audit report. 


BUDGETARY CONTROL. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A study of the various 
types of budgets (e.g., sales, advertising, production, labor, materials, plant 
and equipment, financial, etc.) and the procedures in connection with their 
installation and control. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A consideration of the 
problems of design and installation of accounting systems for special types 
of business, such as insurance companies, banks, railroads, brokerage firms 
and others. 


INCOME Tax Law AND PROCEDURE. Prerequisite, Accounting 102. A course 
in the fundamentals of federal income taxes from the accounting point of 
view. Problems are assigned to give the student practice in the preparation 
of income tax returns for individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, and 
trusts 


FEDERAL, STATE AND LocaL Taxes. Prerequisite, registration or credit in Ac- 
counting 230. An analysis of federal, state and local tax laws, including 
gift taxes, business taxes, corporation taxes, social security taxes, sales taxes 
and others, 


C.P.A. Review IJ. Prerequisite, Accounting 223 and 230. Classroom practice 
under C.P.A. examination conditions on problems in all phases of accounting 
and auditing. The aim of Accounting 360 and 361 is to prepare the student 
for the State C.P.A. examination, 


C.P.A. Review IJ.. Prerequisite, Accounting 360. A continuation of Accounting 
360. 


RESEARCH IN ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, Accounting 220, and senior standing. 
One to four semester hours. 


ADVERTISING 


(See Marketing) 
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AMERICAN CULTURE 


(See Interdepartmental Courses) 


ART 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
David C. Faegre Donald C. Baum B. Fred Wise 


The courses in Art are designed to enable the student to enjoy the 
fine arts as such and to express himself in a variety of media. Even 
more important, they are generally recognized as essential in the student’s 
development as an individual. 


Major: Students desiring to major in art may apply credit in certain 
courses offered by the Art Institute. They should consult with members 
of the Art Committee in their freshman year or early in their sophomore 
year, so that they may receive a list of courses which they may take at 
the Art Institute. Upon satisfactory completion of these courses and 
fulfillment of the general requirements, Roosevelt College will confer 
upon such students the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


101, THe ENJOYMENT Or THE FINE Arts. No prerequisite. Introduces the student 
to the historic styles of architecture and to the emotional and intellectual 
aspects of sculpture and painting, with works of art as documents of human 
thought. 


10. FreeHanpd Drawinc. No prerequisite. An introductory course including still 
life, landscape and figure drawing and sketching using charcoal and pastels. 
Instruction includes composition and perspective. Double period. Two 
semester hours. 


111. VisuaL FUNDAMENTALS. No prerequsite. A study of the principles of visual 
representation approached abstractly to acquaint the student through experi- 
mentation with the possibilities of line, color, texture, and space. Double 
period. Two semester hours, 


115. PAINTING I. Prerequisite, Art 110 and Art 111, or consent of instructor. Vari- 
ous mediums will be used in painting a variety of subject matter. Composi- 
tion and color will be studied. Double period. Two semester hours. 


116. Parnrrne II. Prerequisite, Art 115, or consent of instructor. A continuation 
of the study of techniques and materials of painting, as begun in Painting L 
Painting surfaces. will be prepared. Triple period. Three semester hours. 


120, Crarrs I. No prerequisite. An introductory laboratory course giving instruction 
in design, tools and materials used in a wide variety of artistic crafts, which 
are important both as hobbies and as vocations. A course designed to fit the 
needs of the individual student. Double period. Two semester hours. 


121. Crarrs II. Prerequisite, Art 120. Hours to be arranged with instructor. 
For advanced students who will be able to work under less supervision. A con- 
tinuation of Crafts 120. Double period. Two semester hours. 


150, GENERAL PHoTocrarpHy. No prerequisite. Introductory physics and chemistry 
of photography; special photographic techniques. Lecture and laboratory. 
Two semester hours, 


222. ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. (See Education 222.) 
Required of all Education Majors. 
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BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Charles H. Seevers, Chairman Bernard Greenberg 
George P. Butterfield Thomas A. Hart 
Victor H. Dropkin Donn Jordan 

Jane Elchlepp James Kezer 
Bernard Greenberg F. Everett Mapp - 


Paul C. Shelley 


The principal aim of the Biology Department is to acquaint the 
student with the important facts and principles of biology. Current 
viewpoints on biology are stressed and a broad basis in the biological 
sciences is provided for certain professions and vocations. In cooperation 
with other science departments, preprofessional sequences are offered 
for students who wish to enter the field of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, 
nursing, medical technology, professional biology, and teaching. 


The Biology Department, believing that the biological sciences have 
much to offer of cultural value, participates in the general education 
program of the College by offering courses in human biology. The bi- 
ology of man is of value as the central theme of a vast segment of the 
general education program. Similarly vital is knowledge of the living 
organism, its functions and processes, the maintenance of species, adapta- 
tion and survival. Of value also is awareness of the bearing of biology on 
social problems, and of social and personal responsibility. 


These courses contribute to the understanding of the methods of 
science as employed in the pursuit of biological problems. The student is 
expected to demonstrate a fair degree of competence in the skills asso- 
ciated with the application of scientific methods: ability to observe 
accurately, to manipulate biological apparatus and materials, to organize 
and analyze data, and to use the experimental method. 


Biology Major (B.S. degree): Twenty-four semester hours of courses 
in biology, exclusive of 101 and 102, comprise a major, subject to the 
following qualifications. 


(1) The sequence must include Biology 111, 112, and 300, except 
in the case of medical technology majors whose sequence shall 
include Biology 111, 115 (or 112), 260, and 300 


(2) The sequence must include at least 12 semester hours of biology 
courses numbered 200 or above. 


(3) Transfer students must complete at least two courses in the 
Department. 


(4) The major sequence must be approved by the Department. 
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The Department recommends that students who major in biology 
complete a minor sequence in chemistry. Mathematics 115 and Physics 
111 and 112 are also recommended. 


Biology-Chemistry Major: The purpose of this sequence is to pro- 
vide the basic training in chemistry and biology so that a student may 
qualify for certain positions in which this knowledge is essential (e.g., 
food or pharmaceutical industries). This is not, however, a major in 
biochemistry. The student must satisfy the general requirements for the 
B.S. degree as outlined on page 58, and the specific requirements as fol- 
lows: Biology 111, 115, (or 112), 200, 260, and 300; Chemistry 111, 
112, 211, 214, 221, and 231; Mathematics 101; Physics 111, and 112. 
Mathematics 115 is recommended. At least 36 semester hours in biology 
and chemistry must have been passed with a grade of C or better. No 
minor is required. This major must be declared before the student has 
accumulated 100 semester hours. 


Evening School Program: It is the intention of the Biology Depart- 
ment to offer advanced courses frequently enough so that a student will 
have no difficulty in completing a major. 


The following schedule is anticipated: 


Biology 101. Every semester 

Biology 102. Every spring semester 
Biology 111. Every fall semester 
Biology 112. Every spring semester 
Advanced courses: 

Fall 1949—Biology 200, 220, 244, 260. 
Spring 1950—Biology 250, 300, 310. 
Fall 1950—Biology 200, 220, 260. 
Spring 1951—Biology 250, 300, 320. 
Fall 1951—Biology 200, 220, 244, 260. 
Spring 1952—Biology 250, 300, 310. 


A limited number of assistantships in Biology is available each 
semester to qualified undergraduates. 


101. Human Biotocy I. No prerequisite. Man as an individual. The structure, 
function, and maintenance of the human body. This course and 102 are 
required of students who do not expect to take laboratory courses in biology. 
Lectures and demonstrations. No credit toward biology major if taken after 
Biology 111 


102, Iluman BroLtocy II. Prerequisite, Biology 101. Man as a species of animal. 
Reproduction, growth, heredity, evolution, and ecology of man are discussed. 
The second course for non-science students. Lectures and demonstrations. 


111. (GENERAL ZooLocGY. No prerequisite. The basic principles of zoology are dis- 
cussed and are illustrated by laboratory studies of representative animals. The 
first course for professional students and biology majors. May be taken after 
101 or 102, Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 
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200. 


210, 
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220. 


244. 


250. 


260, 


COMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE ANATOMY. Prerequisite, Biology 111. The anatomy 
and evolution of vertebrate organ-systems. Representatives of various vertebrate 
classes are studied in the laboratory, A course for premedical students and 
biology majors. Lectures and laboratory. Five semester hours. 


INTRODUCTION TO ANATOMY. Prerequisite, Biology 102 or 111. A course in 
the fundamentals of mammalian anatomy, with some emphasis on human 
anatomy. Tle lectures stress functional anatomy. A thorough study of cat 
anatomy is made in the laboratory. Two lectures and one laboratory period 
eacl week. This course parallels Biology 112 and credit will not be given 
for both courses. Desigued for science students minoring in biology, pre- 
dental students, medical technology majors, and prenursing students. 


GENERAL Botany I. No prerequisite. A basic course in the morphology, 
physiology, and ecology of seed plants. Lectures aud laboratory. Four semester 
hours. 


GENERAL Botany II. Prerequisite, Biology 121. A continuation of Biology 
121, stressing the evolution of the plant kingdom. Structure, life history, and 
classification of representative plants are studied. Some attention is given to 
the local flora. Lectures and laboratory, Four semester hours. 


VERTEBRATE PuysioLocy. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. Strongly recom- 
mended: Chemistry 111. A fundamental course in the functions of vertebrate 
organ-systems. The physiology of the mammalian body is stressed. Lectures, 
discussions, and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


INVERTEBRATE ZooLoGY. Prerequisite, Biology 111. The structure, relation- 
ships, life-histories, activities, and economic importance of the invertebrate 
animals (excluding insects). Lectures, discussions, and laboratory. Four 
semester hours. 


ENTOMOLOGY. Prerequisite, Biology 111 or consent of the instructor. A 
fundamental course in the biology of insects. Structure, classification, activi- 
ties, life histories, and economic importance are discussed. Lectures, discus- 
sions, and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. The fundamentals 
of vertebrate devolopmeut, especially as they pertain to bird and mammal 
embryos. Origin of germ cells, fertilization, cleavage, origin of germ layers, 
embryo formation, embryonic membranes, placentation and organogeny are 
discussed. Laboratory studies of bird and mammal embryos. Lectures and 
laboratory. Four semester hours. 


ANIMAL BeruHavior. Prerequisite, Biology 102 or 111; Psychology 101. A 
comparative study of behavior patterns as they relate to types of nervous 
systems in the animal kingdom. The ecology of behavior: responses to physical 
and biotic environments, including social organization. The physiology of 
behavior: the endocrines, and neurological basis. Developmental aspects of 
behavior in vertebrates. Recent advances in analysis of instincts and learning. 


Hereviry. Prerequisite, Biology 111 or 102. An introduction to genetics, in- 
cluding the laws of heredity, the role of hereditary factors in development 
physiology, and the relation between heredity and evolution, Lectures, dis- 
cussions, and a few laboratory experiments. 


GENERAL BacTERIOLOGY. Prerequisites, Biology 111, Chemistry 111. Strongly 
recommended: Chemistry 211. The fundamental principles of bacteriology 
and their applications. Special attention is given to laboratory study of 
representative bacteria and allied microorganisms. Lectures and laboratory. 
Four semester hours. 
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300, MaMMaALIAN HisroLoGY. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. The fundamentals 
of microscopic anatomy. Laboratory studies of cells, tissues, and organs supple- 
ment the lectures and discussions. Four semester hours. 


301. HuistrorocicaL TECHNIQUE. Prerequisite, Biology 300 or consent of instructor. 
Theory and application of the methods of preparation of animal tissues for 
microscopic examination. Lectures and laboratory. 


310. ParasiroLoGY. Prerequisite, Biology 112, or consent of instructor. Animal 
parasites and their relationships to man. Approximately one-third of the 
course is devoted to each of the following: protozoology, helminthology, and 
medical entomology. Lectures and laboratory. Four semester hours. 


320. FENDOCRINOLOGY. Prerequisite, Biology 112 or 115. Recommended, Biology 200. 
An introduction to the structure, development, evolution and function of the 
glands of internal secretion. Discussion centers about the vital role of hormones 
in coordinating the activities of the body and regulating the organism’s 
responses to its environment. Stress is placed on applications of this new 
subject to the student’s particular interest, such as medicine, psychology or 
research. Lectures and demonstrations. 


321. ENpocrINoLocy. Prerequisite, Biology 320 or concurrently; consent of in- 
structor required. Laboratory experiments to accompany Biology 320. Limited 
to 12 students, One semester hour, 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Robert J. Schubach, Chairman 


Clyde E. Aultz Ruth G. Gilbert 
Ivan B. Baker Seymour I. Mandell 
Mary Dale Buckner Charles R. Simmons 
Albert J. Escher Frank F. Stamberg 


Emil A. Fandell 
Elbert C. Flora 


Major: Degree Program listed on page 65. 


The principal objectives in Business Administration courses are to 
equip the student for administrative responsibility—the responsibility of 
operating a business or division of a business—for “making ends meet” 
as distinguished from the more specialized business functions serviced by 
other departments of the School of Commerce. Basic in scholastic 
preparation for such business responsibility is a mastery of customary 
forms of business organization and an intimate familiarity with the 
administrative process through which business ideas and policies are 
converted into products and profits. 


Courses and on-the-job training are planned to make it “second na- 
ture” for prospective businessmen to (a) recognize an economic need 
or a market as the basis for a successful business and (b) plan the serv- 
icing of such need or market in a way that is both profitable for the 
participating capital and labor and socially efficient from the standpoint 
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of the community served. This latter is stressed as a civic and very prac- 
tical responsibility. It is the responsibility of free enterprise to operate in 
a way that will not accentuate extremes of profit and panic—that will 
encourage mutual as opposed to unilateral advantage in business and thus 
encourage stability and full employment. 


Specific courses launch the student first into a survey of standard 
types and techniques for doing business, followed by principles of in- 
dustrial management, office administration, business psychology, the 
principles of purchasing, personnel administration, budgeting, business 


law, 


101. 


200, 
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240, 


245, 


250. 


231. 


260, 
262. 


350. 


transportation and finance, 


INTRODUCTION TO Business. No prerequisite. A survey of the types, functions, 
organization, operation, controls, and problems of business enterprises. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. A study 
of such problems of production management as plant location and layout; 
material control; personnel; production; wage incentives. 


PRINCIPLES OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. 
A study of office routines (purchase orders, sales orders, personnel processing, 
etc.); office services (typing, shorthand, duplicating, filing, calculating, etc.); 
letter preparation, form construction and reproduction. 


PROBLEMS OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 220. 
A study of management principles, methods, and controls applied to the 
office. Drill in the use of process charts, work measurement, techniques, and 
work simplification. 


EcoNoMic GEOGRAPHY. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. A study 
of the effect of natural and cultural resources and physical conditions of the 
earth on location and growth of industry and trade. The economics of pro- 
duction and processing of world basic commodities and the geographical dis- 
tribution of markets will receive prime attention. 


Business PsycHotocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of the contribu- 
tions of scientific psychology to an understanding and solution of problems of 
personnel management, working efficiency, salesmanship, advertising, and 
market research. (See Psychology 245). 


PRINCIPLES OF TRANSPORTATION. Prerequisite, Economics 102. An examination 
of public transportation facilities (railroad, water, air and motor carriers) 
from a general-economic and an individual-business point of view. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Business Administration 250, 
or consent of instructor. A study of the problems of the industrial trafic 
department. Two semester hours. 


PurcHasinc. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. The principles and 
practices of centralized purchasing procedure for industrial concerns. 


PurcHasinG ProBLEMS. Prerequisite, Business Administration 260, or concur- 
rently. A case study of actual purchasing problems. - 


Business Reports. Prerequisite, Junior standing. Practice in the preparation 
of business reports on marketing, finance, production, personnel and general 
management problems. This course includes a survey of rhe aids a business 
reference library can give a business man. 
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380. Busiwess PoLicies. Prerequisites, senior standing and work in at least three fields 
of business study. This course is designed to integrate the student's knowledge 
of business procedures. Through a study of case problems, training in the 
analysis and solution of complex business situations is provided. 


390. RESEARCH IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours 
in Business Administration and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


Personnel Administration 


210. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Business Administration 101. This 
course presents the personnel point of view as an indispensible approach to 
successful results in organizing human effort in modern society. It integrates 
the contributions of the social sciences to human relations, and surveys the 
best of present theory and technique involved in personnel relations in work 
groups. 


220. EMPLOYMENT ‘TECHNIQUES. Prerequisites, Personnel Administration 210 and 
Economics 234. Employment procedures; employment standards; interviewing; 
testing programs; induction of new employees; records and forms. 


230. EmPLOYEE-EMPLOYER RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Personnel Administration 210, 
A group discussion course which attempts to arrive at an integrated theory of 
human relations which will maximize achievement of management and worker 
objectives in economic organizations. The discussions consider such problems 
as handling dissatisfactions, disciplinary policy, inter-communication between 
management and workers, and management-union relations. 


$40. Jos Srupy AND Merrit RATING. Prerequisites, Personnel Administration 210 and 
Economics 234. Methods of making job studies and merit rating plans and 
their purposes. 


450. THEORY AnD Use or Tests. Prerequisites, Personnel Administration 210, Psy- 
chology 101 and Economics 234. A review and critical study of available test- 
ing materials. Students planning to take Psychology 270 should not select this 
course; credit will not be given for both. 


$90, RESEARCH IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, twelve hours in Per- 
sonnel Administration and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


BUSINESS LAW 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Crertrude S. Mettel, Chairman of the Business Law Division 
Lee M. Burkey, Jr. Bernard M. Kaplan 
Walter F.. Cebelin 


Principal objectives in the teaching of Business Law are: 


I. To have the prospective business man acquire substantial familiarity 
with individual and corporate rights in customary business practices. 

2. To acquaint students with the content and use of common legal 
documents such as leases, mortgages, deeds, contracts of sale, negoti- 
able instruments and the various insurance policies. 

3. To equip accounting majors with legal information to guide them in 
auditing and the preparation of reports, also to prepare for successful] 
C.P.A. examination. 
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201. Business Law J. No prerequisite. An orientation course which develops basic 
information and concepts and sets forth the sources of the existing state of the 
laws which affect business, business organizations, and business relations. This 
course seeks to develop in the student a knowledge and understanding of the 
basic principles of contract law together with the ability to apply these prin- 
ciples, in same or modified form, to the relations of agency, partnerships, and 
corporations. The course purposes to develop a tool of analysis of legal prob- 
lems and situations for use in this and subsequent courses. 

202, Business Law JJ. Prerequisite, Business Law 201. A lecture, discussion, and 
problem-solving course for students interested in the substantive rules of law 
of market relations and financial and security devices. The course deals with 
bailments, carriers, sales, suretyship and guaranty, negotiable instruments, and 
insurance 

203. Business Law III. Prerequisite, Business Law 201. Primarily a course in legal 
property relations. Cursory survey is made of the law of deeds, leases, mort- 
gages, wills, and bankruptcy, 


CHEMISTRY 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

Warren P. Cortelyou, Chairman Emanuel Merdinger 
Van V. Alderman Nicholas Nicolaides 
Clarence Arenberg Louis L. Ullman 
Michael G. Berkman Paul Westphal 
Edward M. A. Chandler Howard C. Wilson 
Harry Cohen Nathan Yagol 


The courses offered by the Department of Chemistry are designed to: 


A. Give essential training for: 
(1) workers in the chemical industries at various levels 
(2) prospective students of medicine and dentistry 
(3) prospective teachers of science in the public schools 
(4) prospective students of chemistry in the graduate schools, 


B. Broaden the student’s understanding of the physical aspects of his 
and other cultures. 


Major: Chemistry 111, 112, 211, 222, 231, plus 8 semester hours 
of chemistry electives. Other required courses: Mathematics 101, 102, 
103; Physics 111, 112 (or 211, 212). Recommended: Mathematics 115, 
203, 204; Physics 215, 216; Chemistry 361, 362. Chemistry majors 
transferring from other schools must take at least one advanced chem- 
istry course, including laboratory, at Roosevelt College. 


The minimum chemistry major described above permits a degree in 
chemistry without the study of physical chemistry or calculus, but the 
student who avoids these two subjects will be seriously handicapped, 
especially if his activities are mainly outside the field of organic chem- 
istry. Many graduate schools will not admit a student who has not taken 
these courses. Others permit the graduate student to take them, but 
without credit. After the fall semester of 1949 this Department will not 
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recommend a student to a graduate school unless he has received credit 
in Mathematics 204 and Chemistry 362. 


The recommended chemistry major program is outlined on page 89. 
This program is patterned after the one recommended by the American 
Chemical Society for the professional training of chemists and is equiva- 
lent to that program. 


Chemistry-Biology Major: A student may take the Bachelor ot 
Science degree with his major interest divided between chemistry and 
biology. This plan may be used by a pre-medical student who wishes to 
take a degree before entering the medical school or by a student who 
plans to enter the food or pharmaceutical industries. The following 
courses are required for this degree: Chemistry 111, 112, 211, 214, 221, 
and 231; Biology 111, 115 (or 112), 200, 260, and 300; Mathematics 
101; Physics 111 and 112. Mathematics 115 is recommended. At least 
+6 semester hours in biology and chemistry must have been passed with 
a grade of C or better. No minor is required. 


Evening School and Saturday Programs. All chemistry courses neces- 
sary for completion of a chemistry major will be offered at least once 
a year in the evening. Also Chemistry 100, 111 and 112 are offered on 
Saturday. Chemistry 111, 112, 211 and 214 will be offered in the eve- 
ning in both the fall and spring semesters. Fall semesters will include 
these offerings: Chemistry 212, 222, 232 and 362; spring semesters will 
include Chemistry 213, 231 and 361. 


A limited number of assistantships in chemistry is available each 
semester to qualified undergraduates, 


Each chemistry course includes both lectures and laboratory work 
and carrics four semester hours of credit unless otherwise noted. 


100. INTRODUCTORY GENERAL CHEMISTRY. No prerequisite. Does not count toward 
a chemistry major or minor. Broad general survey of chemistry. Elementary 
principles of inorganic chemistry. The objectives of qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, organic, physical, and neuclear chemistry. A description of the 
services of chemistry to agriculture, medicine, and industry. 


111. GENERAL CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, one year of high school algebra or Mathe- 
matics 99. Principles of inorganic chemistry, including atomic theory and 
atomic structure, classification of the elements, molecular and atomic weights, 
oxidation and reduction, solutions, and chemical equilibrium. 


112. GENERAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 111. 
The properties of the elements and their compounds from the point of view 
of atomic structure and the periodic table. The principles of chemical equilib- 
rium and of ionization theory are repeatedly applied to reactions of analytical 
and industrial importance. The laboratory work will serve mainly as an intro- 
duction to qualitative analysis. (See Chemistry 222.) 


112,1 SPECIAL PROJECT IN ÍINORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 112, or 
concurrently. Each student will be assigned a single inorganic salt, different 
from that assigned to any other in the class, which he will study throughout 
the semester by well established library and laboratory procedures. One 
semester hour 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR NURSES AND TECHNICIANS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
111. A simplified course in organic chemistry designed especially for medicat 
helpers. Not acceptable as part of a chemistry major or as a prerequisite tu 
other chemistry cuurses. 


ORGANIC ÜHEMISTRY J. Prerequisite, Chemistry 112. A study of the functional 
groups of botn aliphatic and aromatic compounds. Required of chemustry 
majors and pre-medical students and required of medical technicians who 
expect to take Chemistry 214. 


SPECIAL PROJECT IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211, or 
concurrently. The same as Chemistry 112.1 except that the student will study 
a single organic compound, One semester hour, 


ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211. The techniques 
of qualitative analysis are used to further emphasize the properties of the 
functional groups ana the relations between them. Recommended as the second 
course in organic cnemistry tor chemistry majors and pre-medical students. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Li. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211 (212 recommended). An 
advanced study of both aromatic and aliphatic compounas. 


INTRODUCTORY BIOCHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211. A discussion of 
the relationships between biology and chemistry, especially designed for stu- 
dents interested in both fields, for medical laboratory technicians, and for 
chemistry majors who may enter the food or packing industries. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 112; Mathe- 
matics 101 or 102; (Physics 111 recommended). A simplified course in 
physical chemistry required of pre-medical students, emphasizing the physical 
chemistry of dilute solutions. The student may receive credit for Chemistry 
221 or 261, but not for both. No laboraror;. 


SYSTEMATIC INORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 112. 
Qualitative analysis and chemical equilibrium. The theory of chemical equilib- 
rium in dilute water solutions is studied and applied to the systematic analysis 
of numerous unknowns made up from metals and their salts. 


INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 221 or 222, 
or consent of instructor. Volumetric analysis. One lecture and eight hours 
ot laboratory per week. Acid-base titrimetery. Oxidation-reduction titrimetry. 
Precipitation titrimetery. A gravimetric experiment. 


INORGANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS IJ. Prerequisite, Chemistry 231. Instru- 
mental analysis. Use of the pH meter; acid-base, oxidation-reduction and 
precipitation, electrometric titrimetric; electrodeposition, polorography, spec- 
trophotometry, and conductimetric titrimetry. 


ORGANIC PREPARATIONS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 212, 213. An opportunity for 
students specialing in the field of organic chemistry to practice essential 
techniques and observe the application of fundamental principles through the 
preparation of special organic compounds. 


INTERMEDIATE INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211, 222. An 
expanded study of the chemistry of the periodic table, with a more quantita- 
tive treatment of the relations involved. No laboraory. 


History oF CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, twenty semester hours in chemistry. 
A study of the evolution of the major ideas and principles in chemistry and 
of the lives of the men who developed them. No laboratory. Two semester 
hours. 

Use oF CHEMICAL LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Chemistry 211, 231. Survey 
and summary of the resources of a typical chemical library and application 
of this knowledge to the solution of individual problems in chemical bibliog- 
raphy and abstracting. No laboratory. Two semester hours. 
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361. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY J. Frerequisite, Chemistry 211, 231; Mathematics 204. 
The first semester or a one year sequence. A study of gases, elementary 
thermodynamics, solutions, surface chemistry, atomic and molecular structure. 
Three lectures and one laboratory periou per wech. 


362. PuHysicaL CHEMISTRY Il. Prerequisite, Chemistry 361. A continuacion of 
Chemistry 361. lonic equiibria, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, 
transterence and conductance, principies of elctrochemistry, kinetics of 


reactions, 

391. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. An 
opportunity for the chemistry major to develop his aptitude for independent 
research. Two to five semester hours. 


392. ADVANCED SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 391. A 
continuation ot Chemistry 391 witi more work on the same problem or on a 
new problem. The student may not receive credit for more than eight semester 
hours in Chemistry 391 and 392 combined, but he may take from two to 
five semester hours in either. 


Suggested Program in Chemistry 
(Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science) 
| For Full-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
my. 101—Composition L_———_.._. 3 Eng. 102—Composition ILS 3 
Math, 101—Plane Trigonometry....-.- 3 Math. 103—Analytic Geometry... 3 
Math. 102—College Algebra -—.--—---..... 3 Math. 115—Statistical Analysis. eS 
them. 111—General Chemistry. 4 Chem. 112—Gen. Chem. and 
VOTAN MERE URGE 3 eee 4 ually Analysis oo TS ee ALF 4 
Modera Language 31. ee eee 4 
SECOND YEAR 
(hem. 211—Organic Chemistry I... 4 Chem. 212—Organic Qual. Analysis... 4 
Chem. 222—-Inorganic Qual. Analysis.. 4 Chem. 231—Inorganic Quant. Analy. I 4 
Wliys. 211—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 212—Elec., Mag., Sound 
Motion — A ==? and Br A 5 
Math. 203—Calculus I-s 5 Math. 204—Calculus IL... 5 
THIRD YEAR 
them. 351-—History of Chemistry....... 2 Chem. 352—Chemical Literature.......... 2 
(hem, 361—Physical Chemistry I... 4 Chem. 362—Physical Chemistry IM... oa 


Or or 





Chem. 213—-Organic Chemistry II... 4 Chem. 214—Introd. Biochemistry ~~... 4 
Humanities Elective — ie 2 **Social Science Eléctive....__.._..._._.-...-..- 3 
Social Science Electi e. $ Elective) ——— e E A e TEN 3-4 


FOURTH YEAR 


Chem, 232—Inorg. Quant. Anal. II. 4 Chem. 391—Problems in Chemistry... 2-5 
(hemistry Electives i — 0e4  <Gabénstry lectivos | 2 ee — 0-4 
ULL oS Sa rl 8-12 Blectives. = ee -—38-12 
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For Part-Time Students 





FIRST YEAK 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs, 
Eng. 101—Composition Y_--.___._.. 3 Math. 102—College Algebra... =$ 
Math. 101—Plane ‘Trigonometry -........- 5 Chem. 111—General Chemistry......-.....-. 4 
A A TEléétive: (a eee Eo 5 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Chem. 112—Gen. Chem. and Qual, Anal... + 
SECOND YEAK 
Eng. 102—Composition YI... 3 Phys. 211—Mechanics, Heat, Wave 
Chem. 222—Inorg. Qual. Aanalysis........ 4 MICA eee rion 5 
ATACAR A ee ee. 3 Chem. 231—Inorganic Quant Anal. I... 4 
Summer Term Sem. Firs. 
Math. 103—Aanalytic Geometry--........... 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Chem. 211—Organic Chemistry Y. 4 Math. 204—Calculus IM... E 
Math 203 Calculas Dl... ee. 5 Chem. 212—Organic Qual. Aanalysis.... 4 


(The additional required and elective subjects, suggested in the full-time program, 
may be taken in any convenient order) 


CULTURES TUBIES 


(See Interdepartmental courses.) 


ECONOMICS 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Walter Weisskopf, Chairman Sara Landau 
Esther Geller Abba P. Lerner 
Joseph S. Giganti Charles A. Orr 
Joseph Hackman Norman Rudy 
Albert B. Halasi Irvin Sobel 


Rolf A. Weil 


The Department of Economics holds it primary purpose to be the 
teaching of factual economic knowledge and of interpretative economic 
analysis in order to help the students to understand the operation of the 
economic system. The students will be familiarized with the analytical 
frame of reference which economists have developed and are currently 
developing, as tools for the interpretation of economic facts. In addition 
to transmitting the existing body of economic knowledge and of eco- 
nomic analysis the department stresses in its offerings the interrelation 


*Four of the following courses: Art 101; Phil. 101-102; History 101-105; English 
201; Literature 202. 


**Social Science 101-102 or Econ. 101, Pol. Science 101, and Sociology 101. 
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among the various social sciences and endeavors to educate students by 
preparing them for better citizenship through enlightened rational social 
action 


Major. The offerings of the Department can be grouped as follows: 


1. Courses required of all majors in economics: Economics 101, 102; 
Finance 110; Economics 234, 240, and 250. 

Price theory: 250, 251, 302, and 330. 

Macro-Economics and Dynamic theory: 201. 240, 280 and 285. 
Labor: 209, 211, 215, 277 and 290. 

Public Finance: 272, 273. 

International Economics: 270, 271. 

Institutional Economics: 190, 220, 221, 239. 

Historical Economics: 130, 203, 233, 302. 

Statistics: 236, 335, 

Methodology: 340-345, 


ON Noam tn 


pt 


Majors are required to take all courses listed in Group 1 and at least 
four courses, each one in a different group (groups 2 to 10 above), to 
be approved by their departmental adviser. For those who intend to 
proceed with graduate studies in economics, Economics 236, 335, and 
Mathematics 101, 102, 103, and 204 are recommended. One year of 
accounting is recommended. Courses in related fields, such as Political 
Science, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy should be taken as elec- 


tives 





Economics 101, 102, 234, 209 and Finance 110 will be offered every 
semester including the summer terms. Economics 236 will be offered 
every fall and spring semester. Economics 240 will be offered every fall 
semester; Economics 250, every spring semester. At least one advanced 
course in Economics (a 200 or a 300 course) will be offered in the eve- 
ning during each semester, 


101. INTRODUCTION To Economics. No prerequisite. A general survey of basic 
economic facts, concepts and problems of a descriptive and institutional 
nature, dealing with the principal characteristics and functions of an eco- 
nomic system, monopoly and competition, public control of business, national 
income and its distribution, the institutional aspects of money and credit, and 
of economic fluctuations. 


10’, Economic PriwcipLeS. Prerequisite, Economics 101. An introduction to the 
principles and techniques of economic analysis, specifically dealing with the 
operation of the market system in determining relative prices, pure and 
imperfect competition, marginal productivity theory and an analysis of 
profits, interest and wages. 


110, Monty and BANKING. (See Finance 110.) 


140, Economic History or THE UNITED STATES. No prerequisite. A general survey 
of the economic development of the United States. 


190, CoNnsumMER Economics. Prerequisite, Social Science 101-102 or Economics 101. 
A study of the role of consumers in the economic system; advertising, fashion 
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and other forces influencing consumer choice; government activities in behalf 
of consumers, and consumer organizations. Emphasis is given to the develop- 
ment and the role of consumer cooperatives in the United States and abroad. 


CurrENtT Economic Proniems. Prerequisite, Economics 102 or consent of the 
instructor. The course deals with important economic problems and policies 
of current interest, especially with the problems of establishing and maintain- 
ing full employment. Especially recommended for students not majoring in 
economics. 


European Economic History. Prerequisite, Economics 101, Social Science 
101-102, History 101, or consent of instructor. A discussion of the concept, 
origins and development of capitalism from the Middle Ages to the present. 
The interrelations between cultural and economic development, as presented 
in the writing of Max Weber and Werner Sombart, exemplified by the facts 
of European economic history are studied. 


UNIONISM AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. Prerequisite, Social Science 101-102, 
or Economics 101. History, structure, and functions of unionism and labor 
organizations in the United ‘States and abroad. 


LABOR AND GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Social Science 101-102 or Economics 
101. A study of the part played by the legislative bodies, the courts, and law 
enforcement agencies in disputes between labor organizations and management; 
with specific analysis of significant disputes, legislation and court decisions. 


THe Economic PROBLEMS or Lagor. Prerequisite, Economics 102. The historical 
development of the position of wage earners in the economy; the nature 
of the labor market; theories of wages; wage determination and other economic 
issues in collective bargaining; problems of unemployment, insecurity and in- 
equality affecting labor. 


INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS AND MONOPOLY. Prerequisite, Social Science 101- 
102, or Economics 101. A study of the conditions which lead to the develop- 
ment of monopolies and combinations; the problems of public policy, created 
by the attempt of their control and regulation. A review of the present 
American economic structure. 


Socia CONTROL or Business. Prerequisite, Economics 102. A study of the 
institutions and agencies for the control of utilities, prices and of the economy 
as a whole and of the economic problems of this type of control. 


Economics OF SOCIALISM. Prerequisite, Economics 102, or consent of instructor. 
An analysis of Marxian and other Socialist systems of Economics. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100 or equivalent. A course 
designed to acquaint the student with statistical techniques used in the collec- 
tion, tabulation, analysis and interpretaion of economic and social data. Deals 
specifically with measures of central tendency and dispersion, simple sampling, 
time series, index numbers, and simple correlation. 


INTERMEDIATE STATISTICS. Prerequisites, Economics 234, or Education 235 and 
Mathematics 101, or equivalent. A continuation of Economics 234, stressing 
non-linear, multiple, and partial correlation, curve-fitting, contingency and 
sampling problems. 


Housinc IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY. (See Sociology 233.) 


MONEY AND Prices. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 110. Analysis of 
the principal theorics of the purchasing power of money and the interrelations 
of the monetary system with banking, interest, employment, and business 
fluctuations and of monetary policy. 
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Economic Turory. Prerequisite, Economics 102. An intermediate course in 
economic theory, dealing with the nature and the purpose of the price 
mechanism; perfect and imperfect competition and monopoly; the cooperation 
of the factors of production in the economic process; the distribution of the 
product among the owners of the factors of production; the price and value 
determination within industries and in the economy as a whole, in the long 
and short run; the determination of the level of economic activity in the econo- 
my aş a whole. 


IMPERFECT COMPETITION IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. Prerequisite, Economics 102. 
A survey of the theory of imperfect competition and its application to the 
study of price and production policies in American industry. Topics such as 
product differentiation, patents, basing-point pricing, price-leadership, market 
sharing, “cut-throat?” competition, etc., will be discussed and supplemented by 
an economic analysis of such industries as the cigarette, electric lamp, steel, 
meat packing, and cotton textile industries. Economics 250 is recommended, 
but not requited as a prerequisite. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 
110. An introduction to the theory of international trade and finance; a survey 
of American commercial policies past and present; a study of problems in- 
volving tariffs, quotas, foreign exchange restrictions and of the role of exports 
in a full employment program. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic PROBLEMS. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 
110, or consent of instructor. A discussion of current economic problems 
related to international trade and finance. Economic problems of foreign 
countries of special importance to American foreign economic relations. At 
present, topics like the Marshall Plan and the progress of post-war reconstruc- 
tion, implications of national economic planning and the prospects of world- 
wide and regional economic cooperation are discussed. 


PusLic FINANCE. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A survey of Federal, State, and 
local finance with particular stress on the following topics: budgetary policy, 
“Sustice” in taxation, the Federal income tax and plans for its reform; other 
types of taxes especially property taxation, parterns of governmental expendi- 
tures, and the fundamenrals of fiscal policy. 


FiscaL PorLicY. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 110; or consent of in- 
structor. Analysis of the economic effects of raising and spending public funds. 
Deals specifically with the economic effects of taxation, government expendi- 
tures, and the public debt upon production, employment, and income. 


SociaL SECURITY. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Political Science 101 or consent 
of instructor. Historical, economic, and legal aspects of social security systems 
with emphasis on the current problems of social security in the United States. 
Topics discussed are: public assistance, unemployment compensation, disability 
compensation, health insurance, old age and survivor’s insurance, GI benefits. 
The costs of insurance and the sources of funds are studied as well as the 
economic and political implications of the various insurance systems. 


PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION (Business Cycles). Prerequisite, Economics 102 and 
Finance 110. The theory of employment; variations in the level of economic 
activity and of the statistical problems in the segregation of economic fluctua- 
tions; the monetary, psychological, and “real” theories of the business cycle; 
problems of full employment policies; public works versus tax manipulation, 
flexibility in government spending and taxing; the national debt; the manipu- 
lation of the stock of money; the implications of permanent prosperity. 
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285. KEYNESIAN Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 110, Economics 


280, or consent of instructor. The theory of employment; its relation to 
Says law and Classical Economics; the theoretical as against the practical 
importance of the date of interest; equilibrium analysis and process analysis; 
completions of the Keynesian system; Stagnation theories, Keynesianism, 
Capitalism and Socialism. 


290. FieLo Work IN Lagor RELATIONS. Practice teaching in labor education classes, 


or apprentice work in labor relations, under the supervision of a faculty 
adviser. Two, three, or four semester hours. 


302. HisrorY or Economic THoucGHtT. Prerequisite, Economics 102, History 101, 
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Philosophy 101, and junior standing, or consent of instructor. A study of 
the development of economic thought from the classical English economists 
to Keynes; the interrelation between economic and other ideas in the field 
of politics, sociology and psychology and the development of the Western 
system of thought is emphasized; economic thought is approached from the 
functional viewpoint and its role in the history of culture is studied. 


THE Economics oF PLANNING. Prerequisite, Economics 102, and junior stand- 


ing. A study of the economic problems involved in planning; the use of the 
price mechanism in planning. The use of private enterprise in planning; 
planning of the level of employiment and of the level of investment; the 


_distribution of income and economic’ ‘incentives; the relationship between 


economics, freedom and planning;:‘economic democracy and the price mechan- 
. E E, > > 
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335. ADVANCED STATISTICS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 102 and Economics 236. The 


390-392. 


course is concerned chiefly with applications of new techniques in statistics 
to the fields of production, marketing, economics, personnel, sociology, and 
political science. Topics are: basic notions of statistical inference, sequential 
analysis, sampling from human populations, discriminant function, and non- 
parametric methods. Other topics of particular interest to the class may be 
treated. 

ECONOMICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Politi- 
cal Science 101, Sociology 101, Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, and junior 
standing, or consent of instructor. A seminar course on the interrelations be- 
tween economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, history, 
and philosophy. Scope, methods, delimitations and common areas of these 
sciences. Interrelation of economic, social, cultural and psychological factors 
in various cultures and the interdependence of systems of socio-economic 
thought and of economic conditions. Cross-currents between culture, person- 
ality-types and systems of thought in the social sciences. The students will be 
required to do their own research and to make oral and written reports. 
Whenever the course is given under a different number (390-392), emphasis 
will be on one of the above mentioned sciences and its interrelation with 
economics. The course can be taken for credit three times as 390, 391 and 
392: 


Suggested Program with a Major in Economics 
(Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts) 


The program outlined below is illustrative of the type of four-year 
programs (six years for part-time students) available in the departments 
of instruction in Liberal Arts. Any such program has to be approved by 
the departmental adviser. In all such programs a large number of elective 


Courses 


are to be chosen by the student in consultation with the adviser 


in his chosen department of concentration. In this way, the particular 
needs and interests of the student, including his vocational aims; may F 
provided for most effectively. 
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For Full-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER 


Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101——Composition [............------..-- 3 
Phil. 101—Philosophical Foundations L. 3 
Biol. 101—Human Biology 1.................- 3 


Econ. 101—- Introduction to Economics. 3 


Hist. 105—Main Currents in . Econ. 102—Principles of Economics... 3 
American A o We Tamms) [fot shag Seer ee es 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Eng. 201—Introduction to Literature... 3 Lit. 202—Masterpieces of European 
Fin. 110—Money and Banking... 3 Lirerguire 208 eee eee, 3 
Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology: 3 „Art 101—Enjoyment of Fine Arts... 3 
Pol. Sci. 101—Elements of Political “Phy. Sci. 102—The Physical Universe. 3 
SAUCES O oe ere ——— 3 _ Soc. 101—Introduction to Sociology... 3 
Phy. Sci. 101—The Physical Universe__ 3°, ` Econ. 234—Elementary Statistics... 3 
* THIRD YEAR 
Econ. 220— Industrial Combinatións.....- 3 Econ. 250—Economic Theory-........ 5 
Icon. 240—Money and Prices... 3 Econ. 272—Public Finance 
Econ. 130—Economic History of the or 
EA Se ear o ———e_ 3 Econ. 273—Fiscal Policy.........-—- n 3 
Beciu AA ee a 6 Econ. 236—Intermediate Statistics... 3 
Electiges: A ee 6 
FOURTH YEAR 
Icon. 209—Unionism and Labor Econ. 270—International Trade and 
IEDR T ECA UIOTIS See ence ee ae 3 AA A eee 5 
con. 302—History of Economic Econ. 285—Keynesian Economics... 3 
II e 3 Alca ee Se ee 49) 
lson. 280—Prosperity and Depression... 3 
| leetives Ts RA | Lae 
One year of a modern foreign language or culture study is required. 
For Part-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
i ourse Sem. Hrs Course Sem. Hrs. 
Umg 1L0l—Composition J_.........—. 3 Eng. 102—Composition Y... 3 
Phil. 101--Philosophical Foundations I 3 Econ. 101—Introduction to Economics.. 3 
hol, 101-—Human Biology J. 3 Biol. 102— Human Biology I... 5 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
A A E pes ge 


SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 102—Composition IJ. occ... 3 
Hist. 101—Main Currents in 
Europeni Polistory. — ee eee 3 
Biol. 102—Human Biology YL..............- 3 











Economics-Education 


SECOND YEAR 


Econ. 102—Principles of Economics 3 Econ. 130—Economic History of U. S.. 3 
Hist. 101—Main Currents in Hist. 105—Main Currents in 
PULODIOO [PESTO a ee eee A A American History 
Fin. 110—Money and Banking. 3 or 
Am. Cul. 205—The American Heritage 3 
"Elective <= > = 
Summer Term Sem. Ars. 
Pol. Sci. 101—Elements of Political Science. 3 


THIRD YEAR 


Phy. Sci. 101—The Physical Universe. 3 Phy. Sci. 102—The Physical Universe. 3 
Soc. 101—Introduction to Sociology 3 Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology... 3 


Econ. 234—Elementary Statistics Í........ 3 Econ. 240—Money and Prices. 3 
Summer Term Sem, Hrs. 
A A cee aon lh ear oP A 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
Eng. 201—Introduction to Literature... 3 Lit. 202—Great Books of Continnal 
Econ. 250—Economic Theory... 3 Europe RY eee ee a 3 
Econ. 201—Current Economic Econ. 236—Intermediate Statistics... 3 
PTO DEES E TT =o Econ. 220—IJndustrial Combinations .... 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
LC A O 
FIFTH YEAR 
Econ. 272—Public Finance Econ. 280—Prosperity and Depression _ 3 
or Econ. 211—Labor and Government... 3 
Econ: 273 Fiscal Policyo J EE ee a 3 
Econ. 209—Unionism and Labor 
CN A o | 3 
Elective ae E. ri Be 3 
SIXTH YEAR 
Econ. 302—History of Economic Econ. 270—-International Economic 
NI A CN 3 RM AA er rnc 3 
Econ. 285—Keynesian Economics. 3 Pistas oe e 6 
ALO, E AR = ne 3 


*One year of a modern foreign language or culture study is required. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Frances R. Horwich, Chairman James W. Mann 
Willard Abraham Eggert Meyer 
Kathryn Bilterman G. Nick Paster 
David M. Davidson Charlemae Rollins 
David Faegre Helen Schmidt 
Valerie T. Hill Donald H. Steward 
Ronald B. Levy Anne Stephansky 


The function of this department is the education of teachers for 
nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary and secondary schools, and 
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for certain phases of the expanding educational field outside the schcol. 
Attention is directed to the initial preparation as well as the in-service 
education of the teacher. 


The Education Department seeks to obtain as a student body young 
men and young women possessing in the highest possible degree the 
personal and professional potentialities which promise most for effective 
work in the schools of America. Such qualities as good character, pleas- 
ing and dynamic personality, high intellectual ability, good physical and 
mental health, professional interests, eagerness to accept responsibility, 
sincerity of purpose, and a record of past performance in the School and 
community are considered essentials for those who hope to meet the re- 
quirements of the Department and rise to the expected level of service 
in teacning. 


The selection of those best qualified for a given vocation is always 
a dificult matter. It is especially difficult in the profession of teaching 
by reason of the high personal and professional qualities necessary and the 
responsibilities which must be accepted. Many who aspire to teaching 
are unfitted for such service. The choice of teaching as a profession by 
those who are not highly qualified, by those who are unwilling to accept 
the responsibilities of so important a civic service, should be discouraged. 
Teaching should no longer be open to those who seek to make it a step- 
ping stone to another vocation, or to those who enter it as a temporary 
expediency. The quality of education in America can be improved only 
in relation to the increasing numbers of superior individuals entering 
teaching as a professional career and by the attainment of high ideals 
and high standards of service. The first task of the Department, there- 
fore, is to discover such individuals. The second task is to make the 
challenge of teaching sufficiently real. 


Students planning to qualify as teachers for nursery school, kinder- 
garten and primary grades or for the elementary school should work out 
major sequence in the Education Department. A sample of such a 
sequence is: Education 201, 202, 205, 206, 212, 255, 265, 221, 222, 217, 
and 218. 


Prospective high school teachers are required to follow a major 
sequence in an area other than the Department of Education and, in 
addition, take the following courses in the Department of Education: 
201, 202, 203 and 204. Other courses are determined by the state cer- 
tification requirements in the state, county or city where the student 
wishes to teach. 


All students, including those desiring to transfer from another 
institution, prior to registering for Education 203, 204, 205, 205X, 206 
ind 206X are required to do the following: 


1. Have an interview with one or more members of the Education 
Department 
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2. File an application for acceptance to the teacher education pro- 
gram 


Specific details of the time and place of such interviews are posted on 
bulletin boards some weeks before registration. 


Additional information may be secured from the Education Office in 
Room 342. 


201. FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION I. No prerequisite. An introductory course in the 
practice and theory of those experiences which are basic to the tasks of educa- 
tion. These tasks are focused on the teaching of students to direct their own 
behavior critically so that both individual and social actions will lead con- 
sistently to goals in the broad field of education which are most highly ap- 
praised by all. The basic educational experience, therefore, is the experience 
of the individual in the social group. 


This course is built around group experience in which educational prob- 
Jems are stated, discussed, and acted upon. A student in this course will be 
induced to: 


1. Achieve an introductory knowledge of educational literature 

2. Develop an understanding of educational controversies 

3. Perceive the contributions and inadequacies of contemporary educa- 
tional practice 

Develop a satisfaction in working with people and the ability so to do 
Realize the necessity for physical and mental health 

Encourage an enthusiasm for learning 

Develop an understanding of the learning process 

Perceive the educational implications in the various elements of our 
culture 

Arrive tentatively at reasonable conclusions on which he is prepared 
to act 

10. Understand how to implement the above skills in actual practice 


SNA dh 
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This course meets the Illinois certification requirement for Philosophy of 
Education. 


202. FouNDATIONS OF EpucaTIon II. Prerequisite, Education 201. A continuation 
of the type of learning which was initiated in Education 201. This course 
builds upon the foundation laid in Education 201, a structure of experiences 
by means of which the special vocational interests of the student may be 
further pursued in a much deeper and sharply focused manner. Special atten- 
tion will be given to the development of American education and to the 
application of the concepts learned in Education 201 to specific situations now 
existing. This course meets the Illinois State certification requirement for 
American Public Education. 


203. BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Prerequisite, Educa- 
tion 201 and consent of department. 'Án introduction to the problems of 
teaching in the secondary school. Class meets three hours per week; approxi- 
mately six hours per week are spent in observation in secondary school and 
other classes and groups. Discussions and reading relate to the history of the 
American secondary school, the nature of the secondary school population, 
youth problems today, developments in the secondary school curriculum, 
relation between the secondary school and the community, and principles of 
teaching. Observation includes visits to various types of secondary schools and 
class rooms, and assignment to individual classes for observation of instruction. 
Other visits are made to observe children in various environments, such as 
settlement houses, orphanages, juvenile courts, and special schools. Films are 
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shown which demonstrate teaching methods and present students in different 
situations and localities. Some time is devoted to the use of audio-visual aids 
in the secondary school. Six semester hours. 


204. STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. Prerequisite, 


205. 


205-X. 


Education 203, and consent of department. Seminar meets three hours per 
week; six hours per week are spent in student-teaching under supervision of 
the room teacher and the college counselor. Seminar meetings will take up 
problems relating to the planning of instruction, measurement of the out- 
comes of instruction, interpretation of intelligence and achievement test 
scores, individual guidance of high school youth, classroom management, the 
improvement of reading, and special problems in a specific subject field. Wide 
reading in the professional literature is required. Students assume responsi- 
bility for the actual teaching of a high school class. Six semester hours. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Prerequisite, 


Education 201 and consent of department. An introduction to the problems 
of teaching in the elementary school. Class meets four hours per week; approxi- 
mately ten hours per week are spent in observation and participation in 
elementary school classes. Discussions and reading relate to problems of the 
development of children at various age levels, promotions and classification, 
the changing elementary school curriculum, the community school, children’s 
literature, the improvement of reading, the individualization of instruction, 
purposeful learning, the planning of instruction, and classroom management. 
Wide reading in the professional literature is required. Numerous trips are 
made to see children in elementary schools of various kinds. Nine semester 
hours. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE NURSERY SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, AND 
PrimarY GRADES. Prerequisite, Education 201 and consent of department. 
An introduction to the problems of teaching young children. Class meets four 
hours per week; approximately teu liours per week are spent in observation 
and participation in school groups. Discussions and reading relate to problems 
of the development of young children, their group needs, children’s literature, 
discipline, music, reading readiness, creative expression and purposeful learning. 
Wide reading in the professional literature is required. Numerous trips are 
made to see children in a variety of schools. Nine semester hours. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Prerequisite, 


206-X. 


Education 205 and consent of department. Seminar meets four hours per 
week; approximately ten hours per week are spent in actual teaching of 
individuals and classes in the elementary school, or in preparation of materials 
and evaluation of outcomes. The seminar program will consist largely of study 
of problems raised in connection with teaching duties. Although no fixed 
curriculum is followed in the seminar meetings, systematic research and con- 
secutive study of real problems will be provided for. Criticism of unit plans 
and reports actually employed in teaching will occupy much of the time in 
seminar meetings. Another major activity will be the systematic study of 
individual children. Nine semester hours. 


STUDEN9 TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN NURSERY SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN 
AND Primary GRADES. Prerequisite, Education 205-X and consent of depart- 
ment. Seminar meets four hours per week; approximately ten hours per week 
are spent in actual teaching of individuals and classes and in preparation of ma- 
terials. The seminar meetings will be devoted largely to the study of problems 
found in teaching. Evaluation of plans and reports employed in teaching will 
be made. Another major activity will be the study of individual children. 
Nine semester hours. 
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212; 


215. 
216. 


217. 


218. 


219. 


220. 


221. 


222. 


225. 


230. 


THE TEACHING. OF READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Prerequisites, 
Education 201 and either 203 or 205. Considers objectives, methods, materials; 
place of reading in the schoo! program. Special attention is given to reading 
readiness; word perception, including phonics; remedial treatment; reading in 
the content fields; function of oral reading; critical reading; stimulation of 
independent reading; evaluation of progress. 


EpucaTionaL PsycHoLocy (See Psychology 215.) 


Use or Aupio-VisuaL Alps IN Epucation. Prerequisite, Education 201 and 
either Education 203 or Education 205. A survey of sources of audio-visual 
aids, with instruction in the classroom utilization of records, films, and other 
audio-visual materials. 


CHILDREN? LITERATURE. No prerequisite. A survey of contemporary publica- 
tions in the field of juvenile literature, along with reading lists, books, and 
periodicals on the subject of utilization of children's literature. 


EarLty CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. No prerequisite. This course is concerned with 
gaining an understanding of the individual and group needs and interests of 
young children. Present school programs are studied with relationship to re- 
cent studies as the basis for designing more effective school programs for 
children in nursery school, kindergarten and primary grades. 


LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Prerequisite, Education 201, 
or consent of instructor. Study of objectives, materials, and methods of in- 
struction; organization of learning experiences at the different grade levels with 
special emphasis on individual differences; evaluation of achievement; examina- 
tion of course of study, resezrch studies, and the literature in the field; 
evaluation of current practices; assistance to teachers who are interested in 
language problems and methods of teaching. 


EDUCATION AND THE CONTEMPORARY SCENE. Prerequisite, Education 201 and 
junior or senior standing. A study of the effect of current political, social, 
and economic developments upon the school organization and curriculum. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. Prerequisite, Education 201, or teaching 
experience. A consideration of the elementary school curriculum in the 
modern school. Meaning of curriculum as related to the general objectives of 
education and to the principles of child growth and child psychology. Selec- 
tion of suitable curricular materials and organization according to agreed- 
upon educational philosophics. Examination of curricular materials and special 
studies of “frontier” types of content currently influencing curriculum con- 
struction. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Prerequisite, Education 201. 
A practical course on methods and attitudes conducive to the development 
of creative artistic interests and skills in elementary school children. A wide 
variety of materials and tools will be used. Double period. Two semester 
hours. This course is required of all Education majors. 


PRINCIPLES oF GUIDANCE. Prerequisite, Education 201 and Psychology 101. 
Recent developments and prevailing techniques in the field of vocational and 
educational guidance. Emphasis is put on the place of the classroom teacher 
in guidance, the need for guidance, secondary school courses in occupations, 
and guidance materials. A number of films related to the field are presented. 
Several educators currently active in guidance work in schools and other 
institutions will speak to the class. 


Trsrs AND MEASUREMENTS. Prerequisite, Education 215. Instruction in the 
use and interpretation of tests and test data, including the newer methods of 
evaluation, 
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235. ELEMENTARY Statistics. Prerequisite, high school algebra. An introduction to 
the simpler statistical techniques used in the collection, tabulation, analysis 
and interpretation of educational and psychological data. Practice is given in 
the use of measures of central tendency and variability, elements of sampling, 
simple correlation and graphic methods. 

240. PROBLEMS IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION. Prerequisite, Education 201. Current 
practices in school systems attacking the problem of inter-group conflicts, 
with a brief survey of psychological, sociological, and anthropological data 
relating to American minorities. 

250. CHILD PsycmoLocy (See Psychology 250.) 

251. PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENSE (See Psychology 251.) 

255. METHODS AND MATERIALS IN HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation. No pre- 
requisite. A theory and practice course in modern health and physical educa- 
tion programs. The subject matter is designed to introduce the lay teacher to 
the special field of health and physical education. This course is currently 
required of elementary teachers who intend to meet the State of Illinois 
certificate requirements. 

260. METHODS or TEACHING COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. Prerequisite, Education 201 
and Education 203, Curriculum and classroom techniques in modern com- 
mercial education progranis. 

265. TEACHING or Scrénce. Prerequisite, Education 201. ‘This course is designed to 
help the teacher understand the science interests of children and to find the 
place of natural and physical science in the school curriculum. 

280. INTRODUCTION TO THE FIELD OF ADULT EDUCATION. 

281. CONFERENCE PLANNING AND PROCEDURE., No prerequisite. A study of group 
discussion techniques and conference methods in the field of adult educacion. 
Members of the class participate in the organization and conducting of several 
conferences. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Greenville D. Gore, Chairman Gail Miller 
GC. J. Cardin Edgar Schoij 


The Department of Engineering Science serves two purposes in the 
educational program of the College: 


be 


It offers an intensive two-year program of engineering studies that 
comprise the first half of a four-year program leading to a pro- 
fessional degree in engineering. The student is expected to finish 
the last two years of the program in an accredited engineering 
school. (See the sample two-year program of courses on page 
153.) 


It provides those engineering courses which are needed by students 
who take a B.S. degree with a major in Engineering Management 
at Roosevelt Callers: (See the requirements for a major in Engi- 
neering Management on page 103. 
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100. 


MECHANICAL DrawiINc. No prerequisite. For students who do not present 
drawing credit for entrance. This course covers the essentials of first year 
high school drawing. Double period. 


101-102, ENGINEERING DRAWING. Prerequisite, one year of mechanical drawing in 


103. 


110. 


230. 
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ligl school or Engineering Science 100. This course is equivalent to the first 
year of engineering drawing in an accredited engineering school. It includes 
advanced work in tlie principles of working drawings, correct drafting tech- 
nique, and lettering. The forms and proportions of the most important ma- 
chine elements are illustrated in conjunction with the working drawings chat 
are made. Double period. Three semester hours each semester. 


ADVANCED TECHNICAL Drawinc. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 102, or 101 
and consent of the instructor. This course aims to develop a variety of graph- 
ical methods of presenting engineering ideas to the non-technically trained in- 
dividual. It also gives opportunity for the student to specialize his knowledge 
of the conventions and practices in particular fields of engineering and manu- 
facturing. Topics treated are: perspective drawing, shades and shadows, pat- 
eut office drawing, structural drawing, building layout, etc. Double period. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Prerequisite, Solid Geometry and one year of mechanical 
drawing in high school or Engineering Science 100. This course considers the 
fundamental relations between point, line, and plane; surfaces and solids; 
intersections of solids and development of surfaces of solids. 


PRINCIPLES OF MECHANISM. Prerequisites, Engineering Science 102 and 110, 
and Mathematics 103. This course aims to give the student a knowledge of 
the theoretical analysis of pure mechanism and its application to machines. 
Analyses of links, belting, velocity diagrams, cams and gears are made; and 
applications of these to machine tools and automatic machinery are shown. 


PRINCIPLES OF MACHINE DesicNn. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 230. This 
course combines a short course in strength of materials with the study of the 
metals that are used for machine parts. It develops rational formulas for the 
design of machine parts and fastenings, for the transmission of power and for 
conveying and storing fluids under pressure. Engine details, machine frames 
and hoisting machinery details are also discussed. 


MECHANISM DrawinG. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 102, 110, and 230 
concurrently. This course deals with the application of the principles of 
mechanism to the preparation of acceleration and velocity diagrams, and to 
the design of cams, gears, and other kinematic elements. Double period. 


MACHINE Design Drawrnc. Prerequisite, Engineering Science 231 and 235 con- 
currently. This course covers the drawing operations needed in applying the 
principles of machine design. Each student will design the parts of a working 
machine, and after making a kinematic analysis of each element, will work out 
detail and assembly drawings of the machine. Double period. 


337-338. STRENGTH oF MATERIALS. Prerequisites, Engineering Science 102, Mathe- 


matics 211, and Mathematics 204 concurrently. The physical properties of 
structural materials; the theory of thin and thickwalled cylinders; riveted 
and welded joints; simple beams; statically indeterminate beams; columns; 
shafts; combined axial and bending loads; eccentric loads; repeated loads; 
fatigue of metals; impact and energy loads; unsymmetrical bending; reinforced 
concrete beams; the derivation and use of formulas fundamental to the 
proportioning of engineering structures and the solution of many practical 
problems. 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS. For description see Mathematics 211 and 212. 
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Engineering Management Program 


This program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science is drawn 
from courses in science and commerce. It is designed to provide technical 
training in engineering principles and production methods as well as in 
the broader fields of business and industrial activity. Elective courses 
provide for adaptation of the program for preparation in a number of 
intermediate administrative areas in industry, such as engineering sales, 
procurement and purchasing, maintenance, production, and personnel 
management. : 


This program is not to be confused with those offered by recognized 
engineering schools. Students seeking a professional engineering degree 
should transfer at the completion of the two-year program in engineering. 


The student is urged to consult with the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics and Engineering Science early in his program so 
that proper choices of courses may be made. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


I. Liberal Arts: English 101 and 102; Economics 101; Psychology 
101; Modern Language, eight semester hours (unless two years 
have been completed in high school); Speech 101. Electives, nine 
semester hours. 


Il. Science and Engineering: Chemistry 111 and 112; Engineering 
Science 101, 102, 230, 231, 337, and 338; Mathematics 101, 102, 
103, 203, 204, 211, and 212; Physics 211 and 212. Electives, 
twelve semester hours from not more than two departments in 
this group. 


Ill. Commerce: Business Administration 101; Marketing 101; Per- 
sonnel Administration 210. Electives, twelve semester hours to be 
chosen from not more than two of the following departments: 
Accounting, Business Administration, Economics, Finance, Mar- 
keting, Personnel Administration. 


Sample Four-Year Program in Engineering Management 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Egy. 101—Composition 1S. 3 Eng. 102—Composition JD =. 3 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry... 4 Chem. 112—General Chemistry and 
Math. 101—Trigonometry_.......... 3 Qualitative. “Analysis — —— n 4 
Engr. Sci. 101—Engineering Drawing... 3 Math. 103—Analytic Geometry... 3 
Math. 102—College Algebra- 3 Engr. Sci. 102——Engineering Drawing... 3 


Engr. Sci. 110—Descriptive Geometry... 3 
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SECOND YEAR 


Math. 203—Calculus I. SS Math. 204—Calculus IT. $ 
Math. 211—Engineering Mechanics IL... 3 Math. 212—Engr. Mechanics IE. 3 
Physics 211—Mechanics, Heat, and Physics 212—Electricity, Sound 
MS EMM OLIOT | cate ee Se 5 andsehipht:. AS FE ee 5 
Engr. Sci. 230—Principles of Engr. Sci. 231—Principles of 
ECHAS a O. caer oe ee ae 3 Mariae BUR LM cl co aii 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Engr. Sci. 337—Strength of Engr. Sci. 338—Strength of Materials II 3 
ik FOE En CI See 3 Acct. 102— Introduction to 
Acct. 101—Introductory Accounting.... 3 A o ae 3 
Mkt. 101—Principles of Marketing....... 3 Pers. Adm. 210—Personnel Admini- 
Bus. Law 201—Business Law Í............. 3 rice Vale): ae ee A ee 3 
Econ. 101—Introduction to Economics.. 3 Bus. Law 202—Business Law IJ. 3 
Psych. 101—Elementary Psychology... 3 


FOURTH YEAR 


Acct. 203—Cost Accounting-.........-..-- 3 
Math. 307—Differential Equations.......- 3 
Physics 330—Fundamental Principles 

of Electricity and Magnetism........- 3 


Speech 101—Fundamentals of Speech... 3 
Electives 


Bus. Adm. 200—Industrial Management 3 
Physics 334—Thermodynamics-- 3 
Math. 315—Vector Analysis... 3 
Speech 201— Advanced Public Speaking 3 
Electives 


ENGLISH 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Kendall B. Taft, Chairman 


Irving Abraham 
Richard C. Blakeslee 
Hermann C. Bowersox 
Howard L. Buck 
David Bush 

Vineta Colby 
Robert C. Cosbey 
Harry Finestone 
Robert O. Frantz 
Leigh T. Gibby 
Rexie Gill 

Edward A. Hartwig 
Henry C. Johnson 
Charles Kaplan 


Ernestine Neff 
Floyd E. Overly 
Byron Reynolds 
Hermese E. Roberts 
Patricia St. Clair 
Thomas J. Sandke 
Elliot M. Schrero 
Frances Senescu 

D. Crane Taylor 
Wesley H. Tilley, Jr. 
Lorenzo D. Turner 
Milton C. Walters 
Dorothy Welker 
Margaret F. Williams 


The courses offered by the Department of English and Speech are 
aimed, fundamentally, at developing the basic skills of writing, speaking, 
and perceptive reading. For those students who have serious deficiencies 
in any or all of these areas, the Department offers a program of non- 
credit remedial courses: Remedial Reading; Basic Writing Practice; 
Speech Correction. When tests reveal that a student will probably be 
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impeded in carrying a regular college program, because of such deficien- 
cies, he is required to enroll for and show progress in the applicable 
remedial course or courses before proceeding with the standard credit- 
bearing courses in English and Speech. 


In general, composition courses offered by the Department stress clear, 
precise, effective expression of ideas; literature courses emphasize intelli- 
gent and appreciative reading of the materials with which the respective 
courses are concerned. It is hoped that students who take courses in the 
Department will come to have an increasing awareness of the social and 
aesthetic values of literature, that they will develop the ability to form 
critical judgments, and that they will learn to respect and practice 
honesty, accuracy, and thoroughness. 


Major: The English major sequence presupposes the completion, 
with grades of C or better, of English 101, 102, and 201. The sequence 
itself consists of English 248, 251, 252, 268, 270, 273, 281 or 282, and 
two other senior college courses in English chosen with the advice of a 
Departmental counselor. Substitutions either within or without the De- 
partment will not be recognized unless permission for them is given prior 
to registration. No course in which the student receives a grade lower 
than C will be counted as fulfilling the requirements of the major 
sequence. 


A statement of the requirements for the Speech-Drama sequence will 
be found in the speech offering. 


101. Composition I. No prerequisite. Required of all freshmen. Students who show 
exceptional ability in composition and who make a sufficiently high grade on a 
standard aptitude test administered by the department may be recommended 
by their instructors for exemption from this course. Exempt students may 
enroll immediately for English 102. 


102. Comprosirion II. Prerequisite, English 101. Required of all students seeking 
degrees. Special emphasis given to expository writing with a view to enabling 
the student to make use of acceptable written English in all departments of 
the College. 


130. Business LETTERS. Prerequisite, English 102. Required of all students seeking 
the Bachelor of Science in Commerce degree. Training is given in the com- 
position of effective business letters, with emphasis on the tendencies in present- 
day correspondence and the problems of management that are related to corres- 
pondence, 


201. INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 102. In this course special 
emphasis is given to intelligent and appreciative reading through a study of 
selected works by English and American writers. 


Lit. 202. For description, see Interdepartmental courses, page 113. 


204. THe Great EncuiisH Porrs. Prerequisite, English 201. The major English 
poets from Chaucer to Arnold. The purposes of the course are to encourage 
appreciation of the works of these poets and to give the student a picture of 
English literature as a whole. 
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205. 


208. 


209. 
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212. 


217. 


218. 


243. 


243. 


246. 


248. 


251. 


O52, 


Lar. 


MAJOR AMERICAN Ports. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the work of 
the chief American poets, with principal emphasis on such nineteenth cen- 
tury figures as Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Emily Dickinson, Lanier, and Whitman. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DraMa. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech- 
Drama majors. A course dealing with the drama of the twentieth century, 
with a study of the chief movements, authors, and plays. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PorTrY. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the 
principal British and American poets of the twentieth century, with wide 
reading of their verse. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY Nove. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the 
principal English and American writers in this field. Attention to recent 
literary movements and their signifiance. 


INTRODUCTION TO Poetry. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of English 
prosody and of representative material in the works of English and American 
poets, and of their techniques. 


THE ENGLISH NoveL TO 1900. Prerequisite, English 201. A survey of the 
English novel from Richardson to Hardy, with a study of the principal 
authors and the significance of their work. 


INTRODUCTION TO CRITICISM. Prerequisite, English 201. An introductory course 
stressing the major critical approaches. Analysis of the principles and methods 
of representative critics, together with practical exercises in critical writing, 
applying the various possible modes to selected central texts. 


AMERICAN Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech-Drama 
majors. A survey of the development of the American drama and theater. 
A collection of plays is studied, with collateral readings in the history of the 
theater. 


SURVEY OF THE OLDER Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech- 
Drama majors. A study of the drama from its beginnings in the ancient and 
medieval periods, and of the English drama to the closing of the theaters in 
1642. 


SURVEY OF THE MODERN Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech- 
Drama majors. Studies in the English drama from the Restoration to 1900, 
with considerable attention to such continental playwrights as have influenced 

` the development of the drama in England. 


SHAKESPEARE. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of Speech-Drama and Eng- 
lish majors. The principal plays are read in their chronological order with 
attention to Shakespeare's development as a dramatist. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1860. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of 
English majors. A survey of American literature from the beginnings to the 
time of the Civil War. Considerable attention is given to the major figures, 
such as Poe, Emerson, and Hawthorne. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1860-1914. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of 
English majors. A study of American literary figures and movements since 
1860. Particular attention is given to Whitman, Mark Twain, Emily Dickin- 
son, and the “local color” writers. 


Tue ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA. Prerequisite, English 201. This course 
is concerned primarily with the spoken rather than the written language. 
Emphasis is placed on the interpretation of regional and social differences in 
the pronunciation and vocabulary of American English. Systematic instruction 
in the phonetics of English. 
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History or THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Prerequisite, English 201. The historical 
development of the English language—including the sounds, inflections, syntax, 
and vocabulary—from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present. Attention is 
given to the social, political, and intellectual forces that have determined the 
nature of that development. 


CHAUCER'S CANTERBURY TALES. Prerequisite, English 201. This course aims 
to give the student a fair sight-reading knowledge of Chaucer’s language, and 
acquaintance with the content of the Tales. Attention is given to the literary 
forms used by the author and to his historical and social backgrounds. 


THe ENGLISH RENAISSANCE. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of English 
majors. A study of English literature, exclusive of the drama, from 1550 to 
1660, and of the forces both native and continental that helped to shape it. 


ADVANCED WRITING. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of English and 
Speech-Drama majors. Students in this course are expected to write papers 
showing some skill in planning and execution. Analytical study of models 
accompanies the work in composition. 


THE RESTORATION aND EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, English 201. 
Required of English majors. A study of the more important English poets 
and prose writers from Dryden and Defoe to Blake, and of their background 
and their representative works. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PorrrY. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of English 
majors, unless 282 is elected. A survey of the works, lives, and backgrounds of 
the principal British poets from 1798 to 1900. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY Prose. Prerequisite, English 201. Required of English 
majors, unless 281 is elected. A study of the important writers of English 
prose, exclusive of the novel, during the nineteenth century. 


350-359. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Prerequisites, junior standing and five 


courses in English. In the course detailed study of the work of one or two 
significant American writers is undertaken. The writers chosen will vary 
from semester to semester. 


370-379. SEMINAR IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Prerequisites, junior standing and five 


courses in English. A course comparable to English 350-359, except that the 
author or authors chosen for study will be British. 


390. RESEARCH IN ENGLISH. Prerequisites, twenty-one semester hours in English, 
including English 270; and consent of the Department. Applicants for this 
course must have completed at least two previous senior college courses in 
English at Roosevelt College. Two to four semester hours. By appointment. 

FINANCE 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Richard G. Chrisman, Acting Chairman 

Harland H. Allen Lawrence Levin 

William W. Hill M. Winifred Potts 

Lowell F. Huelster Roderick P. Stewart 

Irwin L. Klein Jack C. Webb 


Major: Degree Program is listed on page 63. | 
Courses in Finance in the School of Commerce are designed to give 


students an understanding of: 
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1. The importance of financial planning and the correct usage of 
financial institutions in the operation of a business. 


2. The role of financial institutions in the politico-economic com- 
munity, with stress on the nature of the services rendered by 
money, bank credit, security exchanges, investment credit, insur- 
ance and taxes. 


3. The importance of financial perspective, budgetary planning, etc. 
to individual success in many fields within and without the busi- 
ness world. 


4. The high significance of integrity in finance together with the 
social consequences of disregard of vital interest of any significant 
element of the community (including the community itself) in 
the planning and operation of financial institutions. 


The educational method of the Finance Department starts with a sur- 
vey of financial institutions. This is to give the prospective businessman 
or financial operator a panoramic view of the tools with which he must 
work and the environment which is bound to have a bearing on suc- 
cess or failure. This exploratory work is followed by specialized courses 
in such fields as insurance, banking, investments, corporation finance— 
to bring the student closer to vocational opportunities involyed—and 
to give him that more intimate acquaintance with the financial institu- 
tions he must use in business occupations other than finance. 


110, Money AND BANKING. Prerequisite, Economics 101. The history of money 
and of banking institutions; the theory of bank credit; the Federal Reserve 
System; the relationship of money, credit, and prices. 


160. Personat Finance. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A course dealing with per- 
sonal financial problems, such as budgeting, savings plans, insurance, invest- 
ments, and real estate, 


200, CorporaTION FINANCE. Prerequisite, Finance 110 and Accounting 102. A 
study of the corporation, its securities, promotion, underwriting, financial 
_plans, dividend policies, reorganization, and government regulation. 


220. INVESTMENTS. Prerequisite, Finance 200. Defining the problem; lessons from 
history; types of securities; how investment bankers and security markets 
function; what to consider in setting up investment programs; how to analyze 
individual securities; where to look for information, assistance and advice. 


230. BANK PRACTICE AND ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Finance 110, An advanced 
course in banking stressing the organization and practice aspects of commer- 
cial banking. 


240. Money AND Prices. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 110. Analysis of 
the principal theories of the purchasing power of money and the interrelations 
of the monetary system with banking, interest, employment, and business 
fluctuations and of monetary policy. (See Economics 240). 


250. CrEDIrs AND COLLECTIONS. Prerequisite, Accounting 101 and Finance 110. A 
consideration of the sources of credit information, collection methods, and 
the organization and work of the credit department. 
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Crevrrs AND COLLECTIONS. Prerequisite, Accounting 101. A less detailed treat- 
ment of the material of Finance 250. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALyYsis. Prerequisite, Finance 250 or 251, and 
Accounting 102. 


PROBLEMS IN CREDIT MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 250 or 251, An 
intensive study of interchange reports, credit analysis, collection methods, and 
similar problems of the credit men. 


PuLic FINANCE. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A survey of Federal, State, and 
local finance with particular stress on the following topics: budgetary policy, 
“justice” in taxation, the Federal income tax and plans for its reform; other 
types of taxes especially property taxation, patterns of governmental expendi- 
tures, and the fundamentals of fiscal policy. (See Economics 272). 


PRINCIPLES OF Risk AND INsURANCE. Prerequisite, Economics 101. The nature 
of risk and methods of risk assumption; life insurance; fire, marine and 
casualty coverages; suretyship. 


LIFE INsuRANCE PRINCIPLES AND Practices. Prerequisite, Finance 270 or con- 
sent of instructor. 


Property INSURANCE. Prerequisite, Economics 101 or Real Estate 111. The 
principles of fire, inland marine, casualty and liability insurance. Two semester 
hours. (See Real Estate 275). 


RESEARCH IN FINANCE. Prerequisite, twelve hours in Finance and senior stand- 
ing. Two to four semester hours. 


FRENCH 


See Modern Languages. 


GERMAN 


See Modern Languages. 


HISTORY 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


William Lauman, Acting Chairman Charles E. Lee 
Dorothy F. Behen Ralph Miliband 
Helmut Hirsch Janet S. Seigel 
Richard J. Hooker Alice K. Smith 


Today’s decisions are largely the results of yesterday’s experience. 


The actions of men and nations are not determined, but are often guided, 


by their knowledge of what has happened. Unlike the social sciences, 
history aims to investigate and present the unique character of every 
situation. The historian, however, both relies on and contributes to the 
generalizations of the social scientists. 
history presents a portrayal of human behavior under the most varied 
circumstances. This portrayal may, and often does, attain a high literary 
level. 
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As a part of the Humanities, 


History 


The Department of History offers courses, introductory and ad- 
vanced, in the history of various world areas and of various epochs from 
ancient to modern times. Two introductory courses are concerned with 
the main trends of European and American history. Other courses are 
open without prerequisites to students interested in the history of specific 
areas. Advanced courses are generally for students who have acquired 
the necessary background. 


Students of history acquire an expanded acquaintance with the mo- 
tives and influences which, from the vast background of his past, have 
borne man to his modern status. By this means students are better 
oriented to the modern world, and are often aided in making decisions 
as to the immediate future. From the study of history can come an 
awareness of the great diversities and similarities which are to be found 
existing side by side throughout the recorded phases of human society. 
Anyone, whatever his special interests, may receive from the study of 
history a broader appreciation and a deeper understanding of the world 
and man. History is essential to all who plan to teach this subject, and 
is usefu] to those who anticipate careers in journalism, law, geography, 
international relations, library science, the arts and the social sciences, 


Major: ‘Thirty semester hours work, including History [01 and 105 
or their equivalents, with a grade of C or better 


Minor: Eighteen semester hours work in one or more related depart 
ments or fields. The courses accepted for fulfillment of the history 
minor are listed in the leaflet, “For Students Who Are Majoring in Plis 
tory,” obtainable from the Department of History. 


History majors who have not fulfilled their general college require 
ments in the Social Sciences prior to the Summer of 1948 are required 
to take Political Science 101, Economics 101 and Sociology 101 rather 
than Social Science 101 and 102. They are also required to take a year’s 
work in a modern language at the college level. 


101. Marn Currents IN EuROPEAN History. No prerequisite. An introduction to 
European history, concerned chiefly with Western European developments from 
early mediacval to modern times. A survey of basic backgrounds of Western 
European history—the Roman Empire, feudal institutions, European state- 
systems, etc.—is followed by a more intensive treatment of events since the 
Renaissance, 


105. MAIN CURRENTS IN AMERICAN History. No prerequisite. An introduction to 
American history, concerned with the growth of American civilization from 
the European background of American colonization to modern times. 


110. BrrrisH History TO THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION. No prerequisite. A survey 
of Anglo-Saxon England is followed by greater attention to the Norman 
Angevin monarchy and mediaeval English civilization. The Tudor strong 
monarchy, the English Reformation, and the Elizabethan Age follow. The 
beginnings of empire, the Stuart attempt at absolutism, and the Glorious Revo- 
lution conclude the course. 
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111. Brrrism HisrorY Since 1688. No prerequisite. The history of Britain and 
the British Empire: from the late seventeenth century to the present. The 
development of the constitutional monarchy is traced, as are the rise of the 
empire and the wars with France for colonial supremacy, the industrial revo- 
lution and its effects, and the modern history of Great Britain and its world- 
wide influence. 


112. ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HisrorY. Prerequisite, History 101 or consent of the 
instructor. A survey of the legal and constitutional development of England. 
Certain political events, such as the Civil War and the Glorious Revolution, are 


examined in the light of their importance for the constitutional development 
of England. 


130. Hisrory or THE Far East. Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. A 
survey of Far Eastern history, with emphasis on the impact of Western Civili- 
zation upon the Far East, and the counter-impact of the Far East upon 
Western Civilization, in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


140. HisrorY or THE Near East. Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. A 
general survey of the Eastern Mediterranean area. Allusions to the chief his- 
torical events which affected the area strongly since ancient times; treat- 
ments of important districts and problems extending into modern times; exam- 
ination of selected countries which have persistent and continuing significance 
in the contemporary period. 


200. THe Ancienr WorLb. Prerequisite, three semester hours in history. The 
early history of the Mediterranean world, western Asia, and northern Africa, 
from the origin of the earliest cultures in Mesopotamia and Egypt through 
the development of the Greek civilization and the rise and decline of the 
Roman Empire. 


201. Merpiazvat Europe. Prerequisite, History 101. The development of Europe 
from the decline of the Roman Empire to the end of the fifteenth century. 
The growth and influence of the Church, the Holy Roman Empire, and the 
national states receive much attention. 


202. THe RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORMATION. Prerequisite, History 101. Intel- 
lectual, political, social and economic developments in Italy and beyond the 
Alps from the middle of the thirteenth century to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 


203. EUROPEAN ABSOLUTISM AND NATIONALISM, 1648-1871. Prerequisite, History 
101. European history from the middle of the seventeenth century, through 
the Enlightenment, the French Revolution, and the development of European 
nations in the nineteenth century. 


204. EUROPE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Prerequisite, History 101. The con- 
temporary history of Europe from its background in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury through the War of 1914-1918 and the War of 1939-1945 with special 
emphasis on the socio-economic, political and intellectual aspects of the crises 
which preceded and followed those catastrophies. 


210. Tre Dirtomaric History or Europe. Prerequisite, History 101. A study 
of the diplomatic developments in Europe from the Peace of Westphalia to 
the present, with emphasis on the major international crises, the peace nego- 
tiations, the treaties, and the techniques of diplomacy. 


215. LATIN-AMERICAN HisrorY. No prerequisite. The history of Latin-America 
from the earliest exploration and settlement to the present, with particular 
emphasis on the national period since 1820. 
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HisroxrY or ‘rie BarKans. Prerequisite, History 101. The history of the 
Balkan area after the advent of the Ottoman Turks, and the study of indi- 
vidual Balkan states, their problems of nationalism and international relations. 


Tur Expansion or Eurorr. Prerequisite, History 101. The exploration and 
territorial and economic expansion of the leading European nations into the 
Far East, the Western Hemisphere and Africa, from the late fifteenth cen- 
tury to modern times. 


Hisrory oF MopERN Russia. No prerequisite. Russian history with emphasis 
on the period since the reforms of Peter the Great, reformist and revolu- 
tionary tendencies in the nineteenth century, the revolution of 1905 and 
the Bolshevik Regime. 


THE West IN AMERICAN History. Prerequisite, History 105. The West from 
the first explorations and settlements of France, Spain and England to the 
disappearance of the frontier in the 1890s. The influence of the frontier 
in American history is emphasized, as well as the growth and importance of 
the West itself. 


The DirLomatic History or tHE Unitrep STATES. Prerequisite, History 105. 
The diplomatic history of the United States from the time of the American 
Revolution to the present, with emphasis on the growing influence of the 
United States upon world affairs. 


THe CoLoNiaL Perion Or AMERICAN History. Prerequisite, History 105. A 
course in the foundations of the American nation, from the European back- 
ground of colonization through the American Revolution and its consequences. 


JEFFERSON, HAMILTON AND Jackson. Prerequisite, History 105. The early 
national period of American history from the post-revolutionary period 
through Jackson’s administration. Much attention is given to the political 
philosophies, sections, and leaders of this time. 


Tue CiviL War AND Reconstruction. Prerequisite, History 105. The his- 
tory of the United States from the end of Jackson’s administration to the end 
of Reconstruction in 1876. Particular attention is paid to the coming of 
the Civil War, the War itself, and the political, social, and economic char- 
acteristics of the Reconstruction period. * 


The UNITED STATES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Prerequisite, History 105. 
The history of the United States from the end of the Reconstruction period 
to the present. Considerable attention is given to the growth of the United 
States as a world power, reform movements under Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson, the War of 1914-1918, the New Deal, and the War of 
1939-1945 and its aftermath. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL History or tHe Unrrep SraTES. Prerequisite, History 
105. A course dealing with the colonial background of the American Con- 
stitution, the drafting of the Constitution itself, and the leading constitu- 
tional developments down to the present. 


SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HisrorY. Prerequisite, twelve hours in history, including 
six hours in advanced American history. This course in intended primarily for 
history majors, and will be particularly useful to students planning to do 
graduate work in history. It involves work in historiography and research 
methods, and the intensive study of some limited period or topic in American 
history. 
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351. SEMINAR IN European HisroryY. Prerequisite, twelve hours in history, includ- 
ing six hours im advanced European history. A reading knowledge of a 
European language, especially French or German, is desirable. This course is 
intended primarily for history majors, and will be particularly useful to 
students planning to do graduate work in history. It involves work in 
historiography and research methods, and the intensive study of some limited 
period, or topic in European history. 


HUMANITIES 


See American Culture, English, History, Interdepartmental Courses, 
Literature, Modern Languages, Music, and Philosophy. 


The Humanities requirements for the A.B. degree are listed as, “The 


study of our heritage of creative arts and competing values.” (See page 
55.) 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COURSES 


The courses listed here are part of the program of general education. 
Their subject matter cuts across departmental lines. Several departments 
have collaborated in planning the courses and providing instruction. 


American Culture 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Kendall B. Taft 


The general objective of the program in this inter-departmental field 
of concentration is to acquaint the student with American history, in- 
stitutions, and currents of thought. Emphasis is placed upon the his- 
torical and cultural elements of American civilization in the hope that 
the student will become aware of general trends and will acquire a unified 
understanding of the American past and present. 


In addition to the required courses the student must complete one 


of the following requirements before the close of his senior year: (1) 


pass a comprehensive examination in the field of American Culture; (2) 
submit a satisfactory piece of research done under the direction of a 
member of a committee chosen from the departments represented, or in 
one of the research courses offered by the co-operating departments. 


Major: Students electing a major sequence in this field should con- 
sult with the inter-departmental counselor in American Culture in their 
sophomore year, or as soon thereafter as possible. 


The required courses are: American Culture 205; Economics 130; 
English 251 and 252; History 250, 251, 252, and 253; Philosophy 240; 
Political Science 110 and 210; Sociology 230. Before the close of his 
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senior year the student must also complete one of the following require- 
ments: (1) pass a comprehensive examination in the field of American 
culture; (2) submit a satisfactory piece of research done under the 
direction of a member of a committee chosen from the departments 
represented, or in one of the research courses offered by the co-operating 
departments. 


205. THE AMERICAN HERITAGE. Prerequisite, sophomore standing and English 102. 
Required of all students who elect the inter-departmental major in American 
Culture, but open to other students. An introductory course dealing with the 
main currents of American thought and culture. In surveying the most 
significant aspects of the American heritage, numerous forces, movements, and 
institutions are discussed, among them: geographic backgrounds, the debt to 
European, Puritanism, religious liberalism, the Revolution, democracy, literary 
tastes, education, industrialism, social experiments and reform movements, the 
fine arts, humor and folklore, the Civil War, urbanism, science, imperialism, 
and internationalism. 


Culture Studies 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Otto Wirth, Chairman 
Dalai Brenes Jerzy Gliksman Martin O. Soderback 
Rose Hum Lee Helmut Hirsch Lorenzo D. Turner 


Scientific and technological achievements have brought the hitherto 
isolated peoples of the world face to face in a global community. They 
cannot understand one another because of differences in language. Even 
when the language barrier is overcome, they find a good neighbor policy 
dificult because the ideas, customs and aspirations of one people do not 
make sense to the others. 


Roosevelt College was founded as the result of an effort to provide 
equality of educational opportunity, regardless of ancestry or ancestral 
differences. Believing in the worth and potentialities of men, whatever 
their background, the Faculty of Roosevelt College has concerned itself 
with the means of overcoming the devisive effects of differences in cul- 
tural heritage. In addition to what is attempted in many departmental 
courses the Faculty has approved the organization of a number of Culture 
Studies which are designed to acquaint the student with the various 
culture areas of the world. The cultures studied are universally signifi- 
cant and the period chosen for study is important for its own people as 
well'as significantly related to contemporary world problems. 


When the student has learned to interpret a people's culture intelli- 
gently, he may find that the people whom he has studied have political 
and other interests which are antagonistic to his own. But whether 
self-interest dictates cooperation or rivalry, an improved understanding 
of diverse cultures should reduce intercultural fear and suspicion which 
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prevent men from assessing intelligently their international and inter- 
racial relations. 


From time to time the Faculty will change the list of Culture Studies. 
The offerings during the current academic year will be drawn from 
the following list: 


210 LATIN-AÁMERICA. 

220. INDIA. 

230. (GERMANY SINCE 1870. 

240. AFRICAN CULTURE AND ITS SURVIVALS IN THE NEw WORLD. 
250. SCANDINAVIA. 

260. CHINA. 

270. FRANCE SINCE 1870. 

290. MODERN Russia. 


Prerequisite, sophomore standing. 


Foreign Literature in Translation 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Literature 202—Estelle A. DeLacy, Course Chairman 
Vineta Colby Betty Seybold 
Dorothy Welker Otto Wirth 


Other Courses—Members of the Department of Modern Languages. 


202. MASTERPIECES OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of 
representative masterpieces of continental Europcan literature in English 
translation. Through methods of literary analysis and interpretation, the 
course offers a survey of the European literary tradition as it developed from 
the classical to the modern period. Those great literary works have been 
selected to be read in their entirety which express ideas that have shaped 
western culture and which deal with persistent problems of human experi- 
ence. Required readings include: Homer, Iliad; Sophocles, Oedipus the King; 
Euripides, Medea; Dante, Inferno; Boccaccio, Decameron; Rabelais, Gargantua; 
Voltaire, Candide; Goethe, Faust, Part I; Dostoevsky, Crime and Punishment. 


" 220. Survey or FRENCH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 201. A course dealing 


with the court and folk literature of the Middle Ages (Chanson de Roland, 
romances of chivalry, fabliaux, Roman de Renard, Roman de la Rose, farces, 
and lyric poetry, especially Villon); the Renaissance (Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and the poets of the Pleiade); and the 17th century, with special emphasis 
on the classical drama of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. 


221. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 201. A continuation of 
Literature 220, with comparable amounts of reading. Special emphasis on the 
18th and 19th centuries. 


222. Tue FRENCH NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, English 201. 
A course dealing with the three chief movements of the period: the romantic, 
the realistic, and the naturalistic school, with a study of the most important 
authors and their works (Hugo, Sand, Merimce, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, 


Zola). 
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THE FRENCH THEATER IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, English 
201. A study of the chief movements of the period: the romantic, the realistic, 
the naturalistic, and the symbolistic school, their most important authors and 
and their works (Hugo, Vigny, Musset, Augier, Dumas fils, Brecque, Macter- 
linck, Claudel). 


MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the 
literary movements in the drama, fiction, and poetry of the 19th century. 
Romanticism to the Generation of ‘98. 


THE GOLDEN AGE IN SPANISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY MASTERPIECES. Pre- 
requisite, English 201. Survey of the outstanding works from the Cid to 
Calderon de la Barca. Emphasis on the Comedia and the picaresque novel of 
the Golden Age contemporary with the Elizabethan Age. Cervantes. 


THe Mopern SpanisH NoveL, Prerequisite, English 201. From the romantic 
movement to naturalism and the beginning of the contemporary period. Fernan 
Caballero to the early work of Galdos and Blasco Ibanez. The liberal move- 
ment of the nineteenth century and the reaction to it in the novel. 


THE Mopern SPANISH Drama. Prerequisite, English 201. The drama from the 
romantic period to some of the contemporaries. Major part of the course 
deals with the nineteenth century. 


THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN SPANISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 
201. A study of Spanish neo-classicism and Spain’s resistance to it. Feijoo, 
Luzan, and Jovellanos; Ramon de la Cruz, Padre Isla, and Torres Villarroel. 


INTRODUCTION TO HISPANIC-AMERICAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 201. 
A survey of the literature of Hispanic-America from the period of the In- 
dependence to our days. Special study of the Modernista Movement and the 
contemporary tendencies of Hispanic-American literature. 


Russian LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE MID-NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Prerequisite, English 201. A survey of the chief literary contributions 
made by Russian writers of the Kiev period (Lay of the Host of Igor, the 
Bylini, and folklore). The era of Catherine the Great (Derzhavin, Karamzin, 
Krylov, Zhukovsky, Fonvizin) and the early nineteenth century (Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev). The critics (Belinsky, Herzen, 
Dobroliubov, Chernishevsky etc.) 


THe Great Russian NoveLisrs. Prerequisite, English 201. The “giants” of 
Russian literature (Dostoevsky and Tolstoy) with special emphasis on the 
sociological and ideological aspects of their works. Their lesser contemporaries 
(Leskov, Saltykov-Schedrin, Garshin, Chakhov, and the early Gorky). The 


“neo-realists” (Kuprin, Andreev, Bunin, and others.) 


MODERN Russian LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 201. A survey of Russian 
literature from the 1905 Revolution to the present day. New literary move- 
ments (symbolism, futurism, modernism). The Russian theater, especially 
the Moscow Art Theater. Literature after 1917, wth special emphasis on 
the relationship of literature to the Soviet regime. “Socialist realism” and its 
meaning, with particular attention to the writings of Alexander Blok, Gorky- 
after the revolution, Ilya Ehrenburg, Michael Sholokhov, Alexander Fadyeev, 
Konstantin Simonov, and new post-war writers. 


SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TO 1740. Prerequisite, English 201. A compre- 
hensive view of the development of the literary genres from the beginning to 
1740. Special emphasis is given to the Middle High German epic and the 
Reformation movement. 
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SURVEY oF GERMAN LITERATURE FROM 1740. Prerequisite, English 201. A 
continuation of Literature 270. A comprehensive study of the classical period, 
culminating in the works of Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, 
English 201. A discussion of the works of Kleist, Grillparzer, Buchner, Heine, 
and Hebbel. 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, English 201. A comprehensive 
view of the development of German literature from 1880 to the present. 


THE GERMAN NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, English 
201. A study of the principal works of Freytag, Raabe, Keller, and Fontane. 


THE GERMAN DraMa FROM 1880 TO THE PRESENT. Prerequisite, English 201. 
A study of the works of the chief dramatists of the modern period (Haupt- 
mann, Wedekind, Unruli, Toller, Werfel, Kaiser, Johst). 


THE GERMAN Novelle FROM GOETHE to Thomas MANN. Prerequisite, English 
201. A study of modern German prose-fiction of the short story type. Repre- 
sentative works of Goethe, Keller, Meyer, Storm, Raabe, Stifter, Viebig, 
Schnitzler, Heinrich Mann, Wassermann, and Thomas Mann form the basis of 
the course. 


Thomas MANN AND MODERN GERMAN FicrTION. Prerequisite, English 201. A 
study of the contemporary German novel and essay on the basis of Thomas 
Mann's works. The discussion includes significant prose works by Carossa, 
Doblin, Feuchtwanger, Hauptmann, Junger, Kolbenheyer, Wassermann, Werfel, 
Wiechert, and Stefan and Arnold Zweig. 


GERMAN ROMANTICISM., Prerequisite, English 201. A study of the intellectual 
trends of the epoch between 1790 and 1830 as manifested in the works of 
Novalis, Tieck, the Schlegels, Arnim, Brentano, Hoffmann, and Eichendorff. 


LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Prerequisite, English 201. From 
Petrarch through the “cinquecento.” A survey of the chief literary contribu- 
tions made by Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso (great exponents of chivalrous 
romance in verse), Machiavelli, Savonarola, Galileo, Giordano Bruno, and 
their contemporaries. The relationship of literature to the social background 
and political thought of the period. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE OF THE MopERN PeERIop. Prerequisite, English 201. A 
survey of Italian literature from the revolutionary period of the nineteenth 
century to the present day, with particular attention to the writings of Mazzini, 
Pellico, D'Annunzio, Carducci, Manzoni (romanticism in the novel), Verga 
(realism), De Sanctis, and Croce (critics and historians). Contemporary 
writings, as Silone’s Bread and Wine. Study of the development of the opera 
and drama, with works of Goldoni, Metastasio, and Pirandello. 


310-311. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 18th CENTURY. Prerequisite, consent 


of instructor. Primarily a seminar for oustanding students in the humanities. 
Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the 18th century, as 
manifested in the literature, art, science, philosophy and politics of the period. 
Locke, Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Reynolds, Voltaire, Rousseau, Paine, Kant, 
Goethe, Schiller, The Federalist Papers. 


312-313. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 19TH CENTURY. Prerequisite, consent 


of instructor. Primarily a seminar for outstanding students in the humanities. 
Deals with the main ideas and intellectual currents of the 19th century, 
as manifested in the art, literature, science, philosophy and politics of the 
period. Wordsworth, Bentham, Mill, Hegel, Marx, Comte, Darwin, Pius IX, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Ibsen. 
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Labor Relations Program 


This program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
attempts to provide for general education as well as for the improvement 
of the student’s qualifications for work in the field of labor relations. 
It includes basic courses drawn from the fields of economics, accounting, 
speech, law, and journalism as part of the technical preparation for 
administrative and professional positions. Any preparation for a career 
in the union movement, however, requires participation in union affairs 
at the local level, for which this program cannot be considered a sub- 
stitute. 


In addition to the general degree requirements listed on page 55, the 
student will present thirty semester hours selected from the following 
courses with the approval of the Chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics: 


Accounting 101, 102 

Business Administration 101 

Economics 102, 130, 309, 311, 315, 221, 234, 240, 280 
Education 201, 216, 281 

Finance 110 

Journalism 210 

Personnel Administration 210, 220, 225, 340 
Political Science 210, 220, 270 

Psychology 215, 220 

Sociology 230, 245, 361, 317 

Speech 101 


Course descriptions for the courses listed above will be found in the 
catalog under the departments concerned. 


Medical Technology Program 


This program of study offers an opportunity for training in the 
field of Medical Technology leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
It provides a year of technical training at an approved hospital laboratory 
following three years of college courses. The student receives his degree 
at the end of the fourth year and will be eligible to take the qualifying 
examination of the American Society of Clinical Pathologists for registry 
as a laboratory technologist. 


Three of the leading hospitals in the Chicago area, all of which are 
approved by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association as schools for the training of laboratory 
technologists, are cooperating with the College in this program. These 
are: Mt. Sinai Hospital, The Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, and 
Michael Reese Hospital. These institutions offer a well-balanced program 
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of instruction in laboratory technique designed to prepare the graduate 
for work in any general hospital laboratory. 


In additicn to the general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Science listed on page 58, the student will, in consultation with the 
Chairman of the Department of Biology, complete a program of scientific 
studies including the following requirements: 


A. College courses: 
1. Required: 
Biology 111, 112 or 115, 260, 300 
Chemistry 111, 112, 211, 231 
2. Recommended: 
Biology 200, 301, 310 
Chemistry 214 


B. Completion of a course of technical training in an approved 
hospital. 


For course descriptions, see the Biology Department and Chemistry 
Department sections of the catalog. 


Physicial Science 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Morris Goran, Course Chairman Philip Constantinides 
William Colburn Dieter M. Gruen 
Milton C. Cooper Theodore G. Phillips 


William M. Saltman 


101-102. Tre PxuysicaL Universe. No prerequisite for 101. This sequence is de- 
signed for non-scientists. The first semester introduces scientific method and 
the world view depicted by modern astronomy, meteorology, and geology. 
The second course integrates the major principles of physics and chemistry, 
and reinterprets the portrait given in 101. Throughout, the social and personal 
significance of physical science is stressed. The material is presented through 
lectures and discussion, sound films, slides, demonstrations, and museum Visits. 


201. GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. For men and women enrolled in liberal 
arts, music, and commerce who have had Physical Science 101, as well as 
natural science majors wishing to round out their knowledge of nature. The 
latter are admitted without prerequisite. A non-mathematical treatment of 
the solar system, the stars, and our galaxy. Through lectures, discussion, demon- 
strations, and field trips, students become familiar with the constellations, 
the meaning of time, the calendar, cosmogony speculations, and the elements 
of descriptive astronomy. 


301. NucLear Science. Prerequisites, Chemistry 112 and Physics 112. The elements 
of nucleonics and its wealth of applications; the structure. and nature of 
matter, radioactivity, radioelements and cheir use in all branches of science. 

311. History AND METHODS OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Prerequisites, six semester 
hours of natural science, A survey of the history of physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, astronomy, geology, meteorology, and biology, with a critique of 


methods and a discussion of philosophical and social implications. (Same as 
Philosophy 311). 
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Public Administration Program 


The object of this interdepartmental program in public service train- 
ing is to provide an understanding of the problems of public adminis- 
tration as well as some grounding in its basic techniques. The program 
outlined below may provide general training in public administration 
or concentration in the fields of public finance, public personnel admin- 
istration, or administrative management. Emphasis is placed upon broad 
training rather than preparation for specific posts. The student is urged 
to consult with the special counselor early in his college program. 


In addition to the general requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree (see page 55), the student must take the following courses: 


Accounting 101, 102 

Economics 102, 234 

Personnel Administration 210 

Political Science 102 or 110, 203 or 220, 270 


and two of the following courses: 
Accounting 206 
Economics 272, 273 
Personnel Administration 220, 340, 350 
Political Science 203, 220, 371, 374, 375 


The following courses are recommended as electives: 


Accounting 203 

Economics 209, 211, 221, 236, 330 
Education 202 

History 255 

Political Science 210, 230, 351 
Sociology 233, 245, 317 


Course descriptions for the courses listed above will be found in the 
catalog under the departments concerned. 


Regional Studies 
Otto Wirth, Adviser 
Major Sequence in Regional Studies. 


Students electing a major sequence in regional studies can select one 
of the following interdepartmental fields of concentration: France, Ger- 
many, Latin America, Russia. 

‘The required courses are: 


Il. Second year language sequence in the field of concentration (251 
and 252). 
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Regional Studies — Social Science 


Two courses in the literature of the region, to be approved by the 
adviser. 


‘Two courses in the history of the region, such as History 203 and 
204 for France and Germany, 220 and 230 for Russia, 215 and 
225 for Latin America or other courses approved by the inter- 
departmental adviser. 


One course in Political Science to be selected from 105, 261, 263, 
275, or a course to be approved by the interdepartmental adviser. 


One course in Economics, such as 271, or a course to be approved 
by the intededpartmental adviser. 


One course in the appropriate Culture Studies. 


Credit for study abroad in the region is transferable by transcript or 
examination depending on the source. 


Before the close of the senior year, the student must also complete 
one of the following requirements: 


1. 
Z 


Pass a comprehensive examination in the field of concentration. 


Submit a satisfactory piece of research done under the direction 
of a member of the committee chosen from the departments 
represented, or in one of the research courses offered by the co- 
operating departments. 


Students planning to take this sequence are urged to consult Mr. 


Wirth, 


Interdepartmental Adviser for the Regional Studies, before the 


end of their sophomore year. 


Social Science 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Arthur Hillman, Chairman Charles B. Macklin 
Robert V. Cole Sara Landau 

Mary P. Keohane Charles Orr 
Sherwin Landfield Frank Untermyer 


101-102, 


George H. Watson 


CONTEMPORARY Society. No prerequisite for 101. The nature and develop- 
ment of contemporary social, economic, and political organization; major 
social changes resulting from industrialization and urbanization; social dis- 
organization and movements toward social reorganization. Economic problems 
and policies; programs of governmental and social planning. Throughout the 
course there will be consideration of the relations between personal freedom 
and social control in problem situations, and an analysis of the role of the 
individual as producer, consumer, and citizen in a free society. 
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Statistics 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Rolf A. Weil, Chairman Norman Rudy 
Arthur Assum Jack Silber 
Jeanne Pechtal Donald H. Steward 


In every science and in many of the industrial arts more and more 
information is secured, presented, and used with the aid of statistical 
methods. For many years there has been a constant demand for trained 
statisticians. The curriculum at Roosevelt College takes cognizance of 
the fact that different levels of proficiency are appropriate for students 
who are planning different careers. Five programs in statistics are outlined 
below. 


PLan 1. For students satisfying only the minimum major requirements 
in sociology, political science, economics, or commerce. 


Math. 100. Intermediate Algebra (unless excused because of mastery of the 
third semester of high school algebra). 

Statistics 234. Elementary Statistics (credit may be listed according to major 
as Economics 234, Political Science 234, or Sociology 275). 


Pran 2. For students satisfying only the minimum major requirements 
in bsychology or education. 


Math. 100. Intermediate Algebra (unless excused because of mastery of the 
third semester of high school algebra). 

Education 235. Elementary Statistics (credit may be listed as Psychology 23 5 
for Psychology majors). 


Pran 3. For students satisfying only the minimum statistical require- 
ments in science majors. 


Math. 101. Trigonometry. 
Math. 102. College Algebra. 
Math. 115. Statistical Analysis of Scientific Data. 


Plans 1, 2, and 3 are recommended for students who expect to use 
only the simplest formulae and who will be “consumers” and not “pro- 
ducers” of statistical information. (Psychology and Education students 
must take Education 235. Statistics 234 will not be recognized for major 
credit in psychology and education, if taken after February, 1948.) 


PLAN 4. For students who expect to do graduate work in psychology 
or education, but wish to meet only the minimum requirements of 
good graduate schools. 


Math. 100. Intermediate Algebra (unless excused). 


Math. 102. College Algebra (recommended). 
Education 235. Elementary Statistics. 
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Pian 5. For students who expect to do graduate work in the social 
sciences or in commerce, but wish to meet only the minimum re- 
quirements of good graduate schools. 

Math. 100. Intermediate Algebra (unless excused). 
Statistics 234. Elementary Statistics (credit may be listed according to 
major as Economics 234, Political Science 234, or Sociology 275. 


Math. 102. College Algebra (may be taken before Statistics 234), 
Statistics 236. Intermediate Statistics. 


Pian 6. For students who desire an adequate foundation for statistical 
research. 


Math, 100. Intermediate Algebra (unless excused). 

Math. 101. Trigonometry. 

Math. 102. College Algebra. 

Statistics 234 or Education 235 or Mathematics 115. 

Statistics 236. Intermediate Statistics. 

Math. 103. Analytic Geometry. 

Math. 203. Calculus I. 

Math. 204. Calculus II. 

Statistics 335. Advanced Statistics for Social Science and Commerce Students, 
(for course description see Economics 335) or 

Education 335. Advanced Statistics for Psychology and Education majors. 


ITALIAN 
See Modern Languages. 


JOURNALISM 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Leo A. Lerner Grant J. Verhulst 
201. INTRODUCTION TO JOURNALISM. Prerequisite, English 102. In this course, 
present-day American journalism is examined through a treatment of such 
topics as: the business of journalism, the social implications of the newspaper 
as a business institution, freedom of the press, newspapers and the public, the 


canons of good journalism, the “departments” of the newspaper, and journal- 
ism as a Career. 


210. WRITING For Print. Prerequisite, English 102. Analysis of journalistic writing 
(non-fiction). Clinical treatment of articles written by members of the class. 


LABOR EDUCATION 


For description of courses offered by this Division, see page 71. 


Because nearly all of the work offered by the Labor Education Divi- 
sion consists of short courses, credit for these courses does not count 
towards the Bachelor’s degree. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


For sequence of courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree, see Inter- 
departmental Courses. 
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Literature — Marketing 


LITERATURE 


See English and Interdepartmental Courses. 


MARKETING 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Carl F. Strodel, Acting Chairman Adolph G. Pierrot 
Philip R. Cane Charles C. Slater 
Edward S. Gordon John F. Stokely 
Bernard Herman Norman M. Wallack 
Irwin L. Klein Brandel L. Works 


Major: Degree Program is listed on page 63. 


The curriculum of this Department specializes in the training of 
men and women for successful participation in that wide area of business 
called “distribution” or “sales”. 


The field of marketing embraces distribution problems and techniques 
of great variety and contrast, from the problems of the small retailer to 
those of the large manufacturer. The tools or skills of marketing are 
diverse and specialized, with general principles applying over a wide field. 
Special techniques and special media are used in highly distinctive ways, 
where the distribution problem ranges from the local appeal for con- 
sumer patronage to the broader appeal for industrial markets. 


Training in salesmanship, sales management, retailing, and the more 
generalized sales promotion techniques are all in the curriculum of the 
Marketing Department. A major concern of the instructional staff is to 
keep abreast of changes in marketing needs and the techniques that are 
used in the changing times. Much stress is placed on the analysis of prob- 
lems and the planning of programs. 


101. PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING. Prerequisite, Economics 101. A study of the nature 
of distribution or marketing; marketing functions and institutions; marketing 
legislation and practices. 


200. PRINCIPLES OF MARKET Survey. Prerequisite, Marketing 101. This course deals 
specifically with the study of the market—the point of use of goods and 
services. The volume of goods moving in the industrial and the consumer 
markets is about evenly divided; the industrial market has practically nothing 
in common with the consumer market. It is essential, therefore, that the 
student acquire an early appreciation of the necessary approaches to the study 
of the two spearate markets. 


201. PROBLEMS IN MARKETING. Prerequisite, Marketing 200. A case study of 
sclected problems, such as determining price policies; brand policies; pro- 
motion, and competition. 


210. RETAIL MERCHANDISING. Prerequisite, Marketing 201. A course dealing with 
the study of retail buying and selling activities, merchandising problems, pric- 
ing and price policies, and retail salesmanship; also a case study of problems 
in retail merchandising. 
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Marketing — Advertising 


Reram OPERATION AND CONTROL. Prerequisite, Marketing 201. Deals with 
retail store operating activities and personnel problems including customer 
service policies, store systems, personnel management, and retail control activi- 
ties such as credit, accounting, and insurance. Includes a case study of prob- 
lems in operation and control. 


SALES TRAINING. Prerequisites, Business Administration 101 and Marketing 101. 
A study of salesmanship and selling methods. 


SALES MANAGEMENT. Prerequisites, Marketing 201 and 220. A study of prob- 
lems and modern methods of recruiting, selecting, and training a sales force; 
building sales quotas; sales programs; and supervision of the sales force. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Prerequisite, Marketing 200, 201, 220, 224, Advertising 
231. Emphasis is placed on providing better understanding of the difficulties 
involved in the marketing of industrial goods, and exploring current policy 
decisions in che handling of industrial marketing problems. The course ex- 
amines how the end of World War II has brought into sharp focus the need 
for: (a) radical readjustments throughout the marketing industry; (b) quick 
adaptations to the increasingly competitive economy; and (c) necessary alert- 
ness to the impact of government “standby” production orders on the in- 
dustrial marketing mechanism. Case studies and projects are included. 


RESEARCH IN MARKETING. Prerequisites, fifteen semester hours in marketing 
courses and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


Advertising 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING. Prerequisites, Marketing 101 and 200 (or 200 
concurrently). A first course in advertising covering the field of advertising 
principles. The course treats with che uses of advertising; elements of advertise- 
ments; discussion of layout; copy techniques; newspapers; direct mail; outdoor 
advertising; streetcar advertising; radio advertising; promotions; and the use 
of research. 


ADVERTISING Mebta. Prerequisite, Advertising 231. This course deals with con- 
siderations of all available media, with emphasis on the most effective media 
choices as they relate to the special problems of the advertisers involved. 


ADVERTISING Cory WkrrincG. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or consent of in- 
structor. Fundamental principles underlying the writing of copy for all types 
of advertising media. Laboratory sessions provide supervised writing practice 
on case problems selected from leading retail and national concerns. Slides 
illustrating selected advertising copy from various media will be discussed in 
class. Reading assignments, supplementing the practice writing, are selected 
from texts and advertising periodicals. 


ADVERTISING Layour CONSTRUCTION. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, or con- 
sent of instructor. This course covers the principles of layout construction 
as they relate to national and retail advertising. Ic emphasizes the funda- 
mental principles of construction, the arrangement of the elements of the 
advertisement, and che making of practical layouts for all types of advertising 
media. Emphasis is placed on the copywriter’s rather than the artist’s approach 
co layout. 


ADVERTISING PropucTION. Prerequisite, Advertising 231 or consent of in- 
structor. This is a basic course in the mechanical aspects of printed advertis- 
ing. The major processes of letterpress, lithography, and gravure printing 
are explored, with emphasis on modern typography, and che making of color 
photo-engravings and gravure positives. Classroom lectures and exercises, 
supplemented by color sound films and field trips through some of Chicago’s 
Graphic Arts plants, give the student a working knowledge of current practice 
in the production of all printed media. 
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240. RADIO ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Advertising 231. A survey of all phases of 
broadcast advertising and the current practices in the commercial sponsorship 
of radio and television programs. 


350. PROBLEMS IN ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, Advertising 231, 233, 235, Marketing 
201 and senior standing. This course correlates the principles of advertising 
which have been studied in previous courses with the practices employed by 
advertising firms. Actual problems of leading retail and national concerns will 
be discussed. From current literature, contacts with advertising men, and 
trips to advertising concerns, the student gains an understanding of the 
requirements for various types of advertising work he may wish to enter. 


390. RESEARCH IN ADVERTISING. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in advertising 
courses and senior standing. One to four semester hours. 


MATHEMATICS 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Greenville D. Gore, Chairnzan Gail L. Miller 
Robert G. Fyr Jack Silber 
Woodrow W. A. Jaffee Alan T. Street 
Edward H. Kingsley Clayton J. Thomas 
Peter Yff 


The Department of Mathematics recognizes four kinds of service 
which it aims to render for the student body: 


1. To present the cultural values of mathematics in such a manner 
as to develop student appreciation for mathematics as a discipline, 
not for any alleged training value to the mind, but for those 
benefits, both tangible and intellectual, that derive from what 
it has enabled the human race to accomplish. 


2. To make available those mathematical courses that are needed by 
students who are specializing in other fields, such as physics, 
chemistry, biology, engineering, and economics. 


3. To provide certain courses that are integral parts of required 
training in professional fields. Among these are statistics, actuarial 
science and engineering. 


4, To offer mathematics training of especially high quality for 
teachers and other persons who expect to do graduate work in the 


field. 


The Department is cognizant of recent trends toward more advanced 
subject matter and increased rigor or precision in the beginning graduate 
courses offered by the better universities. In order that mathematics 
majors may be able to meet these rising standards, the Department has 
introduced several new advanced courses, examples of which are: Intro- 
duction to Modern Algebraic Theories (Math. 325), Functions of a 
Complex Variable (Math. 355), Metric Differential Geometry, (Math. 
356). 
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Mathematics 


Mathematics students should note the increasing number of pro- 
fessions and vocations that utilize training in college mathematics. It is 
especially important to the professional computer, the statistician, the 
actuary, the accountant, and the mathematical physicist. 


Major: Requirements for a major in mathematics are: at least four 
courses (12 semester hours) beyond Mathematics 204, not less than six 
hours of which have been completed at Roosevelt College. All credits that 
have been transferred from other colleges must be approved explicitly 
by the Chairman of this Department in order to be applied toward the 
departmental major. No course in which the student has received a grade 
lower than C may be counted toward the major sequence. (See the sample 
program on page 130. 


99. INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS. No prerequisite. The purpose of this course is 
to provide a basic introduction to Mathematics for those students who have 
had no high school mathematics; and also to provide opportunity for remedial 
study by those students whose high school mathematics is considered inadequate 
or faulty. The topics covered will include: a study of the properties of arith- 
metic and algebraic numbers; the symbols of algebra; and elementary algebraic 
operations. 


100. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. Prerequisite, Mathematics 99 or first year high school 
algebra. This course is designed to cover the essentials of intermediate algebra 
for students who present entrance credit of only one unit in this subject. 


101. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100 or 1% years of high 
school algebra and plane geometry. Topics: functions of the general angle; 
functions of acute angles; solutions of right triangles by natural trigono- 
metric functions; trigonometric identities; reduction formulas; radian measure; 
graphs of trigonometric functions; addition formulas, logarithmas; solutions 
of triangles by logarithmas, inverse trigonometric functions; and trigonometric 
equations. 


102. COLLEGE ALGEBRA. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100 or one and one-half years 
of high school algebra. Topics treated: functions and their graphs; theory 
or equations; inequalities; Horner’s method; complex numbers; permutations; 
combinations and probability; determinants; partial fractions. 


103, ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. Prerequisite, Mathematics 101 and 102. This course 
deals with functional relations involving two variables, and the graphical 
representations of their loci (straight lines, conic sections, and higher plane 
curves). It seeks to develop skill and judgment in the choice and manipulation 
of equations (Cartesian, polar, and parametric), and of coordinate systems. 
An introduction to the geometry of three dimensions, or methods of approxi- 
mate representation of empirical functions, is given in the later weeks of the 
course. 


115. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SCIENTIFIC Data. Prerequisite, Mathematics 101 and 
102. Topics: Computation of averages and measures of dispersion, elementary 
probability, and introduction to probability distributions, elements of sampling, 
confidence limits and statistical significance tests, curve fitting by the method 
of least squares and correlation. 
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203. CarcuLus I. Prerequisite, Mathematics 103. The course emphasizes the methods 
and techniques of the Differential Calculus. Some elementary Integral Calculus 
is introduced to satisfy the needs of science and engineering students. Topics 
include: fundamental definitions and limits; differentiation of algebraic and 
transcendental forms; anti-differentiation of simple algebraic forms; integra- 
tion as a process of summation; maxima and minima; parametric and polar 
equations; curvature; applications to mathematical and physical situations. 
Five semester hours. 


204. CaLcuLus II. Prerequisite Mathematics 203. The course is a continuation of 
Calculus I, with the emphasis on the techniques and applications of the Integral 
Calculus. Topics include: Mean value Theorem of the Differential Calculus; 
integration of standard forms and integration by various devices; use of 
integral tables; an introduction to infinite series, including expansion in 
Taylor’s Series; partial differentiation; multiple integration: definitions and 
formulae for hyperbolic functions; some simple ordinary differential equations; 
applications. Five semester hours. 


211. ENGINEERING MEcHANIcS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203 (or concurrently). 
This course covers that part of mechanics called statics. Topics treated are: 
composition and resolution of forces in a plane and in three dimensions; 
parallel forces in a plane; parallel forces in three dimensions; non-parallel 
forces; graphical and algebraic methods including Bow’s notation and funicular 
force polygons; methods of sectioning structures; catenaries and other forms 
of suspended cables; and friction. 


212. ENGINEERING MECHANIcS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 211; and 204 or con- 
currently. Topics: problems in kinematics, such as harmonic motion, circular 
motion, relative displacements, velocities and accelerations, Coriolis’ law, and 
motion of rigid bodies; kinetics problems including force, mass, and accelera- 
tion in relation to Newton’s laws of motion; equations of motion for a particle 
and for a rigid body; kinetics of translating and rotating bodies; kinetics of 
general motion of a rigid body in a plane; work and energy; impact; conserva- 
tion of momentum; and the gyroscope. 


220. THEORY OF EQuaTIOoNs. Prerequisite, Mathematics 203. Topics treated: complex 
numbers; cubic and quartic equations; numerical equations in general; determi- 
nants; linear systems of equations; symmetric function; and theories of elimina- 
nation. 


307. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204. This course deals 
with a study of the more common types of ordinary differential equations, 
especially those of the first and second orders. The course is designed to meet 
the needs of both engineering and liberal arts students. Hence, emphasis is 
placed on geometrical interpretations and applications to geometry, elementary 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry. 


308, PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL Equations. Prerequisite, Mathematics 307 and 220, 
or consent of the instructor. Topics: The development of partial differential 
equations by eliminating constants, by eliminating arbitrary functions, and by 
consideration of physical situations; complete, general and singular integrals; 
the subsidiary equations of Lagrange; the method of Charpit; the method of 
Jacobiy; Fourier’s series; linear differential equations with constant coeff- 
cients; Laplace's transformation; boundry value problems such as vibrating 
strings, heat flow in one and two dimensions, problems in electricity; and 
the method of Monge. 
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315. Vecror ANatysis. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204 and 220, or consent of the 
instructor. The course treats the powerful vector techniques for investigating 
a broad class of mathematical problems, with special reference to physics and 
mechanics. Topics: The operations addition and subtraction; the “dot” and 
“cross? products; differentiation of vectors, the “del” operator on scalars, and 
on vectors; integration of vector, transformations on line and surface integrals; 
the operators in terms of curvilinear coordinates; the electrostatic field; the 
partial differential equations of Poisson and Laplace. 


325. INTRODUCTION To ALGEBRAIC THEORIES. Prerequisite, Mathematics 220. This 
course introduces the student to abstract algebraic systems and the theory of 
matrices. Topics: groups, rings, fields, linear or vector spaces, linear trans- 
formations on vector spaces, matrices, equivalence relations, and applications 
to quadratic forms. 


347. MATHEMATICAL Statistics I. Probability. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204. This 
course presumes a good foundation in the integral calculus. The theory is 
developed from first principles, the axiomatic approach being the point of view 
adopted. Topics covered are: point sets, probability measure, random variables, 
distribution functions, Stielrges integration, the normal, the binomial, the 
Poisson, and associated distributions, moment generating functions, funda- 
mental limit theorems, and the classical theory of combinatorial analysis. 


348. MATHEMATICAL Statistics Il. Statistical Inference. Prerequisite, Mathematics 
347. Topics covered are: sampling, sampling distributions, sampling from a 
normal population, introduction to the theory of statistical estimation, tests 
of significance, correlation and normal regression theory. 


350. AbvaNceD CaLcuLus I. Prerequisite, Mathematics 204 with a grade of C or 
better. The primary purpose of the course is to establish the foundations of 
the calculus by emphasis on fundamental definitions and theorems, and on 
methods of rigorous proof. Topics include: sequences and the theory of 
limits; continuity of functions of one or more variables; total and partial 
derivatives of the first and higher orders; the definite integral and the Funda- 
mental Theorem of the Integral Calculus; the Mean Value Theorems of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus; volume and surface integrals; Grecn's 
Theorem in space; applications. 


351. ApvaNceD CaLcuLus II. Prerequisite, Mathematics 350. The course is a con- 
tinuation of Advanced Calculus I, with the same emphasis on fundamentals 
and rigor. Topics include: line integrals and their properties; Green’s Theorem 
in the plane; Stoke’s Theorem; definitions and standard tests for infinite 
series; properties of absolutely and uniformly convergent series; power series; 
Taylor's Formula and Taylor's Series; maxima and minima for functions of 
two or more variables; improper integrals; the Gamma function; Fourier 
Series; applications. 


355. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF THE COMPLEX VARIABLE. Prerequisite, 
Mathematics 351 or concurrently. This course is primarily for mathematics and 
physics majors. It lays the foundation for an intelligent appreciation of func- 
tion theory for graduate students of mathematics and establishes the theory 
underlying the theorems used by the physicist in his advanced work. Topics: 
definitions and algebra of the complex number; definition and properties of 
analytic functions; definitions, analysis and geometry of the elementary func- 
tions of a complex variable; complex integration; Cauchy-Goursat Theorem 
and some of its consequences; power series, Taylor’s Series, and Laurent’s Series; 
residues and poles; conformal mapping; applications. 
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356. SOLID ANALYTIC AND DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY. Prerequisite, Mathematics 
350 and 307. This course will include a brief introduction to the classical 
solid analytic geometry, followed by a treatment of metric differential geometry 
of space curves and of surfaces. Topics are three dimensional coordinate 
systems and their transformations, with particular attention to metric trans- 
formations; paremetric representations of curves; the moving trihedral, arc 
length, curvature, torsion and the intrinsic equations of curves; helices, Ber- 
trand curves, and developable surfaces; the fundamental theory of surfaces; 
curvature, and important systems of curves on a surface; mapping of surfaces; 
surfaces of special types. 

Suggested Program for Students Majoring in Mathematics 
(For the B.S. Degree) 
For Full-Time Students 
FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 

Eng. 101—Composition {..—------------------- 3 Eng. 102—Composition I]... 3 

Philos. 101—Philosophical Found- Hist. 101—Main Currents in 

itt) | a 3 Enuropcab: Estoril 3 

Math. 102—College Alza 3 Speech 101—Fundamentals of Speech... 3 

Math. 101—Trigonometry -~..-.......-.----.. 3 Math. 103—Analytic Geometry... 3 

Chem. 111—General Chemistry—.........4 Chem. 12—General Chemistry and 

Cata tive Anal yeis | eee 4 
SECOND YEAR 

Hist. 105—American History... 3 Math. 220—Theory of Equations... 3 

Math. 203—Calculus J__.... $ Math. 204—Calculus WW $ 

Physics 211—Mechanics, Heat and Physics 212—Electricity and Mag- 

WAVER GEE Mo a ns Y netism, Sound and Light. 5 
Biol. 101—Human Biology I....—.__..3 Biol. 102—-Human Biology IL. 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Germ. 101—Elementary German............ = German 102—Elementary German 4 
Eng. 201—TIntrod. to Literature .......... 3 Math. 307—Differential Equations i 
Math. 350—Advanced Calculus J... 3 Math. 351—Advanced Calculus H 3 
Physics 310—Introd. to Geometrical Physics 311—Physical Optics... 3 

ODIOS cece Fe cee 3 Pol. Sci. 101—Elements of 
Econ. 101—Introd. to Economics... 3 Political Science _... 3 
FOURTH YEAR 

Soc. 101—Introd. to Sociology_....--...--.- 3 Math. 348—Mathematical Sratistics If 3 

Math. 347—Mathematical Statistics 1... 3 Math. 308—Partial Differential 

Math. 355—Functions of a Complex Botation® foe x 3 

Marable ke e a E 3 TERGtivées ii. 9 
ict vy ee a e ob me 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 
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Modern Languages — French 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


INSTRUCTIONAL ST AFF 
Dalai Brenes, Chairman Eric Kruh 


Bertha Brommer Andre A. Mandeville 

Joseph Creanza Emanuel Merdinger 

Norma V. Fornaciari Edward F. Robbins 

Donna Glyndon Peter Selz 

Ruth C. Healy Barbara Seybold 
Otto Wirth 


Languages at Roosevelt College are taught by an aural-oral method. 
Beginning with the very first course, the classwork is conducted largely 
in the language studied and the student is expected to speak the language 
as much as possible in the class sessions. Formal grammar is held to a 
minimum and is used only as a means to an end: to give the student 
an idea of the structure and tendencies of the language. The material used 
is of a cultural nature and is selected so as to give the student an esthetic 
appreciation of the culture represented by the language and literature of 
the several civilizations. 


The 101 and 102 courses and the 200 courses in literature are four- 
hour courses; the others, three hours. The language courses are supple- 
mented by laboratory work. During the semester every student makes 
recordings in the language studied, which he uses for corrective work. 
Special attention is paid to the acquisition by the student of an adequate 
pronunciation. 


Major: A major in any of the several languages consists of four 
language courses, or their equivalent, and four courses in the literature 
of the major field. An adequate reading knowledge of some other lan- 
guage in the Department is also required. The Department determines in 
each case the adequacy of the reading knowledge. 


FRENCH 


LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. No prerequisite. First part of a year sequence. Daily 
work in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation. 
Intensive reading in classroom work. Recordings of student’s speech. Four 
semester hours. 


102. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Prerequisite, French 101 or its equivalent. Second part of 
first year sequence; continuation of 101. Recordings of student’s speech. Four 
semester hours. 
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Modern Languages — French — German 


253. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Prerequisite, French 102 or its equivalent. Oral work 
designed to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken 
language. Outside reading and written work. Introduction to French civiliza- 
tion. Recordings of student’s speech. 


254. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Prerequisite, French 253 or its equivalent. Intensive 
oral class work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. 
Oral and written compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the 
course. Recordings of student’s speech. 


255. ApvaNcED FRENCH. Prerequisite, French 254 or its equivalent. Elements of 
phonetics. Stress on conversational proficiency. Oral reports on assigned out- 
side readings. Recordings of student’s speech. 


350. FrewcH Puowetics, Prerequisite, French 255 or equivalent. A practical study 
of the mechanics of pronunciation and of the principles of stress, intonation, 
syllabication, linking, elision, assimilation, etc. Recordings of student’s speech. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


201. Survey or FRENCH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, French 254 or its equivalent. 
A course dealing with the court and folk literature of the Middle Ages 
(Chanson de Roland, romances of chivalry, fabliaux, Roman de Renard, Roman 
de la Rose, farces, and lyric poetry, especially Villon); the Renaissance 
(Rabelais, Montaigne, and the poets of the Pleiade); and the 17th century, 
with special emphasis on the classical drama of Corneille, Racine, and Moliere. 
Four semester hours. 


202. Survey or FRENCH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, French 254 or its equivalent. A 
continuation of French 201 with comparable amounts of reading. Special 
emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries, Four semester hours. 


210. The FrencH NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, French 254 
or its equivalent. A course dealing with the three chief movements of the 
period: the romantic, the realistic, and the naturalistic school, with a study 
of the most important authors and their works (Hugo, Sand, Merimee, Stend- 
hal, Balzac, Flaubert, Zola). Four semester hours. 


211. THe FRENCH THEATER IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, French 
254 or its equivalent. A study of the chief movements of the period: the 
romantic, the realistic, the naturalistic, and the symbolistic school—their most 
important authors and their works (Hugo, Vigny, Musset, Augier, Dumas 
fils, Brecque, Maeterlinck, Claudel). Four semester hours. 


GERMAN 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


101. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. No prerequisite. First part of a year sequence. Daily 
work in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronuncia- 
tion. Intensive reading in classroom work. Recordings of student’s speech. 
Four semester hours. 


102. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Prerequisite, German 101 or its equivalent. Second part 


of first year sequence; continuation of 101. Recordings of student's speech. 
Four semester hours. 
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Modern Languages — German 


INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. Prerequisite, German 102 or its equivalent. Oral work 
designed to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken 
language. Outside reading and written work. Introduction to German civiliza- 
tion. Recordings of student’s speech. 


INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. Prerequisite, German 253 or its equivalent, Intensive 
oral class work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. 
Oral and written compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the 
course. Recordings of student’s speech. 


ADVANCED GERMAN. Prerequisite, German 254 or its equivalent. The land and 
the people. Discussion, reading, and reports concerning the geographical, 
economic, social, and political aspects of the’ German speaking countries. Class 
is conducted entirely in German. 

SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. Prerequisite, German 102 or its equivalent. Aim is to 
develop the students technique ‘in reading scientific material by intensive 
class reading of selections from several sciences and extensive outside reading 
of material dealing with the student’s science major. Oral mastery of scientific 
terminology. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


SURYEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TO 1740, Prerequisite, German 254 or its 
equivalent. A comprehensive view of the development of the literary genres 
from the beginning to 1740. Special emphasis on the Middle High German 
epic and the Reformation movement. Four semester hours. 


SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE FROM 1740. Prerequisite, German 254 or its 
equivalent. Continuation of German 201. A comprehensive study of the 
classical period, culminating in the works of Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and 
Schiller. Four semester hours. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY GERMAN LITERATURE.  Prerequiste, 
German 254 or its equivalent. The works of Kleist, Grillparzer, Buchner, 
Heine, and Hebbel. Four semester hours. 


MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, German 254 or its equivalent, A 
comprehensive view of the development of German literature from 1880 to 
the present. Four semester hours. 


THE GERMAN NOVEL IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, German 
254 or its equivalent. A study of the principal works of Freytag, Raabe, 
Keller, and Fontane. Four semester hours. 


THE GERMAN DRAMA FROM 1880 TO THE PRESENT. Prerequisite, German 254 
or its equivalent. A study of the works of the chief dramatists of the modern 
period (Hauptmann, Wedekind, Unruh, Toller, Werfel, Kaiser, Johst). Four 
semester hours. 


THe GERMAN Novelle rrom GOETHE ro THOMAS MANN. Prerequisite, German 
254 or its equivalent. A study of modern German prose-fiction of the short 
story type. Representative works of Goethe, Keller, Meyer, Storm, Raabe, 
Stifter, Viebig, Schnitzler, Heinrich Mann, Wassermann, and Thomas Mann 
form the basis of the course. Four semester hours. 


Tuomas MANN AND MODERN GERMAN FicTION. Prerequisite, German 254 or 
or its equivalent. A study of the contemporary German novel and essay on 
the basis of Thomas Mann’s works. The discussion includes significant prose 
works by Carossa, Doblin, Feuchtwanger, Hauptmann, Junger, Kolbenheyer, 
Wassermann, Werfel, Wiechert, and Stefan and Arnold Zweig. Four semester 
hours. 

GERMAN ROMANTICISM. Prerequisite, German 254 or its equivalent. A study of 
the intellectual trends of the epoch between 1790 and 1830 as manifested in 
the works of Novalis, Tieck, the Schlegels, Arnim, Brentano, Hoffmann, and 
Eichendorft. Four semester hours. 
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ITALIAN 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


ELEMENTARY ITALIAN. No prerequisite. First part of a year sequence. Daily 
work in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation. 
Intensive reading in classroom work. Recordings of student's speech. Four 
semester hours. 


ELEMENTARY ITALIAN. Prerequisite, Italian 101 or its equivalent. Second part 
of first year sequence; continuation of 101. Recordings of student’s speech. 
Four semester hours. 


INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN. Prerequisite, Italian 102 or its equivalent. Oral work 
designed to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken 
language. Outside reading and written work. Introduction to Italian civiliza- 
tion. Recordings of student's speech. 


INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN. Prerequisite, Italian 253 or its equivalent. Intensive 
oral class work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. 
Oral and written compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the 
course. Recordings of student’s speech. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


LITERATURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Prerequisite, Italian 254 or its 
equivalent. From Petrarch through the “cinquecento.” A survey of the chief 
literary contributions made by Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso (great exponents 
of chivalrous romance in verse), Machiavelli, Savonarola, Galileo, Giordano 
Bruno, and their contemporaries. The relationship of literature to the social 
background and political thought of the period. Four semester hours, 


ITALIAN LITERATURE OF THE MODERN PERIOD. Prerequisite, Italian 254 or its 
equivalent. A survey of Italian literature from the revolutionary period of 
the nineteenth century to the present day, with particular attention to the 
writings of Mazzini, Pellico, D’Annunzio, Carducci, Manzoni (romanticism in 
the novel), Verga (realism), De Sanctis and Croce (critics and historians). 
Contemporary writings, as Silone’s Bread and Wine. Study of the development 
of the opera and drama, with works of Goldoni, Metastasio, and Pirandello. 
Four semester hours. 


RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


ELEMENTARY RusstaN. No prerequisite. First part of a year sequence. Daily 
work in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation. 
Intensive reading in classroom work. Recordings of student’s speech, Four 
semester hours. 


ELEMENTARY RussiaN. Prerequisite, Russian 101 or its equivalent. Second part 
of first year sequence, continuation of 101. Recordings of student’s speech. 
Four semester hours. 


INTERMEDIATE RusstAN. Prerequisite, Russian 102 or its equivalent, Oral work 
designed to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken lan- 
guage. Outside reading and written work. Introduction to Russian civilzation. 
Recordings of student’s speech. 

INTERMEDIATE RusstaN. Prerequisite, Russian 253 or its equivalent, Intensive 
oral class work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. 
Oral and written compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the 
course. Recordings of student’s speech. 
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Modern Languages — Russian — Spanish 


ADVANCED Russian. Prerequisite, Russian 254 or its equivalent. Emphasis on 
aural-oral practice, vocabulary building, intonation, and pronunciation. Read- 
ings from Russian literature with oral and written reports. Dictation. Use of 
records as a method of diagnosis of pronunciation problems. Occasional in- 
formal discussion in Russian. 


LITERATURE COURSES 


Russian LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE MiD-NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Prerequisite, Russian 254 or its equivalent. A survey of the chief 
literary contributions made by Russian writers of the Kiev period (Lay of the 
Host of Igor, the Bylini, and folklore). The era of Catherine the Great 
(Derzhavin, Karamzin, Krylov, Zhukovsky, Fonvizin) and the early nine- 
teenth century (Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Goncharov, Turgenev). The 
critics (Belinsky, Herzen, Dobroliubov, Chernishevsky, etc.) Four semester 
hours. 


THE Great Russian NoveLists. Prerequisite, Russian 254 or its equivalent. 
The “giants” of Russian literature (Dostoevsky and Tolstoy) with special 
emphasis on the sociological and ideological aspects of their works. Their lesser 
contemporaries (Leskov, Saltykov-Schedrin, Garshin, Chekhov, and the early 
Gorky). The “neo-realists’ (Kuprin, Andreev, Bunin, etc). Four semester 
hours. 


MODERN Russtan LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Russian 254 or its equivalent. A 
survey of Russian literature from the 1905 Revolution to the present day. 
New literary movements (symbolism, futurism, modernism). The Russian 
theater, especially the Moscow Art Theater. Literature after 1917, with special 
emphasis on the relationship of literature to the Soviet regime. “Socialist 
realism” and its meaning, with particular attention to the writings of Alex- 
ander Blok, Gorky after the revolution, Ilya Ehrenburg, Michael Sholokhov, 
Alexander Fadyeev, Konstantin Simonov, and new post-war writers. Four 
semester hours. 


SPANISH 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH. No prerequisite. First part of a year sequence. Daily 
work in oral reading, individually and in chorus; intonation and pronunciation 
stressed. Intensive reading in classroom work. Recordings of student’s speech. 
Four semester hours. 


ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Prerequisite, Spanish 101 or its equivalent. Second part 
of first year sequence; continuation of 101. Recordings of student’s speech. 
Four semester hours. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Prerequisite, Spanish 102 or its equivalent. Oral work 
designed to increase fluency in reading and idiomatic use of the spoken 
language. Outside reading and written work. Introduction to Spanish civiliza- 
tion. Recordings of student’s speech, 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Prerequisite, Spanish 253 or its equivalent. Intensive 
oral class work. Stress on idiomatic use of the spoken and written language. 
Oral and written compositions used to integrate the cultural material of the 
course. Recordings of student’s speech. 


ADVANCED SPANISH. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or its equivalent. Elements of 
phonetics. Stress on conversational proficiency. Oral reports on assigned out- 
side readings. Recordings of student’s speech. 
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Modern Languages — Spanish — Music 


LITERATURE "COURSES 


201. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or its equivalent. A 
study of the literary movements in the drama, fiction and poetry of the 
nineteenth century. Romanticism to the Generation of 1898. Four semester 
hours. 


202. THe GOLDEN AGE AND LITERARY Masterpieces. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or 
its equivalent. Survey of the outstanding works from the Cid to Calderon de 
la Barca. Emphasis on the Comedia and the picaresque novel of the Golden 
Age contemporary with the Elizabethan Age. Cervantes. Four semester hours. 


203. INTRODUCTION TO HisPANIC-AMERCIAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 
or its equivalent. A survey of the literature of Hispanic-America from the 
period of the Independence to our time. Special study of the Modernista 
Movement and the contemporary tendencies of Hispanic-American literature. 
Four semester hours. 


204. THe 18tH CENTURY. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or its equivalent. A study of 
Spanish neo-classicism and Spain’s resistance to it, Feijoo, Luzan, and Jovellanos; 
Ramon de la Cruz, Padre Isla, and Torres Villarroel. Four semester hours. 


210. THE MODERN SpanisH NoveL. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or its equivalent. From 
the romantic movement to naturalism and the beginning of the contemporary 
period. Fernan Caballero to the early work of Galdos and Blasco Ibanez. The 
liberal movement of the nineteenth century and the reaction to it in the 
novel. Four semester hours. 


211. THe Mopern SpanitsH Drama. Prerequisite, Spanish 254 or its equivalent. 
The drama from the romantic period to some of the contemporaries. Major 
part of the course deals with the nineteenth century. Four semester hours. 


MUSIC 


The courses in applied and theoretical music are listed in the catalog 
of the School of Music. 

The School of Music is organized to serve both the student who wishes 
to enter the highly competitive musical profession and the student who, 
having demonstrated some musical talent, seeks to enrich his aesthetic 
life through the avocational study of music. The latter student may 
carry his elective music courses along with his academic work in the 
College. Only ten semester hours credit in the departments of Applied 
Music (Voice, Piano and Orchestral Instruments) may be counted as 
credit toward non-music degrees (A.B., B.S., B.S.C.\, but additional 
credit in Music Theory and Music Education may be counted toward 
non-music degrees 


The following course is offered especially for non-music majors: 


100. THe ENJOYMENT OF Music. No prerequisite. Introduces the student to certain 
elements and principles of music necessary for intelligent listening and appre- 
ciation. Surveys the chief developments in music history, the works of master 
composers, folk music, and trends in contemporary music. Demonstration 
and performance by students of the School of Music. Work includes required 
reading and extensive listening via phonograph. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


See Business Administration. 


PHILOSOPHY 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
Millard S. Everett, Wayne A. R. Leys 
Chairman Siegfried Marck 
Emery W. Balduf Raymond H. Palmer 
Estelle A. DeLacy Lionel Ruby 


Mary P. Keohane 


The Philosophy Department serves two classes- of students: (1) a 
limited number who intend to make the teaching of philosophy their 
career, and (2) a much larger number who are interested in philosophy 
as a general cultural background for whatever vocation they may have 
chosen cr simply as a source of personal enjoyment. For the latter a wide 
variety of courses is offered on both the junior college and senior college 
level, providing an opportunity for philosophical discussion of many 
phases of life, literature, art, science, religion, morals, or politics. These 
courses help the student to clarify, integrate, and enrich his studies of a 
more specialized nature. 


Students who are planning to teach philosophy are advised not to 
make a final decision regarding this until they have demonstrated that 
they can make predominately A and B grades in the senior college, and 
in the meantime they should have an alternative vocation in mind. Since 
there is no longer a shortage of philosophy teachers, opportunities in the 
future will be limited to replacements for professors who have been 
advanced or retired. With the resulting severity of competition, no one 
should contemplate making philosophy his career unless he can see his 
way clear to spending three or four years in a graduate school with a 
gocd expectancy of earning a Ph.D. degree. This does not mean that one 
cannot be a good philosopher without a doctor’s degree but that in the 
rising generation of teachers only those with such an advanced degree 
will be considered for college teaching positions. 


Major: Philosophy 101, 210, 250, 251, and either 355 or 356, plus 
at least four other courses in philosophy. Evening students who have not 
been able to secure some of these courses at hours when they can attend 
raay be exempted from specific requirements at the discretion of an 
adviser of the Department. Or the adviser may help such students to 
work out a major in cooperation with another department, or, for those 
who prefer it, an interdepartmental major. 


Pre-theological students are advised to discuss with a Philosophy De- 
partment adviser the possibility of an interdepartmental major. 
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Philosophy 


No minor is required for students majoring in philosophy, as the 
Depastment prefers to have them select courses in other departments in 
accordance with their individual tastes and needs. 


Students who plan to major in philosophy either for general cultural 
purposes or vocational purposes should check over their requirements 
for graduation with the chairman or any other adviser of the Department 
soon after deciding on a philosophy major. A final check and notification 
of candidacy for graduation should be made during the advisement period 
preceding the last semester of college. 


Day Classes: With rare exceptions, all classes numbered below 300 
are offered at least once each year. Classes numbered 300 or above are 
offered at least once every two years. Philosophy 101 and 102 are offered 
every semester. 


Evening Classes (to be offered in addition to Philosophy 101). In 
fall 1949: 245; spring 1950: 102 and 234; fall 1950: 210 and 250; 
spring 1951: 216 and 251. 


101-102, PxirosopHicat Founpations I and II. No prerequisite for 101. The class 
will examine into the basic values which underlie modern culture—namely, 
the fundamental choices that are involved when the individual decides be- 
tween: (a) liberal morality and authoritarian morality; (b) democratic and 
undemocratic ends and means; and (c) naturalism and supernaturalism. Read- 
ings are selected to present the various points of view. 


In Philosophical Foundations I the students and instructor attempt to 
answer these questions: 


1. What are we trying to get out of life? What do we mean by happi- 
ness? 

2. To what extent has traditional morality helped or hindered us in the 
pursuit of happiness? 

3. How can we reconstruct traditional morality so as to make it more 
productive of happiness? 

4. Whose happiness are we interested in? 

§. What is the nature of intelligence and how does it promote human 
welfare? What are the factors which have helped or hindered us in the use 
of intelligence? 

6. What traits of character are conducive to human happiness? 

7. What kinds and degrees of equality contribute to happiness? 

8. What kinds and degrees of liberty contribute to happiness? 

9. Does history furnish any grounds for hope that these elements of 
Civilization will gain ascendancy throughout the world? 


In Philosophical Foundations II the students and instructor attempt to 
answer these questions: 


1. How has science progressed and overcome its enemies in the course 
of history? 

2. What are the rules of logical and scientific thinking? 

3. Are there any other ways of knowing reality besides logical and 
scientific thinking? What basic satisfactions are at stake in a choice between 
naturalism and supernaturalism, or scientific probability and the will-to- 
believe? 
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Philosophy 


4. What are some of the “persistent problems” of philosophy? To what 
extent can these problems be reduced to: (a) meaningless or unanswerable - 
questions; (b) verbal confusions; (c) inadequate psychology; or (d) arbitrary 
choices or points of view? 


Logic. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 and a C average. (1) Language and Logic: 
the logic of language and meaning; the nature of ambiguity and definition, 
(2) Deductive Logic: the analysis of propositions and arguments—the fallacies 
of reasoning. (3) The Logic of Science: the problems of evidence, hypothesis, 
truth, and probability; the methods of experimental science. 


PHILOSOPHICAL SEMANTICS. Prerequisite, Philosophy 210. An examination of 
some recent linguistic criticisms of thought: A. Korzybski (general semantics), 
R. Carnap (logical positivism and the unity of science movement), G. E. 
Moore, and I. A. Richards. This is not a study of the history of language 
such as will be found in English and language departments, but is an attempt 
to determine the nature and importance of the linguistic assumptions and 
limitations of common sense and the sciences. Comparison will be made with 
Locke, Marx, Freud, Mannheim, and others who have sought to throw light 
on particular questions of fact and value by considering the preconditions of 
all thinking. 


SymMBoLic Locic. Prerequisite, Philosophy 210 or advanced Mathematics or con- 
sent of instructor. An introduction to contemporary mathematical logic. The 
calculus of propositions and classes, the construction of deductive systems, 
and the nature of implication, proof, consistency, definition, and postulates 
will be considered. 


AESTHETICS. Prerequisite, one course in Literature, Art, or Music. A study of 
the various approaches to the problems of the nature of beauty and art, the 
mature of aesthetic criticism, and the relation of the philosophy of art to 
literature and the various arts, 


PHILOSOPHY IN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. A discussion of 
philosophical problems found in selected novels, short stories, plays, poems, and 
essays. 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. A study of different 
types of religious philosophy: Judaism, Greek philosophy, early Christianity, 
Catholicism, Protestantism, Religion of Science, Agnosticism, Humanism. 


VOLTAIRE AND THE PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT. Prerequisite, Phi- 
losophy 101. A study of the Deists and Encyclopedists of the eighteenth 
century in England and France, with readings from Locke, Paine, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and others. l 


Ermics. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. A study of representative ethical systems, 
their points of view, their assumptions, and their methods of dealing with 
problems of choice. Readings in the works of Plato, Aristotle, Epictetus, 
Thomas Aquinas, Bentham, Kant, Hegel, and Hartmann. Students will apply 
the analytical procedures advocated by these authors to certain contemporary 
issues. 


PHILOsopHY OF SociaLism. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 and Economics 101. 
The different systems of socialism are analyzed from an ethical standpoint; 
. the utopians and Marxism and its interpretations. 


CONTEMPORARY SoctaL Puitosornies. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101. The ethics 
of the struggle for power in contemporary society; democratic, Marxist, fascist, 
and Catholic ends and means; conscience and beyond conscience; compromise 
and no compromise. 
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History or PoLriricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Philosophy 
101. What use has been made of the concepts of divine law, natural law, 
moral law, natural rights, social contract, sovereignty, legality, justice, and 
social utility in justifying (a) acceptance of the status quo, law observance, 
and conservatism, or (b) political change, civil disobedience, and revolution? 
The answer to this question is given through a study of political philosophers 
from ancient times down to the early nineteenth century, including Plato, 
Aristotle, Roman Philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, 
Rousseau, and the Utilitarians. (Same course as Political Science 235). 


AMERICAN PhuiLosorHY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 or one course in the 
American culture curriculum. A course designed to give the student a general 
background in the philosophical ideas which have influenced the development 
of American political, religious, ethical, social, and educational thought. 


PuitosopHy or History. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 and History 101. A 
survey of philosophies illustrating both pessimistic and optimistic interpre- 
tation of human history. Discussion of and selected readings from the Bible, 
Plato, the Stoics, St. Augustine, Calvin, Bacon, Condorcet, Kant, Hegel, Mal- 
thus, Marx, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spengler, Sorokin, Ortegay Gasset, and 
Toynbee. 


ANCIENT AND MebievaL PuitosopHy. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 (102 recom- 
mended). An introduction to philosophy, showing the development of philo- 
sophic ideas and the study of selected philosophical works of the ancient and 
medieval periods. 


Movern PuiosorHy. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 (102 recommended). The 
history of modern philosophy is discussed as a basis for the understanding of 
fundamental logical, ethical, aesthetic, metaphysical, and religious problems. 


ADVANCED ProspLemMs OF PHILOsoPpHy. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. A study of 
problems being discussed in current philosophical literature with emphasis 
upon logical positivism. 


History AND METHODS OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Prerequisite, six semester 
hours of natural science. A survey of the history of physics, chemistry, math. 
ematics, astronomy, geology, meteorology, and biology, with a critique of 
methods and a discussion of philosophical and social implications. (Same as 
Physical Science 311.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND LoGIc OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. Prerequisite, 12 semester 
hours ef natural science or philosophy at the 200 level or above; 210 recom- 
mended. The foundations of contemperary natural sciences will be consid- 
ered in terms of their basic presuppositions. The philosophical significance 
of the relativity and quantum theories, space-time, the principle of uncertain- 
ty, and statistical methods in the physical sciences will be considered. The 
nature of induction and scientific law will also be discussed. 


PHILOsoPHY AND LOGIC OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Prerequisite, 12 semester 
hours of social science or philosophy at the 200 level or above; Philosophy 
210 recommended. The distinctive subject matter of the social sciences will 
be related to the physical, biological, and psychological sciences. The methods 
of the social sciences will be considered, such as the deductive, statistical, his- 
torical, evolutionary, experimental, and positivistic methods, as found in an- 
thropology, sociology, social psychology, economics, political science, and his- 
tory. Basic assumptions and logical procedures, ethical or normative stand- 
ards, and the problem of value will also be considered. 
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355. CONTEMPORARY EuROPEAN PhiLosorHY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251 or con- 
sent of instructor. The study of recent movements in philosophy tracing 
the development of the schools of idealism, realism, pragmatism, and positiv- 
ism. Readings will be selected from the works of leading European philosophers 
of the twentieth century. 


356. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOsopHY. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251 or con- 
sent of instructor. Selected readings in the works of leading contemporary 
American philosophers—Royce, Peirce, James, Dewey, and Santayana. Chief 
attention will be given to epistemological and metaphysical phases of their 
writings. 


360 to 364. Great PHILOSOPHERS OF ANCIENT AND MeEpbrevaL Times. Prerequisite, 
Philosophy 251, or consent of instructor. One philosopher from antiquity or 
the middle ages will be dealt with during a whole semester, his name to be 
announced in the current schedule. 


365 to 369. Grear PHILOSOPHERS oF MODERN Times. Prerequisite, Philosophy 251. 
or consent of instructor. Same as 360 to 364, execpt that a modern philoso- 
pher will be chosen. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


INSTRUCTIONAL ST AFF 
G. Nicholas Paster Edwin Turner 


The courses offered by the Physical Education staff aim at developing 
basic and fundamental skills in those sports and recreational endeavors 
of life-long interest to participants. 


The program of instruction is offered on two levels: 


Physical Education 101. Elementary instruction. 
Physical Education 102. Intermediate and advanced instruction. 
(Prerequisite, Physical Education 101 or consent of instructor.) 


On both levels, in each semester, several of the following sports and 
recreaticnal pursuits are offered: 


Badminton Life Saving 
Ballrcom dancing Modern Dance 
Bowling Soft Bal! 
Boxing Swimming 
Corrective Physical Education Table Tennis 
Fencing Tennis 

Folk Dancing Tumbling 
General Physical Fitness Volleyball 

Golf Weight Lifting 
Gymnastics Wrestling 


Content of the courses: a. Elementary or advanced instruction; b. 
Community participation. Students may register for one or two semester 
hours of credit, one credit for each activity. Education majors who are 
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required to have two to four semester hours in physical education for 
State certification may elect one activity for two semesters or two activi- 
ties in one semester to secure this credit. The specific activity subjects 
for each semester will be listed in each semester's time schedule. Credit 
in physical education is not accepted in fulfillment of requirements for 
graduation. 


PLY SICAL SCIENCE 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 


PHYSICS 
INSTRUCTIONAL ST AFF 
Jesse W. Smith, Harold Glaser 
Chairman Vincetta V. Kibort 


Frances M. Breit 


The program of courses in physics is intended to furnish a thorough 
introduction to the fundamental concepts which are required for later 
graduate research in this field. At the same time, especial attention has 
been given to the needs of students following the various pre-professional] 
curricula. An effort is made in the conduct of each class to adapt the 
course to the preparation and stage of development of each of the various 
types of student represented. 


Major: Physics 211 and 212, plus a minimum of twenty semester 
hours including Physics 310, 311, 330, 332, 334, and 336. The program 
for the major should also include Mathematics 101, 102, 103, 203, 204, 
and 307; Chemistry 111 and 112. These courses should be taken as early 
as possible. 


It is the policy of the Department to offer courses 111,.112, 211, 
2125219. 216, 310, 311, 315: 320,530, 332" 394, 340 band 360/€4ch 
year; other courses not more often than in alternate years. 


Physics 111 and 112 satisfy the physics prerequisites if taken prior 
to September, 1948. 


A few assistantships in physics are available each semester to qualified 
undergraduates. 


111. MecHanics, HEAT, anD Wave-MoTioN. Prerequisite, Mathematics 101 or con- 
currently, and a working knowledge of algebra. A first course in college physics 
for liberal arts, pre-medical, pre-architectural, and other non-science student 
groups. Two double lecture periods, one double discussion and problem period, 
and one double laboratory period. This course does not satisfy the require- 
ments for advanced work. Five semester hours. 


112. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, SOUND, AND LiGHT. Prerequisite, Physics 111. 
A first course in college physics for liberal arts, pre-medical, pre-architectural, 
and other non-science student groups. Two double lecture periods, one double 
discussion and problem period, and one double laboratory period. This course 
does not satisfy the requirements for advanced work. Five semester hours. 
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MECHANICS, Hear, aND Wave-MorTion. Prerequisite, Mathematics 103 or con- 
currently. A first course in college physics for science and engineering students. 
Two double lecture periods, one double discussion and problem period, and 
one double laboratory period. This course or Physics 215-216 is prerequisite 
for all advanced courses in physics. Five semester hours. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, SOUND, AND LicuHr. Prerequisite, Physics 211. 
A first course in college physics for science and engineering students. Two 
double lecture periods, one double discussion and problem period, and one 
double laboratory period. This course or Physics 215-216 is prerequisite for all 
advanced courses in physics. Five semesters hours. 


MECHANIC, Heat, AND Wave-MoTION (GENERAL Puysics). Prerequisite, Physics 
111 and Mathematics 103 or concurrently. Supplementary lectures and prob- 
lems for students entering with a deficiency in credit or with only a liberal 
arts course in first year physics. This course is intended to satisfy che re- 
quirement for admission to advanced courses in physics. Two semester hours. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM, SOUND AND LIGHT. Prerequisite, Physics 112 
and Mathematics 103. Supplementary lectures and problems for students 
entering with a deficiency in credit or with only a liberal arts course in first 
year physics. This course is intended to satisfy the requirement for admission 
to advanced courses in physics. Two semester hours. 


GEOMETRICAL Optics. Prerequisites, Physics 211 and 212, and Mathematics 203 
(or concurrently). Geometrical methods applied to the optics of mirrors, 
prisms and lenses. Lectures and laboratory, 


PrysicaL Optics. Prerequisite, Physics 211 and 212 and Mathematics 204 (or 
concurrently). A study of the phenomena of diffraction, interference, polari- 
zation, wave-surfaces, resolving power of optical instruments, magneto-optics, 
etc. Lectures and laboratory. 


Vectors, VECTOR FIELDS, AND VECTOR FUNCTIONS. Prerequisite, Physics 211, 
212; Mathematics 203, 204, and 307 or concurrently. An introduction to 
vector algebra and vector 2nalysis with applications to classical mechanics and 
electromagnetic theory. Scalar fields and the Newtonian potential function. 
Poisson’s and Laplace’s equations with an introduction to the theory of 
boundary-value problems, vector fields, vector potentials, and the wave equa- 
tions with applications to electrodynamics, 


INTRODUCTION TO CLassicaL MECHANICS. Prerequisite, Physics 211, 212; and 
Mathematics 307 or concurrently. An introduction to non-relativistic me- 
chanics. The statics and dynamics of particles and of rigid bodies, the 
equations of Poisson and Laplace and the Newtonian Potential, Euler’s equa- 
tions and gyroscopic motion, constrained motion and the principle of D’Alem- 
bert, forced oscillations of dissipative systems with applications to electrical 
and atomic phenomena, Hamilton’s principle and the principle of least action, 
generalized coordinates and Lagrange’s equations, with an introduction to the 
kinetic theory of gases, wave-motion, and wave-mechanics. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ELECTRICITY AND ELECTROMAGNETISM. Prerequis- 
ite, Physics 211 and 212 and Mathematics 204 (or concurrently). A lecture 
course. Basic ideas of electrostatics, steady and varying currents, motion of 
charged particles in electric and magnetic fields, electromagnetic induction, 
magnetic properties of matter, simple L-R-C circuits, alternating currents, 
and electromagnetic field. 
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332, ADVANCED ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENTS. Prerequisite, Physics 330 (or concur- 
rently), Laboratory course to accompany or follow Physics 330. Precise 
measurements of electrical and magnetic quantities. D. C. and A. C. bridges. 
Measurement of resistance, current, potential difference, capacitance, induct- 
ance permeability, dielectric properties, hysteresis, flux density, wave-length, 
etc. Double period course. 


334. THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CLASSICAL THERMODYNAMICS. Prerequisite, 
Physics 211 and 212, and Mathematics 204 (or concurrently). The first and 
second laws, ideal gases, reversible and irreversible processes, the Carnot cycle 
and the thermodynamic scale of remperature, introduction to the concepts of 
energy, entropy, and the thermodynamic potentials, the phase rule, the Nernst 
heat theorem and the third law of thermodynamics. 


335. INTRODUCTION To KINETIC THEORY AND STATISTICAL THERMODYNAMICS. Pre- 
requisite, Physics 334. The elements of the kinetic theory of gases, the 
perfect gas and Van der Waals gases, the properties of statistical ensembles, 
the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law, the equation of state, the concepts 
of energy, entropy, and the specific heats, the distribution of radiation at 
thermal equilibrium, Planck’s law of black body radiation, entropy under a 

` canonical distribution, and the second law of thermodynamics. 


336. ELECTRONS, ELECTRIC CIRCUITS, AND ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION. Prerequisite, 
Physics 330 and 332. A lecture course. Electron ballistics, thermionic and 
photoelectric emission, Fermi-Dirac distribution, Schottky effect, high field 
emission, electrical conduction in gases, electron tubes, electron tube circuits, 
resonant and non-resonant systems, and electromagnetic waves. 


338. ELECTRONICS. Prerequisite, Physics 330 and 332. A laboratory course dealing 
with thermionic emission, the photoelectric effect, discharge through gases, 
diodes, triodes, and multigrid tubes, vacuum tube voltmeters, amplifiers, oscil- 
lators, the cathode ray oscilloscope, etc. Double period course. 


340. INTRODUCTION TO MopERN Puysics. Prerequisite, Physics 215, 216; and Math- 
ematics 203, 204, and 307 or concurrently. A study of the origin, develop- 
ment, and present status of some of the more important concepts of physics, 
intended to give to the student a correct perspective of the growth and presen: 
trend of physics as a whole. An introduction to atomic and molecular 
structure and the origin of spectra, radioactivity and induced atomic cleav- 
age, cosmic rays, the quantum theory of matter and energy, and the theory 
of relativity. 


360-361-362. Prystcs CoLLOQUIM. Prerequisite, ten semester hours of physics. One 
semester hour. 


370. INTRODUCTION TO ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND LINE SPECTRA. Prerequisite, Physics 
211, 334, and 336, and Mathematics 307 (or concurrently). A lecture course. 
The nuclear atom, Bohr-Sommerfeld theory, spectral series, wave model, elec- 
tron spin, vector model, complex spectra, periodic table, X-ray spectra, etc. 


372. EXPERIMENTAL Atomic Puysics. Prerequisite, 370 or concurrently. An experi- 
mental study of atomic structure and related phenomena. Experiments on 
black-body radiation, elecrron diffraction, line spectra and atomic energy states, 
the normal Zeeman effect, ionization potentials and atomic energy levels, the 
Raman effect, X-ray diffraction patterns, short wave-length limit and Planck’s 
constant radioactivity and cosmic rays. 


390. SPECIAL STUDY FOR ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS. Prerequisite, twenty 
semester hours in physics. One to five semester hours. 
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Suggested Program with a Major in Physics 
(Leading to a Bachelor of Science Degree) 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs, Course Sem. Hrs. 
Math. 10i—Plane Trigonometry._—-.. 3 Math. 103—Analytic Geometry_...... 3 
Math. 102—College Algebra _........- my Chem. 112—General Chemistry and 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry_—...... +4 Qualitative ‘Analysis ——.. =... 4 
Eng. 101—Composition I _...—-...-— 3 Eng. 102—Composition Ii ....... 3 
Modern Language (French or German Modern Language (French or German 
fecomimended) A A recommeded}, -nmn a 4 
Eleotive 4 ee 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Math. 203—Calculus L. ALTA. 8T Math. 204—Calculus Mo. 5 
Physics 211—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Physics 212—Elec., Mag., Sound 
MOLON A A oe 5 and LIZA A A AL 5 
Eng. 201—Introd. to Literature...........- 3 Lit. 202—Masterpieces of European 
Chem. 211—Organic Chemistry I- -t LACIE. AA 3 
Chem. 222—Inorganic Qual. Analysis. 4 
THIRD YEAR 
Math. 307—Difterential Equations... 3 Math. 308—Partial Diff. Equations... 3 
Physics 310—Geometrical Optics... == Physics 311—Physical Optics--- 3 
Physics 315—Vectors, Vector Fields, Physics 320—Introduction to Classical 
and Vector Functions......_——-2--- 3 Mechas ee 3 
Physics 330—Fund. Prin. of Electricity Physics 334—The Fund. Prin. of 
and: Electromagnétism. 242 3 Classical Thermodynamics — e 
Physics 332— Advanced Electrical Bleche: A, E, a 3 
EAS AO Coe eee SS ey 
FOURTH YEAR 
Math. 350—Advanced Calculus I... 3 Math. 351—Advanced Calculus [I 3 
Physics 336—Electrons, Elec. Circuits, Physics 370—Introd. to Atomic 
and Electromagnetic Radiation... 3 Structure and Line Spectra... 3 
Physics 340—Introd. to Modern Physics 3 Physics 372—-Experimental Atomic 
Philos. 101—Philosophical Foundations I 3 Physics es. ~ wade S 
Bisetive: = oe eer ears. 3 Philos. 102—Philos. Foundations M_—— 3 
Bl Seti cor AE. BARS. ISA A 3 
POLETICAL SCIENGE 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
George H. Watson, Chairman Robert Runo 
Ludwig F. Freund Esther Seeman 
Benedict Mayers Robert W. Siebenschuh 
Ralph Miliband Frank Untermyer 


Dale Pontius 


The Political Science Department offers courses leadid to three levels 
of achievement. The introductory courses in the Elements of Political 
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Science anc | [Comparative Government develop basic information and 
concepts as « foundation for intelligent citizenship and further study. 
Advanced courses in American Government, Political Parties, Public 
Law, Political Theory, International Relations, Comparative Government, 
and Public Administration treat special subject matter and techniques of 
analysis; they provide a balanced understanding of the nature and pro- 
cesses of government which is essential to such professions as Law, 
Politics, the Public Service, and Journalism. Seminars and other advanced 
courses open only to third and fourth year students (numbers 300 and 
above) deal more intensively with certain aspects of government and 
complete the preparation for professional work at junior levels or for 
graduate study in Political Science, Law, or Public Administration. 


A political science major sequence is not a vocational course of study, 
but students with this undergraduate background are well prepared for 
entrance into politics, the civil service of national, state, or local govern- 
ments, junior professional positions in governmental research, or public 
school teaching. Many political science majors proceed to graduate study 
in political science or law, and enter the professions of law, college teach- 
ing, or higher levels of the public service. 


Major: Before the completion of 60 semester hours, the student shall 
plan, with the approval of a departmental adviser, a projected program 
of at least 30 semester hours in political science, including 101 and 105. 


101. ELEMENTS oF PoLITICAL SctENcE. No prerequisite. No individual today can 
escape government or politics, whatever his wishes in the matter. More- 
over, the impact of government increases constantly. Many of the disagree- 
ments and problems that exist in the realm of politics may be the result of 
lack of knowledge of governmental institutions and failure to understand the 
policy-making process and the struggle for power and influence that is in- 
herent in that process. This course seeks to develop knowledge and under- 
standing of government and politics, especially in relation to the problem of 
political freedom and control in modern democracies, dictatorships and other 
forms of government. Illustrations are taken from the governments of 
several countries, with special emphasis on the United States. 


105. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. Most citizens 
of the United States quite properly believe their government the best in the 
world; but what do they know of the other governments to which they com- 
pare it? Representative governments of different types are studied in this 
course so that the student may learn the differences between them and may 
judge for himself the merits of differing governmental patterns. Recommended 
as the second course in political science. 


110. AMERICAN LocaL GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. Local gov- 
ernment forms the grassroots of democraey. Its strength is basic to our gov- 
ernmental system. This course is devoted to a study of urban and rural 
local governments in the United States with special consideration of the 
problems of metropolitan areas such as Chicago. Alternative forms of city 
government: the mayor-council, commission, and city-manager forms. Party 
machines in cities, judicial organization, city planning, and the relationsnip 
of school boards, park districts, and other special districts. 
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120. AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The Ameri- 
can states form a crucible of experimentation within the American federa) 
system. In the states many American statesmen gain experience which en- 
ables them to rise to positions of leadership in the national government. This 
course considers the problem of legislative organization, the unicameral plan, 
executive organization of state departments under the governor, and judicial 
organization. The relationship of states to metropolitan areas and to local levels 
of government is considered. Special attention is paid to the State of Illinois. 


203. AMERICAN FEDERALISM. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The United States 
is the outstanding example of a successful constitutional federal government. 
This form of national organization has the great virtue of fostering self- 
government by protecting local and regional autonomy. But the existence 
of separate states places serious obstacles in the way of a majority which 
seeks to use the power of government to curb monopolies, regulate labor rela- 
tions, provide social security, and in general to deal with the basic social and 
economic problems of the twentieth century. This course is a study of the 
theory of federalism and of the living forms of intergovernmental relations 
by which a rigid constitutional system is made workable today—legislative and 
administrative cooperation, interstate compacts, grants-in-aid and other fiscal 
devices. It includes consideration of the politics of federalism—sectionalism 
and state’s rights agitation—, regionalism, and the prospects of federal world 
organization. Comparisons with the Australian, Canadian, and Swiss federal 
systems are made. 


210. THE AMERICAN Party SYSTEM. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The words 
“politics” and “politician” have unsavory connotations among many Ameri- 
cans, and political parties frequently appear to offer us no real choice with 
regard to issues. Quite commonly “Republican and Democrat” suggest 
“Tweedledum and Tweedledee”, or else “boss rule”, “corruption and graft”, 
“machine politics”. It is obvious that in many respects American politics does 
not conform to higher moral ideals; what is not so obvious is that our poli- 
ticians and party system are adjusted to certain human realities and there- 
fore may perform valuable functions in our democracy. This course analy- 
zes the role of the American politician and the functions of major parties, 
third parties, and pressure groups. Politics is studied as a struggle for power. 
Emphasis is placed on how this “game” is played in the United States; the 
strategy, tactics, and techniques of the contestants to win the support of the 
voter; and the response of the voter to these efforts. 


220. CONSTITUTIONAL Law. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. “We are under a 
Constitution, but the Constitution is what the judges say it is”. So spoke the 
late Charles E. Hughes, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
This statement clearly implies that our Constitution is a flexible document, 
that it contains abstract terms which must be given concrete meaning, and 
that judges, in this process of interpreting, actually make and change consti- 
tutional law. It follows that one cannot know well our Federal Constitution 
unless he reads what the judges say it means. Judicial interpretations are 
found in law cases, the reading and study of which form the basis of this 
course. The law of the Constitution is concerned with such topics as ju- 
dicial review, the federal system, separation of powers, the powers of the 
national government, and civil and political rights. 


225. Law AND THE CITIZEN. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The bulk of the 
law which governs our daily life has grown up through centuries of court 
decisions in England and the United States. A knowledge ef this legal sys- 
tem is important for the layman if he is to understand the society in which 
he lives and to participate as an intelligent citizen. This course deals with 
the nature of law, the history of the Anglo-Saxon legal system, the organiza- 
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tion and procedures of the courts, and the various fields of public and pri- 
vate law. Cases are used illustratively, but this is not a case method course. 
Not recommended for pre-legal students. 


234. ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. (See Economics 234.) 


235. History or PoLrricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 or Philoso- 
phy 101. What use has been made of the concepts of divine law, natural law, 
moral law, natural rights, social contract, sovercignty, legality, justice, and 
social utility in justifying (a) acceptance of the status quo, law observ- 
ance, and conservatism, or (b) political change, civil disobedience, and revo- 
lution? The answer to this question is given through a study of political 
philosophers from ancient times down to the early nineteenth century, in- 
cluding Plato, Aristotle, Roman Philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the Utilitarians. (Same course as Philosophy 
2300) 


236. INTERMEDIATE Statistics. (Sce Economics 236.) 


240. LEGISLATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. One of the most illogical 
aspects of democracy is the apparent confusion that exists in our legislative 
branch of government. We have always assumed that the center of political 
gravity is in the legislature where the voice of the people, through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, is heard. Since legislators are selected by voters 
and are returned to office, term after term, it is important to inquire into 
the organization, functions, and frustrations of the legislators and the legis- 
lative processes. This course traces the historical development of legislative 
processes and reviews the functions and organization of present day legis- 
latures in foreign countries. Then follows analysis of the background of 
legislative systems, federal, state, and local, in the United States. The most 
dynamic phase of the course is the practical application, in class, of the 
legislative techniques used in the Congress of the United States. 


250. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. In an age 
when nations are next door neighbors, this course deals with the contacts 
and conflicts between the national policies of sovereign states. It demon- 
strates the fundamental anarchy in international politics, as well as the 
significance of the various attempts to create a measure of order out of 
anarchy. The ideal of legal or formal equality of states is measured against 
the reality of actual political inequality. In detail, the nation state system, 
comparative populations and resources, war potentials, and geography are 
discussed in their relation to international problems. 


252, POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. American troops or 
token forces are stationed in such apparently disconnected places as Germany, 
Greece, Japan, Korea, China, and Iceland. American interests are claimed to 
be involved in many other places all over the world. Airbases in North Africa, 
oil resources in Saudi Arabia are only two of many cases in point. What is 
back of this scramble for position that is evenly matched by Soviet Russia’s 
competitive moves? The answer is “strategy” in the interest of national 
security. No understanding of this strategy is possible without an appreciation 
of the geographic, economic, and demographic factors which underlie it. 
This means that the territory of a state must be viewed from the standpoint 
of location, its land and people considered in relation to raw-material self- 
sufhciency and standards of living, the population cxamined in respect to 
size, ethnic composition, industrial skills, armaments and abilities. All of this 
is mecessary subject matter of study for the political geographer who is the 
indispensable adviser of statesmen and generals. 
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260. THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND EMPIRE. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. 
British institutions are in a constant state of change. There are almost as 
many varieties of government in the orbit of British rule as have existed 
since the beginning of civilization. The British have always rejected the 
logical concept of government—that is, the development from a general 
principle to systematic conclusions. Rather, they have prided themselves 
on expediency and “muddling through,” so that the pattern of the British 
controlled or dominated states is sufficiently varied to warrant more than 
casual examination. This course is an analysis of the parliamentary and 
constitutional form of democratic government in the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing dominions. In addition a study is made of government in 
the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories. Of particular interest 
are the program and accomplishments of the British Labor Party. 


261. GOVERNMENTS OF CONTINENTAL Europe. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. 
Citizens of the world’s most powerful democracy have a responsibility to 
understand governments different from their own, in an increasingly inter- 
dependent world. World War II has created a situation in which formerly 
prosperous and powerful nations have become pawns or prizes in the shift- 
ing power game of two rival groups. America is one of the two powers most 
deeply involved in this game. What our stakes and expectations in it are, 
we can best appreciate by studying the forms of government, the cultural and 
social-economic backgrounds, the multilateral relations, the weaknesses and 
strengths of these governments and nations. Much is also to be learned 
from comparing their political institutions with those of the United States. 
Governments studied in this course include France, Italy, Germany, and 
several minor continental European nations. 


262. GOVERNMENTS OF THE Far East. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. The re- 
cent war and the continued problems of the peace demonstrate that a knowledge 
of Far Eastern countries is essential for an understanding of world politics. Po- 
litical traditions and institutions of Far Eastern countries will be considered 
‘with reference to underlying conditions of economic resources and population 
pressures. Governmental problems studied include pre-war Japan, the police 
state in Japan, the Allied occupation; Chinese nationalism and civii war; the 
Philippines; and Colonial rule in Southeast Asia. Many problems are general, 
such as the impact of Western culture and the need for agrarian reform. 


263. GOVERNMENT OF THE Sovier UNION. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. This 
course aims to develop insight into the operation of the Soviet state and un- 
derstanding of its more important features. The political system of every 
state is a result not only of its underlying theory but also of the particular 
environment in which the system developed. The contribution of Russian 
history to the development of Soviet government is therefore noted in addi- 
tion to the influence of Marxist theory. The basic features of the various 
Soviet constitutions are studied, with more detailed consideration of the present 
one. The political structure is analyzed, attention being devoted both to 
official Soviet descriptions and to actual practice. The organization and func- 
tions of the Communist Party and its close integration with the governmental 
structure; the Soviet concept of democracy; the administration of the economy; 
and the conduct of the foreign relations of the USSR comprise the most im- 
portant elements of the balance of the course. 


270. PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. “For forms of 
government let fools contest; Whate'er is best administer’d is best”—Alex- 
ander Pope's maxim claims much too much, but one effect of the industrial 
and “managerial?” revolutions has been a tremendous increase in the scope, 
variety, and importance of governmental administration. From this course 
may be obtained an understanding of the organization of the American ad- 
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ministrative system—the department, the bureau, the commission, the govern- 
ment corporation; the growth of the public service from spoils to a merit 
system and modern personnel practices; budgeting and controlling the ex- 
penditure of public funds; the forms of administrative action and the ways 
in which they are governed by administrative law. Emphasis is placed on 
planning for efficiency in the conduct of public business, and responsibility of 
administrative officials to the chief executive, the legislature, and the courts. 


PusLic FINANCE AND TAXATION. (See Economics 272). 


COMPARATIVE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 105. 
Many scholars consider the British Civil Service, French Administrative Law, 
and the Swedish Budget System superior to those of the United States. Much 
can be learned from a study of other administrative systems which will in- 
crease our understanding of the essential processes of government and of the 
ways in which administrative efficiency may be improved. 


SociaL Security (See Economics 277.) 


MILITARISM. Prerequisite, 15 hours in social science courses numbered 200 or 
above. We may regard as self-evident the current importance of military 
activity. This course concerns itself with the folkways, the politics, and 
the history of this activity. Specifically, ic includes the history of weapons, 
of tactics, and of uniforms, the eighteenth century national army, the im- 
pact of democracy and nationalism upon armies and navies in the nineteenth 
century, the development of a radical militarism under fascism and com- 
munism, and the political and philosophical implications of this history. The 
attempts to control military activity through constitutionalism, pacifism, so- 
cialism, and a “radical democratic army” are all considered. Principal military 
classics and important modern works are read by the class. Individual readings 
and term papers supplement the seminar approach in the classrooms. 


Pusiic OPINION. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. Democracy is sometimes 
referred to as government by public opinion. Like “democracy”, the phrase 
“public opinion” is an abstraction which means many different things to dif- 
ferent people. To develop understanding, the student must attempt a workable 
definition of public opinion; explore its nature; learn how it may be measured; 
examine the factors that influence its formation; and discover how public opin- 
ion in turn influences society, especally political institutions, In this course 
such problems are investigated by the seminar method, each student being 
required to present individual oral reports during the semester. 


MODERN PoLrricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. In an earlier 
age there were great conflicts and sharp cleavages over matters of religious 
faith. Today it seems that our most fundamental disagreements arise from 
differences in political faith. Various political theories, such as democracy, 
Marxism (including communism and other forms of socialism), anarchism, 
syndicalism, authoritarianism, fascism, and pluralism are not in themselves 
“scientific”. However, they can be objectively studied for their basic un- 
provable assumptions, and for the answers they propose to such questions as 
“Who should rule, the few or the many?”, “What are the proper functions of 
government?”, and “By what standards is government to be judged?” 


PROBLEMS IN PoLiricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, Political Science 235 or 330. 
This course develops familiarity with several of the major theoretical problems 
of government and experience in critical analysis of various contemporary 
approaches to these problems. Those considered will include the nature of 
sovereignty, the relations of church and state, the nature of law, and the 
significance of political myths. The course is conducted in part on a seminar 
basis. 
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391. INTERNACIONAL Onca NIZATION, Prerequisite, Political Science 101. Internation- 
al organization is of two major types, First, there are the interstate agree- 
ments for such purposes as facilitation of trade, communication, exchange of 
educational and scientific data, control of disease, and humanizing of warfare. 
These do not really aim at the center of power politics, where national inter- 
ests and sovereignty are at issue. The second type, on the contrary, grows 
out of the quest for effective measures to limit national sovereignty in the 
interests of peace. In the light of these two approaches, this course examines 
the pre? ms of peace and disarmament, including control of the atomic bomb; 
econom, reconstruction; and international law and policy. The United Na- 
tions and its companion agencies, and the prospects for general or limited 
federations, are considered in the light of the need for peaceful methods for 
the settlement of conflicts. The course combines the fecture and seminar 
methods. 


371. ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270. The growth 
of agencies of administrative regulation is a major governmental response to 
the problems of industrial capitalism. The independent regulatory commis- 
sion, thus developed, has been called the greatest American contribution to the 
art of government. In this course, the programs and problems of adminis- 
trative regulation are explored through study of the history, organization, and 
procedures of specific regulatory commissions and agencies. Among these are 
local building departments and boards of health, state public utility commis- 
sions, and federal commissions, departments, and war agencies. Special at- 
tention is given to procedures of administrative legislation and adjudication, 
and to the attempts to require uniformity of procedure through such legis- 
lation as the Federal Administrative Procedure Act of 1946. 


374. FiscaL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 or Economics 272. 
The present billions of public expenditures and debts emphasize the importance 
of efficiency and accountability in the management of governmental funds. 
This course involves a careful study of administrative techniques and problems 
in collecting various types of taxes, budgeting and controlling expenditures, 
maintaining the security of public deposits, keeping and auditing public ac- 
counts, borrowing funds, and managing debts and surpluses. Special atten- 
tion is directed to inter-governmental fiscal relations and to the administration 
of programs of “functional finance”. Fiscal experts are invited to speak 
to the class from time to time when their special fields of interest are dis- 
cussed. 


375. ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Political Science 270. This course 
is especially concerned with one of the key problems of government—can effici- 
ency of organization and supervision be developed sufficiently to prevent ad- 
ministrative breakdown in large-scale governmental undertakings? Special 
attention is directed to the work of the executive, organization of the de- 
cision-making process, techniques of staffing and co-ordination, methods of 
supervision, and work simplification. Illustrations are drawn from success- 
ful applications of these techniques in federal, state, and local governments, 
and parallel experiences in industrial and commercial enterprises. 


376. PuLic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 or 
Personnel Administration 210. The conflict between civil service reform and 
the spoils system has not yet been resolved in many state and local govern- 
ments, although nearly all federal employees are now included in the classi- 
fied civil service. In the midst of this struggle, personnel experts have criti- 
cized civil service commissions for their negative “policing” approach and 
have praised the positive personnel programs of the TVA and of certain 
cities and private employers. In this course the facts of present public per- 
sonnel administration are studied in the light of our knowledge of the best 
techniques for recruiting, appointing, classifying, paying, promoting, dis- 
cipling, and retiring the employees of a creative government career service. 
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390. RESEARCH OR INDEPENDENT READING IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. Prerequisite, con- 
sent of Department. Two to four semester hours. By appointment. 


395-396. SENIOR SEMINAR. Prerequisite, senior standing and 12 hours of political 
science or consent of Department. The purpose of this course is to give senior 
political science majors and a few other selected senior students experience in 
the preparation of reports based on independent study, and a more mature 
understanding of the interrelationships of some aspects of government. Under 
tutorial supervision, each student prepares an analytical paper on one of the 
topics of a systematic outline of study; each paper is duplicated and studied 
by all members of the seminar before it is discussed. A new theme is chosen 
for cach semester. Required of all political science majors in the senior ycar. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


Pre-Dental Program* 


The program outlined below is intended to prepare the student for 
admission to the Class A schools as listed by the Dental Educational 
Council of America. The student should consult the catalog of the 
particular school which he plans to enter in order to complete any special 
requirements of the school. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition [J ..-.---.-.. 3 Eng. 102—Composition IT... 3 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry... 4 Chem. 112—Gen. Chemistry and 
Math, 101—Plane Trigonometry—-.- 3 Qual’ Apilysi? == A 
*Social Science or Humanities Biol. 111—General Zoology... — 4 
A eee: UL Uy es Sg 6  *Social Science or Humanities Elective- 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Biol. 112—Comparative Vertebrate Chem. 211—Organic Chemistry I. 4 
Anatomy A A A 5 Phys. 112—Electricity, Mag., Sound, 
Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave A AAA eee 5 
MD a re $ | Blecoves E RA 6 
A A ad 6 


For Part-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition Lee em 3 Eng. 102—Composition IJ... 3 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry.........- ._ 4 Chem. 112—Gen. Chemistry and 
"Social Science PIECT eier 3 Qual. “AMI AA AA 
*Social' Science lective 2 cuco rated 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry .-----------------—---- 3 


“Recommended electives: Social Science 101-102, Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, 
History 101 and 105, Art 101, Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 

The student should consult his adviser in the Departments of Biology, Chemistry 
or Physics early in his college cateer. 
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SECOND YEAR 


Biol. 111—General Zoology... 4 Biol. 112—Comparative Vertebrate 
OR ok a ae linearis HE CNA E AAA A 
Chem. 211—Organic Chemistry 1....... 4 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Blective ss ee 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 112—Electricity, Mag., Sound, 
MOOD ee ee 5 A A A A 5 
Elecuyes ¿AAA 4-6 


Pre-Engineering Program 


The program outlined below is intended to prepare the student for 
admission to schools of civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining engi- 
neering. By certain substitutions of chemistry for other courses the 
basic requirements for chemical engineering can be completed. 


The student should consult the adviser in the Mathematics Depart- 
ment in regard to the requirements of a particular school of engineering. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition Imac) Eng. 102—Composition TW 3 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry_........ 4 Chem. 112—Gen. Chemistry and 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry -.. 3 Opal. Analysis e, e a S 4 
Math. 102—College Algebra ..-......-... 3 Math. 103—Analytic Geometry... o... 3 


Eng. Sci. 101—Engineering Drawing .... 3 Eng. Sci. 102—Engineering Drawing... 3 
Eng. Sci. 110—Descriptive Geometry... 3 


Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Phil. 101—Philosophical Foundations Í............... 3 
Econ. 101—- Introduction to Economics... 3 


SECOND YEAR 


Math. 203—Differential Calculus... 5 Math. 204—Integral Calculus... 5 
Math. 211—Engineering Mechanics... 3 Math. 212—Engineering Mechanics... 3 
Phys. 211—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 212—Electricity, Mag., Sound, 
Motion ... So aa ee eS A MEE Rees Sek cae $ 
*Eng. Sci. 230—Principles of *Eng. Sci. 231—Principles of Machine 
MESHARI MAE o A EAN 3 At ges a = NA ES, 3 
*Eng. Sci. 235—Mechanism Drawing... 3 *Eng. Sci. 236—Machine Design 
Drawing rd EE E a a 3 


*Chemical engineers may take a second year of chemistry instead of engineering science. 
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For Part-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs, Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng, 101—Composition Lun. 3 Math. 102—College Algebra... 3 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry------------ 3 Eng. Sci. 102—Engineering Drawing... 3 
Eng. Sci. 101—Engineering Drawing...... 3 Eng. Sci. 110—Descriptive Geometry.... 3 
Summer Term Sem, Hrs. 
Eng. “L02—=Composition die ace 3 
Math. 103—Analytic Geometry- 3 
SECOND YEAR 
Math. 203—Differential Calculus... § | Math. 204—Integral Calculus... 5 
“Eng. Sci. 230—Principles of "Eng. Sci. 231—Principles of Machine 
SI AO o OA 3 Digna ees ae 3 
“Eng. Sci. 235—Mechanism Drawing... 3 *Eng. Sci. 236—Machine Design 
Draing 2 mero 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs, 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry... ooo. -< 
THIRD YEAR 
- Phil. 101—Philosophical Foundations I -3 Econ. 101—Introduction to Economics. 3 
Phys. 211—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Phys. 212—Electricity, Mag., Sound, 
Mougn EA A EA 5 LME A e ee 5 
Math. 211—Engineering Mechanics........ 3 Math. 212—Engineering Mechanics... 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Chem, 112—Gen, Chem. and Qual. Analy. 4 


Pre-Legal Program 


A minimum of sixty hours of college work is prescribed for admission 
to schools of law in the State of Illinois. However, many schools in this 
state and in others require ninety semester hours, and a few schools re- 
quire specific courses. Therefore, the student should consult his adviser 
in the Departments of Economics, History, or Political Science early in 
his college career in order to be sure that he meets the requirements of 
the school he wishes to enter. 


The student who wishes to complete three years of work and to re- 
ceive a degree from Roosevelt College at the end of his first year at an 
accredited law school may do so by meeting the general educational re- 
quirements for a Bachelor of Arts degree and the requirements of a 
departmental major. However, completion of nine courses in a special 
pre-law major sequence with a grade of at least C in each course will 
serve as a substitute for a departmental major. Four of these nine courses 
are specifically required, namely: Accounting 101 and 102, Economics 
102, and English 270. The other five courses must consist of one selected 
from each of the following five groups: 


“Chemical engineers may take a second year of chemistry instead of engineering science. 
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Group 1 
Philosophy 102 or 210 


GROUP 2 


History 112 
History 255 


GROUP 3 


Economics 209 
Economics 211 


Group 4 


Political Science 270 
Political Science 272 


GROUP $ 


Political Science 102 
Political Science 105 
Political Science 110 
Political Science 120 
Political Science 203 
Political Science 210 
Political Science 235 


Pre-Legal 


Political Science 220 


Economics 220 
Economics 221 


Political Science 275 


Political Science 240 
Political Science 330 
Psychology 120 
Psychology 201 
Psychology 220 
Sociology 150 
Sociology 237 


The program below suggests the order in which the general education 


* and pre-law major sequence courses may be taken to meet the require- 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts under the three-year program. 
The first two years of this program are recommended for students who 
wish only sixty hours of pre-legal training. Part-time students should 
take three courses per semester in approximately the same order as that 
given for full-time students. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs, 
Eng. 101—Composition Loan = 3 Eng. 102—Composition HW... 3 
Phil. 101—Philos. Found. Lo. L 3 Econ. [0l-—tntrod: tol ECON cs 3 
Biol. 101—Human Biology I................. 3 Biol. 102—Human Biology T. Pas 
Hist. 101—Main Cur. Europ. Hist......- 3 Hist. 105—Main Cur. Amer. Hist....... 3 
Pol. Sci. 101—Elem. of Pol. Sci... 3 Soc. 101—Introd. to Soc... 3 
SECOND YEAR 
En? 201—Introd. co Lith... ea 3 Phy. Sci. 102—The Phys. Universe. 3 
Phy. Sci. 101—The Phys. Universe... 3 Maj. seq. course—Acct. 102 We 
Psych, 101—Elem. Psych. ais 3 Mat seg. Course Got pil ea 25 
Maj; seq. weutsee—acer, 101. 3 Maj. seq. course—Econ. 102....-——... 3 
Maj. séq.. .cOurst. Group Tok ea Y. BReCHVE ne E A A 3 
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THIRD YEAR 
Cult. Stud. or Language... ot 4  Guls. Stud. or Raneiúire.-.——— + 3 or 4 
Lit. 202—Masterpieces of Europ. Lit..... 3 EOI AMECA 3 
WI) SEIN course GOUD 7 coo Toro 3 Maj. seq. course Group 3-_............ a SESS 
Maj. seq. course—Eng, 27D... —— 3 Maj. seq. course Group I 3 
A ¿APO ta. dorama a roa 3) Elective E ee ee 3 


Pre-Medical Program 


The program suggested below conforms to the requirements of the 
Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Association. 
The student, however, should consult the catalog of the medical school 
which he plans to attend in order to meet the specific entrance require- 
ments of that school. 


Most medical schools require the applicant to take a medical aptitude 
test which is given once each year by the Council on Medical Education. 
The test is available at Roosevelt College and should be taken during 
the last year of the pre-medical program. 


For Full-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 

Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition [_...-..--...-----— 3 Eng. 102—Composition IJI..-.---....--.. 3 
Chem. 111!1—General Chemistry.........- ~- 4 Chem. 112—General Chem. and 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry-_....... 3 OU ek eh sl ee RS a eee 4 
*Social Science or Humanities Biol. 111—General Zoology-------------------- 4 

ICE a 6 *Social Science or Humanities 

Elective ok ee ee 6 
SECOND YEAR 

Chem, 211—Organic Chemistry 1......... 4 Biol. 220—Vertebrate Embryology. 4 
Biol. 112—-Comparative Vertebrate Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave 

ARAN Me ee o 5 Moon TEA. oe 5 
pa NA E e a TATI AS A A ee ee 4 
*Social Science or Humanities *Social Science or Humanities 

EVE A e 3 Elective o o eee 3 

THiRD YEAR 

Chem. 221—Intro. to Physical Chem. 231—Quantitative Analysis... 4 

Tite eee. EE 2 2). ae A PALIO a cen ee et Cees 9-12 
Phys. 112—Electricity, Mag., Sound 

E. ees ered = > 
El en eee 6-8 


“Recommended electives: Social Science 101-102, Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, 
History 101 and 105, Art 101, Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 
**German and French are accepted by all medical schools; Spanish and Russian by 
some schools. 

The pre-medical student is urged to see his adviser in the Departments of Biology, 
Chemistry or Physics early in his college career. 
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For Part-Time Students 


FIRST YEAR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Course Sem. Hrs. Course Sem. Hrs. 
Eng. 101—Composition [__.....--__-. 3 Eng. 102—Composition II..........- Sens 3 
Chem. 111—General Chemistry... - 4 © Chem. 112—Gen. Chemistry and 
*Social Science or Humanities Guill. WAngly oo eee ee 4 
Elective MEE o A rd ae eS *Social Science or Humanities 
Elective- 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Elective O A E 3-4 
SECOND YEAR 
Biol. 111—General Zoology ------------------ 4 Biol. 112—Comparative Vertebrate 
Pe roreten Language nieee = Anatomy A 2 A E $ 
SOCIAL Science Elective. ee 3 TE Foreign Lang tager iee 
"Social. Science- Elective... oo 3 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Math. 101—Plane Trigonometry-.-.-.-........-. 3 
THIRD YEAR 
Chem, 211—Organic Chemistry L.. 4 Phys. 112—Electricity, Sound, Light. $ 
Phys. 111—Mechanics, Heat, Wave Biol. 220—-Vertebrate Embryology... 4 
M O CIOD pi oo a 5 
Summer Term Sem. Hrs. 
Elective SA A a 3-4 
FOURTH YEAR 
Chem. 221—Intro. to Phys, Chemistry 3 Chem. 231—Quantitative Analysis... 4 
4 a E PE a RÓS E LEC eT 4-6 


PSYCHOLOGY 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Jacob L. Hirning, Acting Chairman Lawrence LeShan 
Arthur Assum Francis Leukel 
Benjamin Burack Henry Metrick 
Lawrence E. Dameron Theresa Neumann 
Marian A. Despres Jeanne Pechtal 
Alyce Graham isaiah Rochlin 
Dolores Gruen Adrian Tieleman 
Susan Hutchison Alvin Winder 


The courses of the Department are designed primarily to provide a 
balanced background in a variety of psychological fields as preparation 


*Recommended electives: Social Science 101-102, Philosophy 101, Psychology 101, 
History 101 and 105, Art 101, Economics 101, Sociology 101, Political Science 101. 
**German and French are accepted by all medical schools; Spanish and Russian by 
some schools. 
The pre-medical student is urged to see his adviser in the Departments of Biology, 
Chemistry or Physics carly in his college career. 
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Psychology 


for more advanced training in psychology. Students planning to enter 
social seryice, personnel, education, and other related fields will find the 
specialized courses to be of value in enhancing their professional pro- 
ficiency. A number of courses are designed to assist the student in 
understanding his behavior as well as that of his fellow men. 


Major: Psychology 101, 120, 130, 235, and six other courses in 
psychology. 


Other reqsitements: A minor of eighteen semester hours in one other 
department. The following minors are recommended: Biology, Market- 
ing, Business Administration, Mathematics, Personnel Administration, 
Education, Philosophy, Sociology. Others by consent of adviser. 


Suggested courses as a foundation in clinical psychology: 101, 120, 
150, 2OI 235, 2307 260; 270, 30), and 370. 


Evening Course Offerings: 101, 120, 130, 201 every semester; 220, 
250, 270 every fall semester; 215, 235, 260 every spring semester; 251, 
255 in the fall of 1950-51; 370 in the spring of 1950-51; 365 in the 
fall of 1951-52; 305 in the spring of 1951-52. 


101. ELEMENTARY PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, Biology 101 or 111. An introduction to 
the methods, data, and concepts involved in the study of human behavior and 
experience. Designed as a foundation course for psychology majors and as 
a general background course for all students. The course will treat problems 
of motivation, learning, thinking, emotionality, perception, and personality 
development with a view toward promoting a greater understanding of one’s 
self and of others. 


120. PsycHoLoGY oF HUMAN ADJUSTMENT. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study 
of the adjustment and maladjustment of the individual; the mechanisms of 
defense; factors contributing to the dynamics of personality development; 
introduction to the theories of psychotherapy. 


130. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGY. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A laboratory and 
discussion course designed to acquaint the student with the methods, apparatus, 
statistical techniques and performing of simple experiments on individual 
differences, perception, learning and intelligence. Breakage and materials fee 
required, 


150. Tue PsycHotocy or CHILD REARING. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. The prob- 
lems of parent-child relations, what can be expected of the child at various 
ages, and special problems, such as truancy, discipline techniques, thumb suck- 
ing, etc., which arise during the development of the child will de discussed 
and interpreted according to modern concepts in child psychology. The course 
is not a substitute for Psychology 250, Child Psychology, and is not recom- 
mended for psychology majors but rather as an elective for those in other 
fields who are interested in proper methods of child rearing. The course will 
utilize films and case studies as a means of promoting discussion on various 
areas of child development. 


201. ABNORMAL PsycHotocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 and (recommended) Psy- 
chology 120. A course stressing the symptoms, etiology, psychodynamics and 
therapy of abnormal behavior, by the use of texts, discussions, lectures, and 


films, 
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Psychology 


PsycHoLoGy or Epucation. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of psy- 
chological contributions to educational problems; such as, individual differ- 
ences, learning motivation, adjustment, and socialization. Emphasis will 
be placed on the implications of psychological data for education in a democ- 
racy. 


Socia. PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101 (120 recommended.) A study 
of the psychological principles involved in social interaction. The course 
content gives emphasis to principles as well as methods which will help the 
student develop a better understanding of his environment. Attempts are made 
to analyze the individual in society as the culture makes an impact upon his 
personality, Lectures, discussions, movies, other audio-visual aids, and such 
current techniques as sociometry and sociodrama, are presented in the class. 


PsycHOLoGy or RELIGION. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. An analysis or re- 
ligious experience and behavior from the psychological point of view, with 
specil reference to motivation for and the effect of religious activity. 


INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL METHODS. Prerequisite, high school algebra. The 
purpose of this course is to help the student approach with greater under- 
standing research results involving the statistical treatment of data in psy- 
chological experiments. Actual practice is given in the use of various statistical 
tools including measures of central tendency, measures of variablity, correla- 
tion methods, elements of sampling theory and graphic methods. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOR, (See Biology 244). 


Business PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. A study of the con- 
tributions of scientific psychology to an understanding and solution of prob- 
lems of personnel management, working efficiency, salesmanship, advertising, 
zad market research. 


Chio PsychoLoGY. Prerequisites, Psychology 120 or Psychology 101 and Educa- 
tion 201. A course designed to give an understanding of the development, 
adjustment and personality of children from birth to adolescence in relation- 
ship to both practice methods of guidance and training, and as a base for 
interpretation of adult behavior. Included are film demonstrations and actual 
observation of children. 


PsyCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. Prerequisite, Psychology 250. A study of dce- 
velopment, personality, and adjustment problems of adolescence with em- 
phasis on principles of guidance and the importance of the period in relation 
to adult adjustment. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MARRIAGE. Prerequisite, Psychology 101. Motivation for mar- 
riage, differences berween the sexes, mate selection, dating, courtship, engage- 
ment, and the various adjustments between husband and wife, are analyzed 
in the light of present day psychology. 


PsycHOLoGy oF PERSONALITY. Prerequisite, Psychology 120 and 201. Designed 
to help a student understand the structure, function, and growth of the 
personality and to acquaint him with the techniques for evaluation and im- 
provement of personality. 


INTRODUCTION TO TESTING. Prerequisite, Psychology 130 and 235. A study 


of the theory and practices of measuring human behavior. Breakage and 
materials fee required. 
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305. CLINICAL PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, fifteen hours in psychology including Psy- 
chology 201. A course designed especially for the understanding of the 
individual. Points emphasized are: psychological evaluation of capacity, moti- 
vation, and control; symptoms and psychodynamics of behavioral prob- 
Jems; and the available types of therapy for the psychologist. Case his- 
tories are analyzed, tests are demonstrated, and visual aids are used. 


330. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in 
Psychology, including 130 and 235. A discussion and laboratory course de- 
signed to acquaint the student with design of experiments, major methods 
of psychological experimentation, limitation of experimental method in the 
study of human nature, and journals for the publication of experimental 
research and theory. Extra charge for laboratory. 


335. INTERMEDIATE STATISTICS. Prerequisite, Psychology 235. Further methods of 
correlation (multiple, partial, bi-serial), testing the validiry and reliability of 
psychological measures, sampling theory. 


340. PhuysioLocicaL PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, nine semester hours in biology and 
fifteen semester hours in psychology. The physiological mechanisms basic to 
experience anu behavior, including receptor processes, effector mechanisms, 
glandular influences, and the structural-functional dynamics of the nervous 
system. 


365. MODERN VIEWPOINTS IN PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in 
psychology. This course is designed to acquaint the student with current 
psychological points of view and their underlying assumptions in order that 
more adequate evaluation may be made of their contributions to psychological 
problems. 


370. TrsT ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in psychology in- 
cluding 270, and consent of instructor. A laboratory course designed to 
“give training in the technique of individual test administration, the clinical 
approach, and techniques of writing psychological reports. Each student 
works primarily with one standard test. Breakage and materials fee required. 


380. RESEARCH IN PsrcHoLocY. Prerequisite, twenty-four semester hours in psy- 
chology and consent of the department chairman. Individualized research 
in some major problem of psychology. One, two, or three semester hours. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 


REAL ESTATE 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Leonard H. Scane, Chairman of Real Estate Division 

Benjamin Baltzer Lloyd A. Drexler 

H. Gordon Bollman Gerald W. Getty 
Carl M. Snyder 


Training in Real Estate at Roosevelt College has consisted to date in 
equipping young men and women to participate successfully in business 
activities related to property ownership, management and sales. Our goal 
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is to helo students become acquainted with principles and practice over 
a wide range of employment potential—from the operation of office 
buildings to real estate finance, insurance, and the development of resi- 
dence communities; also from property brokerage on the one hand to 
public and cooperative housing administration on the other. 


The School of Commerce recognizes that conflicting social views and 
plans respecting the future of housing should be studied, not accentuated; 
that many of the skills and much of the professional requirements are the 
same in private competitive and public or cooperative real estate activity 
—i.e., financing, appraisals, property management, insurance and com- 
munity planning. 


Note: Each course carries two semester hours of credit. 


111. Rear Estate PRACTICE. No prerequisite. An introductory course for those 
seeking a general acquaintance with real estate principles or wishing to pre- 
pare for the Illinois Brokers License Examinations. 


210. Puric Recorps. No prerequisite. The general function of public county records 
affecting real estate with demonstration of their use in the offices of the 
Assessor, County Clerk, Recorder of Deeds, and Treasurer of Cook County. 
A practical study of land assessment problems, building valuation process, 
Assessor’s maps and plats, County Clerk’s function in making of tax rates, 
tract books, recorded maps and documents, and County Treasurer’s records in 
tax collection process. 


230. REAL Prorerty Law. Prerequisite, Business Law 202 or consent of instructor. 
A study of the fundamentals of the law of real estate. 


231. Rear Estate CONVEYANCING. Prerequisite, Real Estate 230, or consent of in- 
structor. A detailed text and problem course in the understanding and prep- 
aration of various forms and legal documents used in real property trans- 
actions. 


250. REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A treatment of real 
estate brokerage, which in the broadest sense covers management, financing, 
appraising, and leasing property. Techniques of sales and leasing are par- 
ticularly emphasized. 


261. PROPERTY MANAGEMENT. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. A study of real prop- 
erty management problems, such as rental schedules, maintenance and repairs, 
purchasing, accounting, the technique of handling tenants, and getting proper- 
ties to manage. 


275. PROPERTY INSURANCE. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111 or Economics 101. The 
principles of fire, inland marine, casualty, and liability insurance. 


281. ReaL Estate Finance. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. Sources of funds; 
types of securities used in financing real property; marketing of real estate 
securities; financial plans for realty; reorganization finance. 


285. REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS. Prerequisite, Real Estate 111. The methods of ap- 
praising the value of buildings, sites and leaseholds; a study of valuation by 
comparison, summation, and income analysis. 


286. ADVANCED REAL ESTATE APPRAISALS. Prerequisite, Real Estate 285. A con- 
tinuation of the material of Real Estate 285 at a more advanced level. Ap- 
praisal techniques are applied in the field and reviewed in the classroom. 
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REGIONAL STUDIES 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 


. RUSSIAN 
See Modern Languages. 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICE 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Dorothy Severy | Agnes Mellis 
Harold B. Louderback Bertha Reynolds 


Certificate in Secretarial Practice: see program outlined on page 70. 


Note: Not more than 15 hours of credit in Secretarial Practice may 
be applied toward the Bachelor’s degree. 


The program in typewriting and shorthand is planned primarily to 
permit college students to acquire these important skills. It is belieyed in 
the School of Commerce that efficiency in typewriting and shorthand not 
only adds greatly to a student's capacity for college work, but that these 
skills will prove very important culturally and in employment. 


101. GREGG SHORTHAND J. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111 or equivalent, or 
taken concurrently. Fundamental principles of Gregg shorthand; dictation of 
simple business letters; attainment of dictation speeds of 60 to 70 words a 
minute. 


102. GREGG SHORTHAND JJ. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 101 and 111; Secretarial 
Practice 112 or taken concurrently. Basic principles of Gregg Shorthand are 
continued, with special emphasis on acquiring a broad, general shorthand 
vocabulary; dictation at speeds varying from 70 to 90 words a minute. 


103. DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION I. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 102 and 
112 or equivalent. Emphasis is placed on advanced dictation to build a 
vocabulary broad enough for business offices and general secretarial work; 
dictation speed of 100 to 110 words is attained; ability to transcribe shorthand 
notes and produce mailable letters. 


104. DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION JI. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 103, or 
equivalent. Ability to take varied material in dictation at 120 words a minute. 
Transcription on the typewriter at the rate of 35 words per minute. 


111. Typewritine I. No prerequisite. Development of proper technique in the opera- 
tion of the typewriter; keyboard mastery; simple business letter forms, center- 
ing, and tabulation; attainment of net speed of 25 to 30 words a minute. 
Two semester hours. 


112. Typrewritinc II. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 111, or equivalent. Con- 
tinued emphasis upon technique and the development of typing power; business 
letters-and forms; rough drafts; tabulations; net speed of 40 to 45 words is 
attained. Two semester hours. 
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113. TyYPEwWRITING III. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. Special 
attention is given to more advanced typing problems, including letters, tabula- 
tions, bills, rough drafts, and stencils; development of typing power is con- 
tinued; net speed of 50 to 60 net words is attained. Two semester hours. 


120. OFFICE MACHINES. Prerequisite, Secretarial Practice 112, or equivalent. In- 
struction and training to develop reasonable skill in the operation of calculat- 
ing, duplicating, and other common office machines are given to insure an 
understanding of their use in the business office. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE | 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 


SOCIAL SERVICE WORK 


An Introductory Program 


Students who wish to prepare for social work as a profession should 
plan to do graduate study in a recognized school of social work. For 
students seeking admission to graduate schools of social work the follow- 
ing courses are especially recommended: Economics 209, History 110, 
111; Political Science 110, 270; Psychology 201, 220; Sociology 215, 
230, 231, 245, 317, 331, 375. The following additional courses are 
suggested as background for graduate study in social work: Economics 
130, 211; History 253; Philosophy 102 and 234 or 235; Political Science 
203 or 229, 240; Psychology 250 or 251, 260; Sociology 217, 232, 233, 
and 346. 


The leading social agencies, both governmental and private, ask 
increasingly for workers who are prepared by such professional school 
training. However, some junior professional positions, such as case aides 
in large agencies, are available in Chicago and throughout the country 
for which persons with a bachelor’s degree are being sought. A major in 
one of the social sciences supplemented by the courses recommended and 
suggested above constitutes helpful preparation for such positions. It 
should be understood, however, that such preparation is preprofessional 
only, and even with experience in the field is not a substitute for graduate 
professional education. 


Course descriptions for the courses listed above will be found in the 
catalog under the department concerned. 
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Sociology 


SOCIOLOG Y 
INSTRUCTIONAL ST AFF 

Arthur Hillman, Solomon Kobrin 

_ Acting Chairman Rose Hum Lee 
Franz Adler Henry D. McKay 
St. Clair Drake Erich Rosenthal 
Lois Gratz Donaid F. Roy 
Eri Hulbert Harry B. Sell 


S. Kirson Weinberg 


Major: Thirty semester hours in Sociology, including 101, 216, 230, 
and either 215 or 245. 


Other required courses: Eighteen semester hours in one of the fol- 
lowing: .Economics, Education, History, Political Science, Psychology, 
or other related departments by approval of the departmental counselors. 


The aim in the study of sociology is to develop understanding of 
human relationships. General and specialized courses present basic in- 
-formation and theoretical perspective, with attention focused on groups, 
institutions, and communities, as well as the effects of social interaction 
on personality. Sociology includes the comparison of forms of social 
organization, the processes of social change, and the study of social dis- 
organization. 


Students are expected to develop habits of systematic analysis of 
social data. Basic preparation in research skills of a more refined nature 
is also empnasized. Chicago is a leading center for sociological research, 
and students here are introduced to the most recent methods and findings. 


A student majoring in sociology is encouraged to have a broad 
preparation and to supplement his work with courses in related fields. 
Departmental counselors will help the student choose subjects to meet 
individual needs. Students planning graduate study in sociology are 
advised to take a course in statistics, and enough courses in German or 
French to develop a reading knowledge of one or both of those languages. 


An undergraduate major in sociology at Roosevelt College provides a 
foundation for graduate study leading to positions in teaching and re- 
search. Other students plan to go on to professional schools of social 
work, which are at the graduate level, and some secure junior professional 
positions in the field after getting their bachelor’s degrees. (See statement 
on page 163. “Social Service Work”.) An increasing number of students 
include sociology as an important part of their preparation for further 
study or work in various professional and administrative fields, includ- 
ing yournalism, law, the ministry, adult education, personnel manage- 
ment, housing management and other forms of community service. 
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In keeping with the aims of a liberal arts college, however, the De- 
partment of Sociology considers these vocational objectives as secondary 
to the development of an intelligent and analytical interest in society and 
personal relationships. The Department endeavors to apply this interest 
to practical affairs by maintaining active community relationships and 
by adapting its program to changing social needs. 


101. INTRODUCTION TO SOciOLOGY. Prerequisites, fifteen semester hours. A systematic 
study of the fundamental aspects of human society. Personality, social 
organization, social change. 


215. THe Famiry. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. A study of family patterns in various 
culture contexts. The family as a unit of orientation in personality develop- 
ment. Social factors in the selection of marital partners. Criteria of marital 
success. The family in a society of rapid social changes. Types of family dis- 
organization. Programs and methods in family reorganization. 


216. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. Prerequisites, Sociology 101, or Social Science 101-102. 
A study of the culture and social organization of some of the simpler societies. 
Comparison with more complex societies. Problems of acculturation and social 
change resulting from contact between complex and simple societies. 


217. RACES AND NATIONALITIES. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or Sociology 216. Con- 
tacts and relations between races and nationalities, with special attention to 
the status of minority groups in American life. Public policies and programs 
for modifying interracial and intercultural conflicts and tensions. 


218. INTRODUCTION TO INDUSTRIAL SocioLOGY. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or consent 
of instructor. A study of the social structures and processes in modern 
industrial organization. Special attention to problems of social disorganization 
within the factory social structure, and intensive focus upon the dynamics of 
individual and group interaction that reveal the community and in-plant 
factors involved in the problems. Recent research approaches and data from 
the field will be presented. 


230. Socral DisorGANIZATION. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or Social Science 101-102. 
Nature and types of social disorganization. The variant culture and the 
variant personality. Factors and processes in the disorganization of the variant 
person and the family. Differential types of social disorganization by local 
community and social class. Social reorganization and programs of social 
planning. 


231. CRIMINOLOGY. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and 230. Nature of criminal .behavior. 
Broad theories of crime. Causes of crime. Penology. Prevention of crime. 


232. Social Aspects or HEALTH. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 or Social Science 101- 
102. Health as a social problem in the United States. Social changes affecting 
medical practice. Extent and organization of medical care and community 
health services. Movements toward reorganization of health services. Foreign 
experience with health insurance and public medical services. 


233. HOUSING IN CONTEMPORARY Society. Prerequisite, nine semester hours in 
social sciences or consent of instructor. An introduction to housing as a prob- 
lem of contemporary society. The economic problems of housing. The evolving 
role of government. Housing is viewed within the frame work of broad urban 
development and redevelopment problems. 
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UrBAN SocioLocY. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. The ecological and social organi- 
zation of the city. Urban personality and social institutions. Problems of urban 
disorganization and planning. Urbanization as a major social process in con- 
temporary society. 


Socia PsycmoLocy. (See Psychology 220.) Sociology credit is not offered for 
Sociology majors who minor in Psychology. 


SociaL CONTROL. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Sociology and social control. 
Nature and scope of social control. Mechanisms and media of sócial control. 
Conscious social control. 


ELEMENTARY Statistics. (See Economics 234, or Education 235.) 


Intermediate Statistics. (See Economics 236.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN SocioLtocy. Prerequisite, fifteen semester 
hours in sociology or consent of instructor. The backgrounds of American 
sociology in European thought; its emergence as a scientific discipline. System- 
builders in sociology and their major contributions. Controversies over the 
scope and methods of sociology. Specializations and emphases in research. Cur- 
rent trends and prospects. 


THe Sociotocy of KNOWLEDGE. Prerequisite, six semester hours in sociology, 
including Sociology 101. Sociological analysis of intellectual life to introduce 
the study of the sociology of knowledge. Relation between thought and action. 
Ideology and the problem of the objectivity of knowledge. The intelligentsia. 
Social organization of the intellectual life. 


SociaL INSTITUTIONS. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and 215, or 216, or consent. 
The institution as a unit of social structure and as a bearer of culture; the 
processes by which institutions arise, develop and die; the life cycle of such 
institutions as the sect, the churcli, the school, the newspaper, etc., as well as 
the major institutions. Crises and reorganization of institutions. 


THe FELD or Socia Work. Prerequisite, Sociology 230 or Political Science 
270. The development and organization of social work as a system of com- 
munity services. The trends toward public support and toward professionaliza- 
tion. The course serves both as a preprofessional introduction to the field and as 
a part of general study in sociology, with special reference to the urban com- 
munity. Opportunities for volunteer work in social agencies, tours and outside 
speakers serve to orient the student to current professional practice and to 
community conditions affecting agency programs. 


THE SocroLocy or PersoNAaL DISORDERS. Prerequisite, Sociology 230 and Psy- 
chology 201, or Sociology 360, or consent of instructor. The function of social 
relationships in personal disorders. The social characteristics of personal dis- 
orders: residential distribution, socio-economic status, ethnic groups, marital 
status. Social aspects of anxiety and other neuroses. The developmental phases 
of the personal psychoses: Schizophrenia and manic- depression. The develop- 
ment of sociopathy. Psychotherapy and social relationships. The social structure 
and culture of the mental hospital. The ex-patient and the community. Prob- 
lems of prevention and the social order. 


MoDerN Socia REFORM MOVEMENTS. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Sociology 
261 recommended. Social movements and social reform as forms of social 
change. Reform and revolution. Study of selected modern social reform move- 
ments. 
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POPULATION AND Society. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and 215 or Sociology 
245, or consent of instructor. Population theories and policies reviewed 
historically. The relationship of population to natural resources and cultural 
norms. Methods of population enumeration. Population composition and trends. 
Implications of changing age composition for social organization. Migration of 
people. Population pressure spots in the world. Governmental and other 
policies for controlling numbers and movement of people 


CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING. Prerequisite, Sociology 245. The 
nature of social organization in communities; the interrelation of physical and 
social planning of cities; organization for planning and methods used, parti- 
cularly with reference to health, welfare, recreation and other community 
services; problems of developing leadership and participation in communities; 
community planning in the United States as affected by regional and national 
developments. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. Prerequisite, Sociology 101 and 216. A study of 
the social and cultural processes in the development of the social personality. 
The mature and forms of social relationships. The definition of the social 
personality. The structure and components of the social personality: attitudes 
and motives, mind and symbols, the self and self defenses. Personality in 
folk and urban cultural contexts. Social personality types. 


PROPAGANDA AND Society. Prerequisite, Sociology 101. Sociology 261 recom- 
mended. Extent and importance of propaganda in society. Descriptions of 
propaganda activities will furnish the basis of generalization about the nature, 
techniques, agencies of expression, and consequences of propaganda. Criticism 
of current theories. Social control of propaganda. 


METHODS OF Social RESEARCH. Prerequisite, nine semester hours in Sociology. 
An introductory survey of research methods, including techniques of inter- 
viewing, preparation of questionnaires, “ahd tabulation and elementary analysis 
of statistical data, with some attention to problems of planning scientific social 
studies. 


InpivipuaL STupy. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in Sociology and con- 
sent of Department; 231 or 380 recommended. One to four semester hours 
credit. 


SEMINAR IN SocioLOGY. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours of Sociology and 
consent of Department. 


SPANISH 


See Modern Languages. 


SPEECH 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Kendall B. Taft, Alfred E. Partridge 
Chairman Annabel Steinhorn 
Carlisle Bloxom Robert W. Teeter, Jr. 

Lila W. Letchinger | 


Major: The speech-drama major sequence presupposes the comple- 


tion, with grades of C or better, of English 101, 102, 201, and Speech 
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Speech 


101. The sequence itself consists of: Speech 201. 220, 221; English 208. 
243, 245, 246, 248, and 270. No course in which the student receives 
a grade lower than C will be counted as fulfilling the requirements of 
the major sequence. 


Students interested in pursuing a major sequence in speech-theatre 
arts or speech-radio should consult a departmental adviser about the 
course requirements in these areas. 


101. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH. Prerequisite, English 101. A course designed to 
improve general speech habits. Improvement in speech skills is attempted 
through drill on carefully selected exercises. Extempore speech is stressed in 
both principle and practice. 


110. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE. No prerequisite. A basic course considering 
the development of the theatre in terms of its social and political background, 
its architecture and equipment, its literature, its aesthetic principles, and its 
styles of production. 


111. FUNDAMENTALS OF Pay Propuction. Prerequisite, Speech 110, or consent of 
instructor. This course is designed to present the fundamentals of the theory 
and practice of play production, particularly as applied to school and com- 
munity theatres. Included in the course are: play selection; problems in direct- 
ing the non-professional actor; problems in the production of pre-modern and 
modern plays; stagecraft, costuming, and scenery; lighting equipment and 
techniques. 


150. Sractcrarr. Prerequisite, Speech 110 or 111, or consent of instructor. A course 
in the technical aspects of play production, including actual work in Jaboratory 
and on the stage, in costuming, make-up, and scenery. 


201. ApvaNcep Punic SpraKING. Prerequisite, Speech 101. This course aims to 
strengthen and develop the student in platform skill. The principles of 
effective delivery are amplified and stressed. The laboratory method is used, 
speeches by students being alternated with lectures by the instructor. 


220. Oran INTERPRETATION. Prerequisite, Speech 10!. A course dealing with che 
art of oral interpretation of literature by individuals and groups. Melody, 
rhythm, tone-color, mood, and emphasis are studied. Methods of arousing 
interest and building climaxes are treated in theory and in practice. 


221. ACTING AND DirrEcrinG. Prerequisite, Speech 220. This course covers the 
principles underlying these two important elements of play production. Stress 
is placed upon vocal development and control. Pantomime and character 
portrayal are treated in detail. Traditional rules of stage deportment are 
analyzed; scenes from various plays are enacted; one-act plays are produced. 


230. FUNDAMENTALS OF Rapro. Prerequisite, English 102 and one course in Speech. 
An introductory survey of the radio industry with practical work in radio 
acting, writing, and production. Several of the course lectures are given by 
leading people in Chicago’s radio industry. 


255. Rapio Woxksmor: Wririnc. Prerequisite, Speech 230, or consent of instructor. 
Students will write, analyze, and revise radio scripts. They are also required 
to attend and criticize local radio productions. Leading writers and producers 
will assist in the class lectures. *' 
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236. Rabio WORKSHOP: ACTING AND DIRECTING. Prerequiste, Speech 230, or con- 
sent of instructor. Students will attend class lectures by the instructor and 
by leading people in the radio industry. Active participation in the radio 
workshop is required; each student is assigned a term project to emphasize 
the over-all picture of a radio program. 


The Roosevelt College Theatre. The Roosevelt College Theatre is 
part of the regular instructional program of the College. Its purpose is 
to develop the skills associated with the drama, to enrich the avocational 
interests of students, and to provide entertainment of high quality. The 
entire enterprise is an adjunct of instruction given by the Department 
of English and Speech, and the principal duties of direction and training 
are regularly assigned to members of this Department. 


STATISTICS 


See Interdepartmental Courses. 


TEACHING PROGRAM 


Students planning to enter the profession of teaching should consult 
with the Chairman of the Department of Education not later than the 
end of their sophomore year concerning the certification requirements of 
the state in which they expect to teach. Prospective nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary, and elementary teachers are advised to select an 
education major. Prospective secondary school teachers should elect for 
their major sequence the field in which they expect to teach, and for 
their minor sequence, the field of education. The Chairman of the De- 
partment of Education will be glad to advise students concerning sub- 
ject combinations desirable for prospective secondary school teachers. 


It is recommended that all prospective teachers select a number of 
courses from the fields of sociology, psychology, economics, political 
science, and journalism. The sequence of courses in preparation for teach- 
ing should be planned in advance of the work for the third year. 


For course descriptions, see the Education Department section of the 
catalog. 


ZOOLOGY 
See Biology. 
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TENNIS MATCH IN GRANT PARK 
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MRS. ROOSEVELT CHATS WITH STUDENTS 
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Accounting, courses in, 76 
degree programs, 66 
certificate program, 67 

Accreditation, 31 

Acting and Directing, courses in, 167 

Administrative Officers, 6 » 

Admission, requirements for, 43 
foreign students, 44 
medical examination, 59 
psychological examination, 37 
regular students, 43 
special students, 43 
transfer of credits, 43 

Advertising, courses in, 125 
certificate program, 67 

Advisers, Educational, 7 

Algebra, courses in, 126 

American Culture, major in, 57 
courses in, 113 

Art, courses in, 79 

Arts, degree, 55 
degree programs, 60 

Astronomy, courses in, 119 

Atomic Structure, courses in, 119, 142 

Auditing, courses in, 76 


Bachelor’s degrees, 55, 58, 63 

Bacteriology, courses in, 80 

Banking, courses in, 107 

Basic Writing Practice, 38 

Biology, courses in, 80 

Board of Trustees, 5 

Botany, courses in, 80 

Breakage deposit fee, 49 

Business Administration, courses in, 83 
degree programs, 66 

Business Law, courses in, 85 

Business Letters, courses in, 104 


Calendar, 3, 4 
Calculus, courses in, 126 
Campus, 29 
Chemistry, courses in, 86 
Child Psychology, courses in, 157 
Class Hours, 31 
Clientele, 35 
Commerce, School of, 62 
certificates, 67 
certificate programs, 64 
curricula, 64 
degree, 63 
degree programs, 64 
Counseling, 37 
Courses, description of, 76 
Credit mgmt, certificate program, 67 
Credits, definition of, 
transfer of, 43 
Criminology, course in, 164 
Culture' Studies, 113 
Curriculum, organization, 32 


Dance, see Music catalog 
Degrees, Bachelor of Arts, 55 
Bachelor of Science, 58 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce, 63 
Dismissal, 47 
Drama, courses in, 104, 167 
Drawing, courses in, 79, 102 


Economics, courses in, 90 
Education, courses in, 96 
Electricity, courses in, 142 
Electronics, course in, 142 
Embryology, courses in, 80 
Employment, student, 39 
Engineering Management, major in, 103 
Engineering Science, courses in, 101 
English, courses in, 104 
Examination, medical, 39 

proficiency, 46 

psychological, 37 

special fees, 49 
Extended Payment Plan, 51 


Faculty, 11 

Fees, 49 

Finance, courses in, 107 
Fine Arts, courses in, 79 
Foreign Students, 44 
French, courses in, 131 


General Information, 28 

Geometry, courses in, 126 

German, courses in, 132 

Grades, 47 

Graduation exercises, 58 
fee, 50 

Grants in Aid, 54 


Health Service, 39 

High School, admission from, 43 
Histology, courses in, 80 
History, courses in, 109 
Housing, 45 

Humanities, courses in, 113 


Informal Education, 33 
Insurance, courses in, 107 
Institutes, 33 
Interdepartmental courses, 113 
Italian, courses in, 134 


Journalism, courses in, 123 


Labor Education, courses in, 71 
Labor Relations, program in, 118 
Laboratory fees, 4 
Languages, Modern, courses in, 131 
Law, courses in, 85 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, School of, 55 
curricula, 55 
degree programs, 60 
degree, 55 
Library, hours of, 30 
Literature, courses in, 104, 115, 131 
Loan funds, special, 
Logic, course in, 137 


Marketing, courses in, 124 

degree program, 66 
Mathematics, courses in, 126 
Mechanical Drawing, courses in, 101 
Medical Examinations, 

entrance requirements, 39 
Medical Technology, major in, 118 
Mid-semester reports, 38 
Modern Languages, courses in, 131 
Music, 136, see Music catalog 
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Non-Credit courses, 33, 38, 71 

Nucleonies, courses in, 119 

Office Management, courses in, 83 
certificate program, 68 

Officers of the Administration, 6 

Office Machines, courses in, 162 

Organizations, Student, 41 


Payment Plans, 51 
Personnel Administration, 

degree program, 67 

certificate program, 68 

courses in, 83 
Philosophy, courses in, 137 
Physical Education and Recreation, 39, 

141 

Physical Science, courses in, 119 
Physics, courses in, 142 
Physiology, courses in, 80 
Placement Service, 39 
Political Science, courses in, 145 
Predental program, 61, 152 
Preengineering program, 61, 153 
Prelegal program, 61, 154 
Premedical program, 61, 156 
Preprofessional programs, 61, 152 
Probation and Dismissal, 47 
Proficiency Examinations, 46 
Programs of Study, 32, 60, 64 

Accounting, 66, 76 

Advertising, 68, 124 

American Culture, 113 

Art, 79 

Business Administration, 66, 83 

Chemistry, 86 

Credit Management, 

Engineering Management, 103 

Finance, 107 

Labor Relations, 118 

Liberal Arts, 60 

Marketing, 66, 124 

Medical Technology, 118 

Office Management 

Personnel Administration, 66, 124 

Predental, 61, 152 

Preengineering, 61, 153 

Prelegal, 61, 154 

Premedical, 61, 156 

Public Administration, 60, 120 

Purchasing Administration, 69, 145 

Real Estate, 70, 160 

Secretarial Practice 

Social Service, 163 

Teaching, 96, 169 
Psychology, courses in, 157 
Publications, 35 
Public Finance, courses in, 107 
Public Lectures and Institutes, 33, 72 
Public Speaking, courses in, 167 
Purchasing, courses in, 83 
Purchasing Administration, 

certificate program, 69 


Radio Advertising, courses in, 124 

Radio Workshop, 168, 169 

Real Estate, courses in, 160 
certificate program, 69 

Refunds, 51 


Registration fee, 49 
Remedial programs, 38 
Requirements for Admission, 43 
Requirements for degrees, 

Liberal Arts, 55 

Commerce, 63 

Music, see Music catalog 
Retailing, courses in, 124 
Russian, courses in, 134 


Sales Management, courses in, 124 
Scholarships and student aid, 
Scholastic Regulations, 46 
School of Arts and Sciences, 55 
currícula, 60 
degrees, 60 
School of Commerce, 62 
certificate, 64 
degrees, 64 
School Year, The, 31 
Secretarial Praetice, courses in, 162 
certificate program, 70 
Semester Hours, 46 
Shorthand, courses in, 162 
Social Science, courses in, 121 
Social Service Work, 163 
Sociology, courses in, 164 
Spanish, courses in, 135 
Speech, courses in, 167 
Speech, Correction, 38 
Statistics, courses in, 92, 94, 122 
Student Activities, 41 
Assemblies, 41 
The Roosevelt College Theatre, 41 
Roosevelt Torch, 41 
Student Government, 41 
Student Conduct, 148 
Student Services, 37 
Counseling, 37 
Health Service, 39 
Physical Education, 39 
Placement Service, 39 
Veterans’ Affairs, 39 
Summer Term, 31 
Symphony Orchestra, see Music catalog 


Taxes, courses in, 76 

Testing and Counseling, 37 

Theatre, 169 

Traffic Management, courses in, 83 

Transcript fee, 50 

Transfer of Credits, admission 
requirements, 43 

Transportation courses in, 83 

Trigonometry, courses in, 126 

Tuition and Fees, 49 

Tutoring Fee, 50 

Typewriting, courses in, 162 


Unclassified Students, admission of, 43 
Union Organizations, courses in, 71, 92 


Veterans’ Affairs, 39 


Withdrawals, 51 
Writing, courses in, 104 


Zoology, see Biology, 80 
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